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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue Lectures contained in these volumes appeared 
originally in a monthly Miscellany, of which the 
author was the editor, and which bore the title of the 
«Christian Advocate.” When the various topics 
which precede the precepts of the decalogue had been 
discussed, the lectures which contained the discussion 
were extracted from the Miscellany, and republished 
in a seaprate volume. The remainder have never 
been separately republished, till the issuing of the whole 
series, at the present time. The preface of the volume 
heretofore given to the public, has been permitted to 
stand as it was first printed; because it correctly ex- 
hibits the views of the author, in the present as well as 
in the former publication, explains the nature, or char- 


acter of the lectures, and points out the manner in 
which, it is believed, the lectures may be read with the 


best prospect of promoting the edification of the reader. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST VOLUME, 
WHEN PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 


Tue following Lectures were originally delivered to 
ihe youth of the author’s pastoral charge. They are 
to be considered as the concluding part of a course of 
religious instruction, commencing with children at the 
dawn of intellect: and the nature and design of the 
Lectures: may perhaps best be explained, by briefly 
stating the process of which they were the termination. 

While memory remains, the interesting scenes will 
never be obliterated from the author’s mind, in which 
he had before him the children of his congregation— 
from the age of three or four years, to that of ten or 
twelve. They were counselled, and admonished, and 
prayed with, in language the most simple, plain, and 
tender, that could be devised; and never did the 
speaker find the difficulty so great, in addressing any 
other audience, or in leading any other devotions, as 
in performing these duties for the lambs of his flock ; 
in adapting his thoughts and his language to their ca- 
pacities, and becoming their mouth to God. They were 
all taught some little forms of devotion, suited to their 
several ages. Some of the youngest, learned the 
Mother’s Catechism ; but, eventually, they all commit- 
ted to memory that on which the Lectures composing 
the present volume are founded. The children were 
divided into classes, according to the progress they 
had made; from those who had learned but four or five 
answers of the Catechism, to those who could accurate- 
ly repeat the whole. Of this last description of learners, 
a Bible class was formed,* which met weekly in the 
pastor’s study. The exercises of this class were intro- 
duced by an examination on the Catechism, which they 
were required to repeat throughout; to this succeeded 
the recitation of their Bible lesson, accompanied by 
explanations from the pastor, and the answering of 
such questions as any member of the class was disposed 
to propose to him. A short address and a prayer 
closed the whole. 

The Catechumens thus instructed, soon, of course, 


* This was about eight-and-thirty years ago. 
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reached the years of maturity, finished their educa- 
tion, which, in many instances, was of a very liberal 
kind, and were preparing to enter on business for 
themselves, and to become heads of families. It then 
occurred to the author, that he might render an addi- 
tional service to these youth, as important, probably, 
as any he had previously performed. This service 
consisted in addressing to them the Lectures which 
are now presented to the public. They were delivered 
to young persons, male and female, who had already 
been instructed in religion, and the most of whom had 
been considerably improved by reading and study. 
They were therefore no longer children. They rather 
formed an audience more than ordinarily capable of 
fully understanding the Lectures which compose the 
present volume. ‘The audience, indeed, soon became 
pretty large and promiscuous; for the Lectures were 
delivered in a church, the doors of which were freely 
opened to all, and many, of various ages and charac- 
ters, resorted to it; some through curiosity, and some 
from a real and deep interest which they took in the 
subjects discussed. Still, the Lectures were addressed 
exclusively to the youth, who occupied seats by them- 
selves, immediately before the speaker; and he did not 
scruple to use a freedom and tenderness of language ; 
to assume, occasionally, the tone of parental authority; 
to refer, frequently, to the years, the prospects, the pas- 
sions, and the temptations of those who are in the 
morning of life ; to mingle reflections and remarks with 
his reasoning ; to make numerous appeals to the heart 
and conscience; and to conclude his Lectures with 
more of practical application, than would have been 
proper in doctrinal discussions intended for persons of 
a different description. 

The foregoing statement will serve to inform the 
reader way the lectures in this volume are such as he 
will fina tnem. They are not compositions originally 
intendad zor the press, but discourses prepared to be 
spoken to a collection of youth, peculiarly dear to the 
speaker; for whose spiritual instruction and direction 
he was responsible; and for whose eternal well-being 
he was deeply solicitous. 'The whole style and manner 
of the lectures took their complexion from these cir- 
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cumstances; and the author felt bound to sacrifice 
every interfering consideration to the edification of his 
youthful hearers; and to introduce any thing which he 
thought likely to promote it. -He especially endea- 
voured to give the answers, in the excellent Catechism 
which he expounded, a bearing on the popular and 
pernicious errors of the time and place in which his 
lectures were delivered, with a view to guard his 
juvenile auditory against being misled and corrupted. 

As to the publication of these lectures, the author can 
truly say that he has had much hesitation. When they 
were delivered, he had evidence enough that they were 
popular, and in a measure useful. But he doubted whe- 
ther they were calculated to be either acceptable or 
beneficial, if committed to the press—unless they should 
undergo such alterations as he had neither time nor in- 
clination to make. 

He tried the experiment of publishing the first of the 
‘series in the Christian Advocate, with a distinct inti- 
mation, that it implied no pledge that even a second 
would be added. The lecture published appeared to 
be well received ; and not only has the insertion of the 
entire series in that miscellany been considered by 
many as adding value to the work, but the author has 
been earnestly requested by his friends, in various parts 
of the country, to publish the whole, as he now does, 
in a separate volume. 

In preparing these lectures for a republication, 
numerous slight corrections, one or two transpositions 
of parts, and a few retrenchments, have been made; 
but nothing has been done to change the general cast 
of the composition, or to alter a single feature of the 
doctrine taught. Indeed, the author has been tempted 
to flatter himself, from the favourable reception his 
humble labours have met with, that the manner in 
which he has treated the subjects discussed, is better 
adapted to popular use, than one more formally sys- 
tematic, or more purely argumentative. It had been 
easy to change or omit a few sentences, which refer 
to circumstances peculiar to the audience addressed. 
But these sentences serve to sustain the general cha- 
racter of the lectures, and they in no degree interfere 
with the scope of the discourse. They have, therefore, 
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for the most part, been permitted to stand as they were 
originally penned and uttered. 

The author hopes it will be found, by the attentive 
reader of this small volume, that the radical principles 
and distinguishing doctrines of evangelical truth, as ex- 
hibited in the Calvanistic system, are as fully set forth, 
defended, and illustrated, as could reasonably be ex- 
pected, in the limits to which he was confined. He is 
aware, indeed, that short as his lectures are, they con- 
tain a measure of repetition; yet he hopes it is not 
much larger than will be found really useful. It scar- 
cely needs to be remarked, that the same texts of Scrip- 
ture are often pertinent, and even the most pertinent, to 
prove several different points of doctrine ; that the same 
inferences, or consequences, too, may follow from se- 
veral premises or positions; and that the same applica- 
tion or appeal may, and frequently ought to be made, 
from various leading truths of Holy Scripture. Un- 
necessary repetition ought certainly to be avoided, and 
when that which is allowable is admitted, the phrase- 
ology may often be varied. But to exclude all repeti- 
tion, would frequently deprive an address of much of 
its spirit, and the hearer of much that would have been 
best calculated to further his edification. ‘Sometimes 
it saves the hearer or reader the time and trouble of 
making a reference for himself; and sometimes it is 
really necessary, to place in immediate view the ground 
of an argument or deduction, that the truth may strike 
with the greater force. 

It has been gratifying to the author to learn, that 
several teachers of Sabbath schools in the Presbyte- 
rian church, have had recourse to his lectures, as they 
appeared in the Christian Advocate, to enable them to 
explain to their pupils, with ease and advantage, the 
answers to the questions in their Shorter Catechism. 
He regards this as an honour done to his work, and 
desires to be thankful to God that his labours, from 
this circumstance, promise to become more extensively 
useful than he had ventured to anticipate. The pre- 
sent volume will render a recurrence to the needed aid, 
far easier and more expeditious, than when it was to be 
searched for in a monthly miscellany. In this con- 
nexion, let the author be permitted to say, that while 
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he yields to none in the estimate which he makes of 
the high value of Sabbath schools, and of the know- 
ledge of the sacred Scriptures imparted to children and 
youth in these institutions, and in Bible classes, he has 
ever been of the opinion—and his own practice has 
uniformly accorded with that opinion—that a thorough 
acquaintance with the Shorter Catechism should form 
an indispensable part of the system. It is of more im- 
portance than can easily be told, that the doctrines and 
duties taught in the sacred volume should be digested, 
and reduced to system in the minds of youth: and for 
this purpose, nothing can be better adapted than the 
Shorter Catechism, if it be suitably explained and cor- 
rectly understood. 
It will probably be asked, why the author has pub- 
lished lectures on a part only of the Catechism—why 
he has not extended them to the whole, and given 
the entire system at once. The short and plain answer 
to this inquiry is, that the author has not yet prepared 
the whole of his lectures on the remaining part of the 
Catechism—They are in a train of preparation, and 
some of them have been already published in the 
Christian Advocate, but the series is not yet comple- 
ted. In that Miscellany, if life and health be con- 
tinued, it is proposed to insert the remainder, and then 
to publish them connectedly in a second volume. All 
the lectures to which this preface is prefixed were ac- | 
tually delivered, as has been stated, to the youth of 
the author’s pastoral charge.* None of the others 
have been, nor probably will ever be, delivered orally; 
although it is intended to continue the same style of 
address, through the remainder of the course. It is 
not unusual for authors to publish a part of a work 
which they have in hand, before the whole is com- 
pleted; and if, in the present instance, an apology 
were necessary, it might be found in the circumstance, 
that this volume contains all the leading doctrines of 
* The author’s call to the presidency of the College of New 
Jersey, prevented the continuance of his lectures on the Cate- 
chism, till he had gone through the whole. Since his return to 
Philadelphia, he has, at the urgent request of some of those who 


first heard them, repeated in public the most of those which com- 
pose the present volume. 
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the Catechism. The essential articles of Faith and 
Repentance are, indeed, not formally discussed; be- 
cause they occupy a place in the Catechism, more 
advanced than that at which these lectures terminated. 
But those important articles have been really and in 
substance considered, in speaking of effectual calling, 
justification, adoption, and sanctification; since of 
these it was not practicable to treat properly without 
explaining the nature and use of true repentance and 
saving faith. The present volume therefore may, in a 
certain sense, be considered as a whole, although the 
author should be disappointed in his hopes of publishing 
a second. 

. In concluding this preface, the author will use the 
freedom to say to his youthful reader—and to every 
reader who will receive the intimation without offence 
—that if he desires to derive practical and lasting be- 
nefit from these Lectures, they should be read and 
meditated upon singly, with a candid, serious, and 
special attention to the remarks and appeals, with 
which the most of them are concluded. ‘T’o read the 
volume through rapidly, may possibly gratify curiosity, 
and furnish scope for criticism. But the great concern 
of the author is, that his Lectures may serve a very 
different and far better purpose. He would therefore 
respectfully recommend, that if the whole be read cur- 
sorily, each one should be afterwards perused by itself; 
that is, one only at a sitting—for the purpose of reflect- 
ing deliberately on the doctrine explained, and espe- 
cially of making its application close and personal. 
This personal application is of infinitely more impor- 
tance than any mere doctrinal knowledge, however 
accurate. And if the reader will consent to take the 
course here recommended, and will accompany his 
other exercises with fervent prayer for the divine bless- 
ing, it may be hoped that he will receive a permanent 
—even an eternal benefit. That this result may be 
realized in numerous instances, is, and shall be, the 
subject of the author’s earnest supplications to that 
throne of heavenly grace, from which all sanctifying 
and saving influences must proceed. 


LECTURES 


ON 


THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 


LECTURE I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Frrenps anp Breruren, 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I meet you on this 
occasion. I meet you to enter on a service intended 
for the benefit of the young—a service which I have 
always considered as one of the most important, and 
which I have certainly found one of the most delightful, 
among all the duties of the ministerial vocation. 

The discussions on which we are entering will be 
freely open to those of every age, who may choose 
to attend them. But it will be distinctly kept in mind, 
that they are specially intended for youth, and will 
be addressed to them alone. It is my earnest wish 
that the young may consider themselves as the parties 
to whom I directly speak—speak with a view to ex- 
plain, defend and inculcate, those great doctrines of 
our holy religion with which they are supposed to 
have already some acquaintance, and on a prac 
tical regard to which the sa’vation of their souls 
depends.. There is, moreover, « certain method of 
treatment and style of address, which are proper 
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when subjects are discussed for the special benefit of 
the young, which would not be equally proper, if 
those of more advanced age were included with them 
in the views of the speaker. These lectures are not 
to be profound and abstruse theological disquisitions. 
It is, indeed, an important part of their design, to 
enable every attentive hearer to judge of the sound- 
ness and scriptural evidence of the doctrines of our 
Catechism, so as to be able to give a reason for his 
Christian faith and hope. But the lectures require to 
be of a popular character—in manner affectionate 
and tender+the manner which should characterize 
all religious addresses to the young—and directed, 
throughout, to a practical application of the truth 
illustrated. 

It cannot be unknown to the most of you, my 
young friends, that objections have been made and 
strenuously urged, against the propriety of the whole 
proceeding on which we are now entering. It is 
proper for my own justification, therefore, to show 
that these objections are unfounded; and proper to 
endeavour to remove them from your minds, if they 
have an existence there; or if they have not, to 
enable you to answer them satisfactorily, when you 
meet with them, as you probably will in reading or 
conversation. The remainder of this lecture, then, 
shall be employed in stating and obviating the ob- 
jections to which I have alluded; in showing the 
design and usefulness of public creeds and catechisms; 
and in giving a very brief account of the origin of 
our Shorter Catechism, together with a few remarks 
of a practical import. 

There are, I think, three objections to such a sys- 
tem of instruction as that which I propose to give, 
and wish you to receive. The objections, indeed, 
involve each other, but we will consider them sepa- 
rately. 

The first is, that the human mind ought not to be 
pre-occupied and biassed, by being taught the prin- 
ciples of any religious creed or system whatsoever, 
but be left perfectly free and unprejudiced; that it 
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may, at a proper time, impartially judge and adopt 
for itself, those religious tenets which shall appear 
most rational, and free from error. It is my wish to 
state the objection in all its strength, and so stated it 
may seem specious. But, to my apprehension, it is 
so far from being solid and conclusive, that I must 
say, I think no objection was ever more fallacious 
and unfounded than this. It seems to me that it is 
made in direct opposition to some of the plainest 
laws and indications of our nature. Nothing can be 
more evident than that it is the appointment of the 
Creator—with which it is equally useless and impious 
to contend—that the condition of children, especially 
in early life, shall be almost identified with that of 
their parents. The previous condition of parents 
usually decides whether children shall be born with 
a sickly, or with a healthful constitution; with, or 
without, a tendency to hereditary disease; whether 
the natural disposition shall be benignant or irascible ; 
whether they shall exist in savage or in civilized 
society ; whether they shall be bond or free; whether 
they shall be rich or poor; whether they shall be 
instructed or remain in ignorance; whether they shall 
be brought,up in virtue or in vice; whether they shall 
be Pagans, Christians, Jews, or Mahometans. In all 
these respects, parents and children are linked to- 
gether, by the appointment of the Creator; and quar- 
rel with the appointment as we may, we can neither 
deny it, nor change it. The proper use to be made 
of the unquestionable fact, I shall hereafter notice. 
I thus state and dilate upon it a little, because it is, 
on several accounts, important to be observed and 
remembered; as well as because it is closely con- 
nected with the proper answer to the objection before 
us. It shows incontrovertibly, that parents must, 
in all respects, have much to do with forming the 
minds of their children. Man, indeed, as all the 
moral writers on this subject observe, is evidently 
intended by his Maker, to owe the development and 
improvement of all his powers, to instruction and 
imitation; and not, like the brutes, to instinct. Brutes 
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reach the perfection of their natures, chiefly from in- 
stinctive propensities ; and hence, many of them would 
really be far superior to man without instruction—if, 
indeed, without instruction, man could even reach the 
age of maturity. And shall the human mind be, at 
first, almost wholly indebted to parental instruction for 
information on every other subject, and be left entirely 
without it on the most important of all subjects—the 
subject of religion—the knowledge of God and of our 
duty to him?’—knowledge, too, which we originally 
receive, in a great measure, from express revelation; 
and which therefore can never be possessed unless it 
be communicated? Shall nothing be said to children 
on this subject? Judge for yourselves, if any thing 
can be more preposterous. And if you begin to teach, 
how much will you teach, and where will you stop? 
Will you not be willing to teach all that you know? 
Ought you not to doso? Can you often, or easily 
avoid it—unless you refuse to answer the inquiries 
which children make ? 

Consider likewise what would be the effect; in the 
matter of prejudice, of refusing to teach children the 
principles and duties of religion. Would they, if in 
this matter left to themselves, really grow up with- 
out any prepossessions, in regard to this momentous 
subject?’ By no means. They would, on the con- 
trary—and facts prove it—either contract a total in- 
difference or contempt for all religion, or else acquire 
the most false and pernicious notions—fortified, it is 
probable, by the strongest prejudices. This is pro- 
bable, because we are apt to be more attached to 
opinions which we have elaborated for ourselves, 
than to those which we have received from others; 
especially if our minds have been puffed up with the 
belief that, on a given subject, we are fully competent 
to be our own teachers, and that to be so is to be 
spirited and magnanimous. 

On the whole, the objection rests on an assumption 
which is entirely and manifestly false—the assump- 
tion that the human mind can best guide itself, in 
acquiring religious knowledge and principles; and 
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that it will be less prejudiced and more likely to judge 
correctly, if left without instruction, than if instruc- 
tion be imparted. The objection we consider is, 
moreover, diametrically opposed to the inspired pre- 
cept of the wisest of men—* Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” In like manner, it contravenes 
what Paul mentions, with decisive approbation, as 
the method of Timothy’s education—that “from 
a child he had known the Holy Scriptures.” And 
let not what the apostle immediately adds be forgot- 
ten—that these Scriptures “are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” Blessed be God, we have some unequivocal 
examples of the most amiable practical piety, in chil- 
dren at a very early age—at an age at which those 
who advocate this objection would think it too early 
for children to think of religion at all. And can Chris- 
tian parents, who know the worth of the soul, see their 
children live to this age, or know that they may die 
before they reach it, and yet not give them any just 
notions of God, and the way of salvation through a 
Redeemer? The thought is intolerable. It ought not 
to be endured for a moment. 

Doubtless, parents and other teachers should, as far 
and as fast as children can understand the reason of 
what they teach, give a reason for all they inculcate 
—The present course of lectures is delivered with this 
very design. Doubtless, also, youth ought, with suitable 
modesty and diffidence, to reason for themselves; and 
to this, my young friends, | earnestly invite you, in your 
attendance on all that I deliver. Hear what is said 
with candour and attention; ask of the Father of lights 
to guide and counsel you; and acting thus, judge for 
yourselves—remembering always that, at the tribunal 
of your final Judge, you must answer for yourselves. 

But from what has been said on this objection, it 
certainly does follow, that parents have a high and 
awful responsibility, in regard to the religious instruc- 
tion and education of their children. As children 
must derive their religious knowledge and opinions 

Q* 
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from their parents, or if not instructed, imbibe bad and 
perhaps ruinous sentiments, how careful and how 
anxious should parents be, that they neither neglect to 
teach their offspring, nor teach them any thing that is 
not true and useful. Every Christian parent should 
keep constantly in mind, that the eternal welfare of his 
children, as well as their present happiness, may de- 
pend on the religious and moral instruction which they 
receive in their early years—never forgetting, that ex- 
ample teaches even more powerfully than precept; and 
that without example all precepts will probably be of 
little avail. 

Children and youth should, also, recollect that they 
have cause for the liveliest gratitude to the God of 
providence, for giving them their existence in a 
Christian country, and granting them the privilege 
and benefit of a Christian education—an early in- 
struction in the doctrines of divine revelation. This 
is the use, to which I have alluded, that they ought 
to make of the fact, that the destinies of children are 
closely connected with those of their parents. Guard, 
my young friends, against cavilling at the divine ap- 
pointment in this respect; guard against perplexing 
your minds with deep and subtle questions on this 
subject; for they lead to nothing but doubt, and 
scepticism, and perhaps to atheism at last. One thing 
is clear—yours is a happy lot, which calls for grati- 
tude and improvement. Leave to God, who you 
know can do no wrong, the order of his own govern- 
ment; the disposal of his own creatures, and of all 
that concerns them. For yourselves, be thankful to 
him, that you have been born of Christian parents, 
who have early taught you the knowledge of your 
Maker and Redeemer. Count it among your richest 
blessings, that from the very dawn of reason, your 
minds received information in regard to the things 
that belong to your everlasting peace; and that your 
pious parents or friends have been constantly endeav- 
ouring, by their counsels, their prayers, and their ex- 
ample, to form you to piety, and to lead you to 
heaven. While your sympathies are awakened for 
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the heathen and the uninstructed, fail not to recollect 
that your responsibility is infinitely greater than theirs; 
and that if you perish, amidst all the light and reli- 
gious advantages which you enjoy, your perdition will 
be inconceivably more dreadful than that which you 
deprecate for them. Towards those who have not 
had a birth so propitious, and privileges so distin- 
guished as yours, cultivate, by all means, the com- 
passion and benevolence which the gospel enjoins. 
This comprises your duty to them. Join heartily and 
actively in all plans and endeavours to instruct the 
ignorant, to reclaim the vicious, and to send the gos- 
pel to those who have not yet heard the name of a 
Saviour. 

The second objection which I propose to notice is, 
that in teaching and learning a catechism, and by 
making the answers in that catechism the text of 
lectures, we substitute a human composition for the 
Holy Scriptures—nay, that we even set the words of 
men above the word of God. This objection, like 
the former, rests, we are confident, entirely on a false 
assumption. And if those who urge the objection 
do not know that the assumption is false—as we 
would fain believe they do not—they must, at least, 
be chargeable with great ignorance. They could not 
read even the second answer of the catechism on 
which I am to lecture, without seeing that a funda- 
mental point which we are to maintain is, that no- 
thing has any authority in religion but the revealed 
will of God—*« That the word of God, contained in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, is the 
ONLY RULE to direct us how we may glorify and en- 
joy him.” It would be strange indeed, if in the very 
act of teaching that the Scriptures are the onty rule 
of faith and practice, we should set up another and 
a supreior rule, in their place. No, my young friends, 
it is no doctrine of our church, nor of any member of 
it ever known to me, that its Confession of Faith and 
Catechism are superior to the Bible, or that they 
make any addition to it, or are any thing without it. 
On the contrary, not only in the answer I have re- 
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cited, but in various other places, they teach and in- 
culcate that the Scriptures alone are to be considered 
as authoritative, in all that relates to religion, and in 
all that is binding on conscience, No men that ever 
lived were more strenuous advocates for these senti- 
ments, than those who formed our religious standards. 
Hence they took care to have that done, which has 
not been done by some other Christian communions 
—I mean, that the Scripture proofs should be added, 
point by point, to every clause of their Confession 
and Catechisms; that it might be seen that the whole 
rested, as they believed, on the word of God; and 
to enable every reader to see and judge for himself, 
whether the doctrines they laid down were not sup- 
ported by a clear Scriptural warrant. And I take 
this opportunity to say to you distinctly, that you 
ought to compare all that you will hear from me, 
carefully and candidly, with the word of God. I 
shall endeavour to give you plain scriptural proof for 
the doctrines I teach. But judge of my quotations 
from the Scripture yourselves. If they do not amount 
to proof, let what I say, as grounded on them, stand 
for nothing. But if they amount to proof, then re- 
member, that the doctrine is not mine, but that of our 
eommon Lord and Master, which none of us can 
reject but at our peril. It would be perfectly prac- 
ticable for me to take plain passages of Scripture, as 
texts for all that I propose to say; and then to give 
the answer in the Catechism, as the expression of the 
doctrinal truth of those texts, and proceed to dis- 
course upon it accordingly. This is a method which 
has been, I think, adopted by some, and has been 
matter of deliberation with myself. But on the 
whole, it seems to me a method by far the most na- 
tural, brief, and easy, to state the doctrine or propo- 
sition, in the first place, and then to allege the proofs 
from Scripture, for the several parts of it in detail. 
This is certainly not a method inconsistent with fair 
and conclusive reasoning. It is a method precisely 
similar to this, which is pursued in all mathematical 
demonstrations. It is also the very method adopted 
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in our courts of justice ; where the advocate first states 
what he expects to prove, then brings forward and 
examines his evidence, and afterwards reasons to 
show that the evidence adduced has established his 
position. In a word, when it is admitted on all 
hands, as in the case before us, that the doctrine and 
the scriptural proof must go together, it would seem 
to be a very cavilling spirit, which makes it matter 
of offence, or objection, that the proof is not stated be- 
fore the doctrine, rather than the doctrine before the 
proof. 

The framers of our Catechism unquestionably had 
texts of Scripture directly in view, in every answer 
they formed; and from a careful consideration of 
those texts they framed the answer—exactly as a 
preacher now raises a doctrine from the text which 
he reads. We only take the reverse order, and first 
repeat the doctrine, and then support it by the texts. 
But the truth is, that those who contend with us here 
rely chiefly on a 

Third objection, which is, that no creed or cate- 
chism ought to be formed, or taught, or explained, but 
what consists of the very words of Scripture. This it 
is supposed is strong ground, which those who take 
believe they can maintain against all opposition. We 
think otherwise, and are prepared to assign our reasons 
for believing it right, that every Christian denomina- 
tion should have a formula of faith, expressed, gene- 
rally, in different words from those of the sacred 
text. For this we think it a sufficient reason, that 
such a formula as we contemplate—such as our Cate- 
chism is in fact—is favourable to harmony, order and 
peace, among those who endeavour to walk together 
in Christian fellowship; and that it does, in fact, no 
more than secure—as far as it can be secured—the 
right which every Christian possesses, to know whe- 
ther his brother holds what he esteems the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity ; and, of course, whether 
there van be real communion or fellowship between 
them, or not. 

Every sect that bears the Christian name professes. 
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to take the Scriptures as the rule of faith, and to 
derive its religious tenets from them. And could a 
community, I ask, formed out of all of these sects, 
walk together in Christian fellowship and church 
order? The thing, as I apprehend, is absolutely im- 
possible; because in instances not a few, a part of 
this community would maintain as essential truths 
and duties, what another part would strenuously 
oppose, as the grossest error and the most abomina- 
ble impiety. A Roman Catholic, for example, would 
hold communion with none who denied, that the 
sacramental elements, after consecration, become the 
real body and blood of Christ; and the Protestant, 
to say the least, would not choose to commune with 
any one who maintained this tenet. The Trinitarian 
would insist on paying divine honours to his Saviour ; 
and the Unitarian would denounce this as idolatry. 
The Orthodox would contend that the atonement of 
Christ is the only safe reliance of a sinner for accept- 
ance with God; and in this he would be contradicted 
by those who reject the doctrine of atonement as one 
of the worst corruptions of Christianity. One party 
would be zealous for the baptism of its infant offspring; 
and another as zealous in opposing it. One section 
of this strange community would insist that no ordi- 
nances were valid, which were not administered by 
men tracing their authority in a direct succession from 
the apostles; and another would assert that the ascer- 
taining of such a succession was altogether absurd and 
impossible. 

It seems to me, that not one of the parties con- 
cerned could be happy or contented, in such a con- 
nexion. If any could, it is certain that those could 
not who. hold—as many do hold—that they cannot, 
and ought not to receive to Christian communion, or 
recognize as Christians at all, those who reject what 
they believe to be the fundamentals of religion. To 
say that this is mere narrowness and bigotry, is to 
take for granted the whole matter in dispute. The 
opposite party maintain that they are bound “to 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
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saints,” and. that they do no more than this, in refus- 
ing communion with those who are known to hold 
radical and ruinous errors. There must be, then, 
some mutual understanding among the members of 
a religious communion, as to the manner in which 
they interpret the language, and receive the doctrines 
and ordinances of revelation. Accordingly, there is 
not, so far as my knowledge extends, a religious sect 
in Christendom, the existing members of which do 
not, in some form or other, take measures to ascer- 
tain whether an individual, hitherto a stranger, and 
now proposing to become one of their number, holds 
those things which they deem essential to his being 
a good and profitable member of their community. 
They satisfy themselves of this, at least before they 
admit him to all the rights, privileges, and influence, 
of complete membership. This is effected, in some 
communions, by each individual, before partaking of 
the Lord's Supper, giving a statement, either verbally 
or in writing, of the leading articles of his belief, and 
his views of a Christian profession; of which his 
brethren judge, and receive or reject him accordingly. 
But this, you perceive at once, is no more than re- 
quiring every individual to make a Confession of 
Faith for himself. We think it far preferable to have 
one that has been drawn up, with the greatest de- 
liberation, by men of eminent ability and piety— 
which every one may examine at his leisure, and 
before he adopts it, weigh every part of it with the’ 
utmost care. As to forcing this creed on those who 
dislike it, none are more opposed to it than the mem- 
bers of our church; and none do more sincerely 
rejoice, that we live in a country where no civil pains 
or penalties can be inflicted for refusing any creed 
whatsoever. At the same time, we do regard it as 
utterly unbecoming the spirit of a man and of a 
Christian, for any individual to disguise his religious 
opinions, and by so doing to obtain a standing in 
our church; or to retain a standing and influence 
already acquired, when he is conscious that he is 
decidedly hostile to some of the leading articles of 
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our faith and ecclesiastical order. In a word, then, 
our Catechisms and Confession of Faith are intended 
to declare the manner in which we understand the 
Scriptures—a declaration which every church has 
certainly a right to make—which we have seen 
must be made, and is in fact made, in some way or 
other, by all religious denominations, with a view to 
secure unanimity and cordiality. Those who are 
agreed with us in our understanding of the Scriptures, 
we take into communion, as brothers and sisters; and 
those who cannot agree with us we leave, with the 
common privilege of forming a communion for them- 
selves, with those with whom they can harmonize. Is 
this a bigoted, narrow, or unreasonabie system? We 
think not. 

We will now examine, a little more closely, the 
system of those who admit—not, however, it would 
seem, without some reluctance—that summaries of 
faith and duty may be framed, provided that in 
making them, nothing but the very language of 
Scripture be employed. In accordance with this 
system, summaries of religious truth have been 
formed, by simply bringing together, from various 
parts of the sacred volume, a large number of what 
have been considered opposite texts. Now, although 
this plan seems to me to require such a regard to 
mere language, as is not required either by reason or 
revelation, yet I would not offer a single objection 
“against it, were it not for the fact already mentioned 
—a fact too notorious to be denied or disguised—that 
the constructions given to the language of Scripture 
are so various and opposite, that all the sects of 
Christendom take shelter under it; so that it can 
never be known what a man’s real sentiments are, 
merely by his quotations of Scripture. Are we to 
believe that the advocates of this system seek to con- 
ceal their sentiments? Do they hold something which 
they would rather not openly and fully avow, in the 
face of the world? It really seems no violation of 
candour or charity, to believe that something of this 
kind has an influence, on those who so vehemently 
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denounce and vituperate all human formularies of 
faith and doctrine. Some, however, we doubt not 
there are, who conscientiously think that creeds and 
confessions, expressed in other words than those of 
Scripture, unduly cramp the human mind; and that 
by confining ourselves to the very language of in- 
spiration, we should provide against this evil. But 
we rather think that the evil which these good men 
would guard against is imaginary; and that their 
system, if adopted, would throw us upon one that is 
undeniably great—the evil of sheltering every kind 
of heresy, under a professed regard to the language 
of inspiration. Not, by any means, that we consider 
the language of Scripture, in regard to the funda- 
mentals of religion, as in itself loose and equivocal. 
On the contrary, we believe and maintain that no 
language can be more plain, significant, and impres- 
sive. But what with pretended improvements in 
translating the original, and the glosses and explana- 
tions put upon the translation after it is made, we know 
that the language of Scripture has been, and constantly 
is, most grossly perverted. We want to tell how we 
understand it; and we give the passages of Scripture 
along with our creed, for this very purpose. Does not 
this embrace the whole that is desirable—a scriptural 
creed, and the interpretation that we give to Scripture? 
Who can deny that this is frank, fair, and harmless’— 
that it is perfectly reasonable, and may be highly 
useful ? 

As to cramping the human mind, we have to re- 
mark, that we do not believe that great discoveries 
are yet to be made, in regard to the doctrines of the 
word of God. That prophecy may hereafter be bet- 
ter understood than it is at present, and that particu- 
lar passages of Scripture may be illustrated by learned 
criticism, by historical investigations, by geographical, 
geological, and such like researches and discoveries, 
we readily admit. But we have no belief that any one 
leading doctrine of Christianity, any one point that 
we now hold as an important practical truth of the 
revealed system, will ever be changed, by any dis- 
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coveries yet to be made in the meaning of the sacred 
writings. We conceive it to be in the highest degree 
improbable, that any such doctrines and truths as 
these should have been hidden from the people of 
God, from the time of the apostles till the present; 
and that they will continue to be hidden, till the time 
when these supposed discoveries shall be made. It 
seems to us, on the contrary, that any pretension that 
a new and important doctrine had been discovered 
in the Bible, would be proved false, by its very claim 
to be both new and important. What is important 
in the doctrines of Scripture, has always been impor- 
tant to the church of Christ; and we cannot think it 
reasonable to believe that the whole church has, for 
nearly two thousand years, been deprived of truth 
important to her edification; because it was revealed 
in such a covert manner, that the veil of mystery could 
not be drawn aside in all that period. Now, our Con- 
fession and Catechisms profess to specify only the 
leading truths and doctrines of revelation: they do 
not extend to small and less important circumstances 
and particulars. They therefore relate only to that 
which we believe to be unchangeable—They restrict 
the human mind no more than it is restricted by di- 
vine authority. They thus endeavour to provide for 
the maintenance of an orthodox scriptural creed; 
and yet they leave a full and complete opening for all 
real improvements in biblical learning and theological 
knowledge. 

The great design and principal use of a catechism, 
or articles of faith, is to bring together, in proper 
order, the principal truths and doctrines of the Bible; 
so that they may be seen at one view, and in a small 
compass. We believe that this is very advantageous 
to all, and especially to the young. Hence the prac- 
tice so general, in our church, of requiring children 
and ve to commit accurately to memory, at least 
our Shorter Catechism—frequently, with the whole 
of the Scripture proofs. If it be remarked that much 
of this catechism cannot be fully understood by chil- 
dren in their early years, it should be remembered, 
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that this is no more than is true of almost all elemen- 
tary instruction. Scarcely ever is it more than par- 
tially understood at first; but being treasured up in the 
memory, it is there for meditation, and investigation, 
and application, as the mind gradually advances in 
knowledge and in strength. Parents and teachers, as I 
have already had occasion to remind you, should ex- 
plain the catechism to their children, as far as is prac- 
ticable. ‘To explain it more fully, and to apply it prac- 
tically, is what I am to attempt in these lectures; which 
I am sure will be heard with far greater interest, and 
better comprehension, by those who have learned the 
catechism, than by those who have not. 

It is, without doubt, a wise order, that the sacred 
volume should be given to us exactly as we have 
received it, with its doctrines, and precepts, and in- 
stitutions, connected with history, and biography, and 
poetry, and proverbs, and prophecy, and epistolary 
writings. But will any one contend that it is either 
unlawful or unprofitable, to select from the different 
parts of the sacred volume, the chief principles and 
doctrines of divine revelation, to digest them into 
system, and thus to present them in a connected view? 
What is a sermon—or at least what ought it to be— 
but the statement, illustration and enforcement of 
some revealed truth? And why may not this as law- 
fully be done in a Catechism, or a Confession of 
Faith, as in a sermon, or indeed in any other form of 
discourse or communication? “To the law and to 
the testimony ”—Is not the practice for which I here 
plead—that of making summaries of religious truth 
—countenanced by what we find in the Bible itself? 
What is the decalogue, or moral law, but a summary 
of religious truth and duty? What is the Lord’s 
Prayer, but a summary of devotion? What did the 
apostle Paul mean when he expressly commanded 
Timothy—* Hold fast the form of sound words which 
thou hast heard of me?” And when it is considered 
how short a time the apostle remained in some of the 
places in which he established churches, we can, I 
apprehend, scarcely conceive that, at first, he had 
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time to do more than to give his converts, as mis- 
sionaries now do, a summary of Christian truth and 
doctrine. That he could not do less than this, is 
manifest from the nature of the case—Christian 
churches could not be established and organized with- 
out it. This practice, then, appears, I think, to be 
warranted by apostolic example and divine autho- 
rity. 

Will it be said, that the summaries to which we have 
referred were made under the same infallible guidance 
of inspiration, by which the Scriptures themselves were 
indited? Such certainly was the fact; and by refer- 
ring to the summaries of inspiration, we only claim to 
have established the point that such compilations are, 
in themselves, lawful and useful. 

The catechetical or questionary form of religious 
summaries, renders them most easy and interesting, 
to children and youth; and indeed to Christians of 
all ages and descriptions. For myself, I have no 
reluctance to state thus publicly, what I have fre- 
quently mentioned in private, that in the composition 
of sermons, one of the readiest and best aids I have 
ever found, has been my Catechism. Let me add 
further, that long observation has satisfied me, that 
a principal reason why instruction and exhortation 
from the pulpit are so little efficacious, is, that they 
presuppose a degree of information, or an acquaint- 
ance with the truths and doctrines of divine revela- 
tion, which, by a great part of the hearers, is not 
possessed; and which would best of all have been 
supplied by catechetical instruction. It is exactly 
this kind of instruction, which is, at the present time, 
most urgently needed, in many, perhaps in most, of 
our congregations. It is needed to imbue effectually 
the minds of our people with “the first principles of 
the oracles of God;” to indoctrinate them soundly 
and systematically in revealed truth; and thus to 
guard them against being “carried about with every 
wind of doctrine ;” as well as to qualify them to join 
in the weekly service of the sanctuary with full un- 
derstanding, and with minds in all respects prepared 
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hoe the right and deep impression of what they 
ear. 

Catechisms and creeds of human composition, have, 
in fact, always existed in the church of God—The 
Jews have them till this day. What is usually called 
the apostles’ creed, though probably not composed by 
the apostles themselves, was apparently formed in 
the apostolic age. That creeds of human compo- 
sition may be abused, and have been abused, we do 
not deny. But so has the inspired volume itself, 
and that in the most palpable and lamentable manner. 
To argue against the usefulness of any thing, because 
it may be abused, is weak and inconclusive. The 
argument proves too much—lIt goes to destroy every 
thing excellent. In the primitive Christian church, 
there was an order of men called catechists, whose 
business it was to instruct in the first principles of 
religion, a description of persons called catechumens, 
who, by this instruction, were prepared for baptism 
and full communion with the church. We have no 
such order of men at present in our church, but the 
duties which they performed ought to be discharged 
faithfully by parents and pastors; for without this 
kind of instruction, I repeat, the best preparation will 
seldom, if ever, be made, for advancing rapidly and 
correctly in Christian knowledge and Christian edifi- 
cation. 

Creeds and catechisms moreover are of use to make 
known to the world at large, what are the real reli- 
gious tenets of the several Christian denominations 
that adopt them. It is frequently made the subject 
of complaint, by different sects of Christians, that 
their religious faith and principles are misrepresented. 
This complaint, certainly, may be made with great 
justice, by every sect that has given to the world a 
full and fair exhibition of its faith and practice. But 
surely those who have not done this have little reason 
to complain. At least, they ought not to complain of 
any misconceptions, or misrepresentations, which do 
not appear to have been wilful and malignant. It 
does seem to me that every religious denomination 
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owes to itself, and to the world at large, a fair exhibi- 
tion of the fundamentals of its faith. To itself it owes 
such an exhibition, that unfounded prejudices may not 
be conceived to its disadvantage—and for the same 
reason, as well as that those who do not belong to it 
may be informed, and perhaps edified, the debt is due 
to the world at large. The Justice of this opinion has, 
in fact, been almost universally felt, if not distinctly 
admitted.* There are very few sects in Christendom, 
that have not public and acknowledged formularies of 
their faith: and those who have not, almost always 
refer, when inquiries about their principles are made, 
to some writings, or to some author, generally acknow- 
ledged to have made a just representation of their reli- 
gious belief and practice. 

You have now heard my reply to all the objections, 
of any moment, which I have ever heard, against reli- 
gious creeds and catechisms, and my reasons for think- 
ing that these formularies and summaries are not only 
lawful, but exceedingly useful and important. If what 
I have said on this subject has been satisfactory, you 
will be prepared to hear the intended course of lectures 
without prejudice, and consequently with a greater 
prospect of advantage. 

The Catechism on which, the subsequent lectures 
are to be founded, is the production of some of the 
most learned and pious divines that ever lived. Its 
origin was this—In the year A. D. 1643, an Assembly 
of one hundred and twenty-one divines, with thirty 
lay assessors, was convened, by an order of the 
British parliament, in Westminster. They were 
soon joined by commissioners from Scotland. The 
sat more than five years and a half. They hoped to 
have formed a rule of faith, and form of church go- 
vernment, for both nations. What they did was ulti- 
mately rejected by the English, and adopted by the 
Scotch. The Presbyterian church in this country, 
derives its origin from that of Scotland, and has taken 
its Confession of Faith, with some important altera- 


* See “‘ Corpus et Syntagma Confessionum Fidei,” &c. 
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tions relative to magistrates and civil government, and 
its catechisms, with only one slight alteration,* from 
the Scottish model. The present standards of our 
church were adopted by the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, sitting in the latter city, in May, 1788. 

You will understand, my young friends, that I am 
no advocate for national churches, or ecclesiastical 
establishments of any kind; nor is any thing of this 
sort, in the slightest degree, countenanced, but on the 
contrary, it is expressly disclaimed, in our church 
standards, and cordially disapproved, I know, by the 
clergy, as well as the laity of our church. In this we 
certainly differ from the Westminster Assembly of di- 
vines. What we esteem their error, in regard to na- 
tional religious establishments, was, however, rather 
the error of the day in which they lived, than any thing 
peculiar to the men who composed that assembly. 
There is not one word touching this point, and there 
never was, in the Shorter Catechism which they formed. 
This is a composition, which has been held, by as com- 
petent judges, probably, as the world has seen since 
the apostolic age, to be among the soundest and best 
expressed compendiums of Christian faith and practice, 
that were ever formed by uninspired men. Such, then, 
is the catechism, and such the short history of it, to 
which your serious attention is to be drawn, in the sub- 
sequent lectures. 

In the conclusion of this introductory address, allow 
me to say, that I indulge the hope, that your attend- 
ance here will be regular, punctual and serious. Oc- 
casional absences it may not be practicable to avoid. 
But may it not be expected that slight hindrances, or 
fashionable amusements, will not be permitted to 
draw you aside from a course of religious instruction, 
which will occupy but one evening in the week, and 


* The single alteration, or omission rather, was in the Larger 
Catechism ; where in stating what is forbidden in the second com- 
mandment, the original framers of the catechism, among many 
things which they specify, mention this—“ tolerating a false reli- 
gion.” This clause, the writer, who was a member of the Synod 
that adopted our standards, remembers was rejected very prompt- 
ly—he thinks without debate, and by a unanimous vote. 
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which it will be highly advantageous for you to receive 
in an unbroken series. 

One thing more, and I shall have done. Let me 
beseech you all, not to content yourselves merely 
with intellectual improvement—important and con- 
mendable as such improvement certainly is. I have 
known some young persons, who were desirous to 
increase their knowledge, and to render it accurate, on 
the subject of religion; and who, notwithstanding, 
guarded themselves very cautiously, against the in- 
fluence of this knowledge on their hearts and lives. 
They wished to understand religion, but not to practice 
it. Take, I entreat you, a different course. Endeavour 
to open your hearts, as well as your understandings, to 
the sacred truths which you are to hear explained and 
inculcated. Do I ask too much, when I request you 
always to pray for a divine blessing, on what you are 
going to hear, and after you shall have heard it? If 
you will do this, the happiest result may certainly be 
expected. And if, in answer to your prayers, and the 
prayers of many, which will, I know, be offered for 
you, your attention to these lectures shall be the means 
of leading you to genuine Christian piety, we shall have 
reason to rejoice—and I hope shall actually rejoice to- 
gether—through every subsequent period of our exist- 
ence—I, that | was permitted to be the instrument of 
so much good ; and you, that God was pleased to bless 
my feeble endeavours, to your eternal benefit. 
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LECTURE I. 


WHAT IS THE CHIEF END OF MAN?! 


Havine in a former lecture shown that the objections 
are unfounded, which are raised against formulas of 
faith, and a proper exposition of them, I now proceed 
immediately to consider the first* answer in our 
Shorter Catechism, which is this— 

* Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him 
for ever.” 

It is with great propriety that this is made the first 
subject of attention in a system of theological truth. 
Even in natural religion, this is considered as the 
point at which all inquiry and discussion must begin. 
“It seems a point agreed upon—says a writer on na- 
tural religion—that the principles of duty and obligation 
must be drawn from the nature of man: that is to say, 
if we can discover how his Maker formed him, or for 
what he intended him, that certainly is what he ought 
to be.”+ 

Difficulties, however, of the most serious kind, 
leading to perplexed and endless disputes, embar- 
rassed the ancient heathen philosophers, and must 
embarrass all philosophers, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, in attempting, without the aid of revelation, to 
explain the nature and chief end of man. We have 
great reason, therefore, to be thankful, that in inves- 
tigating this interesting subject, we have clearer light 
than human reason alone can furnish—that we know, 
from the declaration of God himself, how, and for 


* It is proper to remark, that the questions in the Shorter Cate- 
chism are not necessary to a full understanding of the answers, 
which may be read without the questions; and when thus read, 
will be found to contain, each a perspicuous proposition, and the 
whole, taken in connexion, to form a complete and beautiful sys- 
tem. In these lectures therefore, a question will be placed at the 
beginning of each lecture, merely to indieate the subject of that 
lecture, and the discussion of the answer will immediately com- 
mence. 

{ Witherspoon’s Moral Philosophy. 
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what, he formed man at first, and to what end all his 
conduct ought still to be directed. 

As the‘answer before us speaks of the chief end of 
man, this, you perceive, implies that there may be other 
inferior, subordinate, and subservient ends,* which, in 
consistency with the appointment of the Deity, we may 
and should regard. A careful attention to this is im- 
portant, both on its own account, and for a right ap- 
prehension of the general subject. 

It was clearly intended by the Creator that man 
should preserve his own life; that he should continue 
his species; that he should improve his faculties; 
that he should provide for his own comfortable sub- 
sistence in the world; and that he should sustain 
many relations and discharge many duties, which 
grow, as it were, out of his very nature as an intelli- 
gent, moral, and social being. All these, therefore, 
are ends or objects, at which man not only may, but 
ought to aim. By neglecting or refusing to do so, he 
would violate the law of his nature—the appointment 
of his God. 

But it is to be carefully observed and remembered, 
that all these objects are to be regarded and pursued, 
as ends subordinate and subservient to one which is 
unspeakably higher and more important, and which 
therefore is called the chief end. All other ends or 
pursuits are to be considered and treated only as 
means, or steps of advance, to help and carry us for- 
ward to this chief end, which is, the glorifying and 
enjoying of our God. Whoever, therefore, makes it 
his chief end—an end beyond which he does not 
look—an object which he makes supreme and ulti- 
mate—to obtain wealth, or honour, or influence, or 
ease, or worldly good of any kind—that individual 
contravenes the order of his Maker, violates his ap- 
pointment, makes an ultimate end of what, if not ab- 
solutely unlawful in itself, should be regarded only 


* A distinction has sometimes been stated between an ultimate 
and a chief end. Such a distinction may sometimes perhaps be 
made with justice ; but it cannot be so made in the subject here 
discussed. Man’s chief and ultimate end are here the same. 
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as the means of serving, glorifying, and enjoying his 
Creator. 

And in this very point it is, my young friends, that 
the sin and the folly of the great mass of mankind ma 
be seen. They make a chief end of what should be 
only a subordinate one: they try to find substantial hap- 
piness where it never was, and never can be found ; 
they give to creature objects that high regard and 
supreme affection, which belong only to the Creator. 
Hence they are chargeable with spiritual idolatry ; and 
therefore of such it is said in Holy Scripture, that they 
“ worship and serve the creature, more than the Crea- 
tor, who is blessed for ever.” 

The reasonableness of making it our chief end to 
glorify and enjoy God, is almost too obvious for argu- 
ment.. To Him we are indebted for our existence; he 
gave us all our powers and all our capacities of enjoy- 
ment; he constantly upholds our being, and crowns 
our lives with loving kindness and tender mercy; he 
is, in Himself, the underived fountain of all con- 
ceivable perfection and excellence; he has given his 
Son to be our Saviour, and his Spirit to be our Sane 
tifier, Guide, and Comforter; he is able—and he alone 
is able—to render us completely happy, by impart- 
ing to our souls an enjoyment which can entirely fill 
and satisfy them. The reasonableness of making it 
our chief end to glorify and enjoy such a Being as this, 
must be evident at once. Men may, and alas! they 
too generally do, forget and neglect their duty in this 
respect; but its reasonableness they do not often 
deny. It cannot be denied without the most glaring 
absurdity, and the most daring impiety. I shall, there- 
fore, only add at present, to what you have heard on 
this point, the express command by which the duty is 
enjoined in Scripture:—“ Whether, therefore, ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 

If, then, it be clearly the chief end of man to glorify 
and enjoy God, the important inquiry returns—how is 
this to be done? My dear youth, the glory of God 
and our own happiness are always promoted by 
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the same means, as I shall show in its place. They 
ought, however, to be viewed separately. And to un- 
fold the subject, in as clear and practical a manner as 
I am able, let me first explain what is to be understood 
by man’s glorifying God. 

Here an old and just distinction is to be observed— 
the distinction between the essential and the declarative 
glory of God. 

Let it be observed, that the glory of any being, or 
object, is something which renders such being or 
object worthy of very high admiration, esteem, and 
love. Whoever, or whatever, is thus worthy, we 
denominate glorious. Now God is, from his very 
nature and attributes, worthy, in the highest possible 
degree, of esteem, love, and admiration. Of these 
affections, in their most vigorous exercise, there is 
every thing in the Deity to render him the fit ob- 
ject. 

; It has been observed, that we form our ideas of 
the Supreme Being, by adding infinity and perfection 
to whatever we can conceive. of excellence, both 
natural and moral. Now, this infinitude and per- 
fection of natural and moral excellence, constitutes 
the essential glory of God; and this, you will ob- 
serve, can never be increased or diminished. It can- 
not be increased, because, by the supposition, it is 
already infinite and perfect. “It cannot be diminish- 
ed, because it is among the perfections of the Deity, 
that he is immutable and independent. If it should 
be supposed that not a creature in the universe was 
able to perceive, or was disposed to acknowledge, the 
glorious perfections of the blessed God, that plainly 
would not change their nature; or make them, in 
themselves, less worthy of the affections which they 
are proper to excite. They would remain exactly 
what they are; and what they were, in fact, eternal 
ages before any creature did exist. When, therefore, 
Wwe are commanded to glorify God, the command has 
no relation to this his essential glory; because this is 
wholly unconnected, as we have seen, with the dis- 
positions or actions of any of his creatures. He is 


‘a 
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entirely independent of all creatures, in his essential 
glory and perfect happiness. 

The command then relates altogether to the decla- 
rative glory of God. It has pleased the blessed God 
to make a declaration, manifestation, or display, of 
his glorious nature and attributes, in order that they 
may be perceived, admired, esteemed and loved, by 
his intelligent and moral creatures, whom he created 
for this very purpose. This declaration of the glori- 
ous nature and attributes of the Deity, is made even 
by the inanimate creation. “The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge. There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard. 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” In every part of 
creation, the boundless wisdom, power and goodness 
of the Deity are conspicuously manifested. But it is 
in the volume of inspiration, given by Himself, that 
we have the clearest revelation, or declaration of the 
nature and perfections of God. It is here alone, that 
we are taught to form conceptions which are entirely 
just—adequate they can never be—of his purity, 
holiness, and justice: and in no other way whatever, 
than by his own declaration, could we be assured of 
his mercy, or his readiness to pardon the guilty. 

Now, this declarative glory of God, is not, you 
perceive, unconnected with his creatures. A decla- 
ration, indeed, necessarily implies a party to whom 
the declaration is made. Intelligent and moral beings 
are necessary, in order that this declarative glory 
of God may be perceived. It is to them, and for 
their sakts, that it is made. They were, as already 
intimated, created for the very purpose of perceiving, 
diffusing, and being made happy by it. And they are 
said to glorify God, when they duly admire, esteem 
and love him, for whatever of his nature and attributes 
can be discerned, in his works and in his word. 
When, on the contrary, they refuse or fail to do this, 
they are said not to glorify, but to dishonour him. 

VOL. 1—4 
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And when they are instrumental in bringing their fellow 
creatures to the knowledge, esteem, love, and obe- 
dience of God, they are then said to promote his glory; 
they, as it were, widen and enlarge the circle in which 
his declarative glory shines, and produces its proper 
effects. 

This may serve for a general illustration of the point 
before us. I shall show, more particularly, how we 
are both to glorify and enjoy God, after disposing of 
some other inquiries and considerations which belong 
to the subject; and which, if rightly disposed of, will 
serve both to illustrate and enforce the duty of glorify- 
ing God, and of seeking happiness in Him, as the chief 
end of our being. : 

One of the inquiries to which I have referred, may 
be stated thus—If it be the chief end of man to glorify 
and enjoy God, will it not follow, that this must 
always be present to his mind, as the immediate and 
Operative motive, in every voluntary action of his 
whole life? This inquiry I apprehend involves no 
real difficulty. We have already seen that a chief 
end, not only consists with intermediate and subor- 
dinate ends, but implies them. Having rightly fixed 
our chief end, and duly arranged whatever leads to it, 
every intermediate concern may occupy our attention, 
and be the proximate motive of action, so as not to in- 
terfere with what is ultimate, but constantly to carry 
us forward toward it, in all respects as much as if the 
ultimate object were every moment present to the mind. 
Take a familiar illustration of this. Say that a man 
enters on a long journey, with a view to transact some 
very interesting and important. concern. This impor- 
tant concern is his chief end. For this he takes the 
journey; with a view to this he makes every prepara- 
tion; ascertains the best and most direct route; the best, ; 
and safest, and most speedy conveyance; and provides 
for the preservation of his health, comfort and accom- 
modation on the way. While on the way he enjoys 
company; improves his mind by observation and 
reading; refreshes himself by food and sleep; and 
attends to numerous subordinate concerns, not incon- 
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sistent with a regular and rapid advance toward his 
main and ultimate object. But in the mean time, this 
object, you observe, is not every moment present to 
the mind of the traveller, as the immediate operative 
motive of all that he does. Yet he is really influenced 
by it in all that he does; and in all that he does he ad- 
vances as rapidly toward it, as if it incessantly en- 
grossed all his thoughts and all his conversation. It 
may be added also, that he is so influenced by it, that 
he is careful to keep the direct road toward it; and 
would immediately take the alarm, if a proposition 
were offered, or an attempt were made, to turn him 
aside from the right way, or to delay him unnecessarily 
in his journey. 

The application of all this might be left to every 
hearer. Human life is a journey. It is represented in 
Scripture as a pilgrimage. The great errand of this 
pilgrimage—the errand on which we are sent into the 
world, is to glorify and enjoy God. This is our chief end. 
This is to influence us in all our arrangements, and in 
all our progress through life. Yet we have a thousand 
subordinate cares and concerns, that must occupy our 
attention, and employ much of our time. But they 
may and ought to be so disposed and ordered as not 
to hinder, but constantly to carry us forward, in the 
pursuit of our great ultimate object. And to this we 
should have such a constant and supreme regard, as to 
perceive in a moment when any thing would turn us 
aside, or delay us in our advances toward it. 

Before leaving this topic, however, I must remind 
you distinctly, that the real danger to be avoided, is 
not that we shall think too much, but that we shall 
think too little, of glorifying and enjoying God. 
What you have heard has been said to show that the 
Divine command is not impracticable. It interferes 
with no duty. But in reality the great danger is, 
forgetfulness of God; and the great difficulty and 
complaint of the best of men is, that they do not 
think as much as they ought to do of their chief end. 
That man, my young friends, is the most a Christian, 
who most seeks and finds his happiness in glorifying 
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and enjoying God: who keeps it most in mind, that he 
is not of the world, even as Christ, his Master, was not 
of the world—that his citizenship is in heaven; that he 
isa pilgrim and a stranger on the earth; that he is 
seeking a better country, even a heavenly; that he is 
travelling to mount Zion above. 

We now proceed to another inquiry. The answer 
in the Catechism on which I am speaking, mentions 
two things, which are certainly in some respects differ- 
ent, namely, the glorifying of God, and the everlasting 
enjoyment of him. What was the intention of this? 
Can our chief end consist in two distinct things? I 
have already had occasion to remark, that the glory 
of God and our happiness are always promoted by the 
same means, and yet that they imply distinct views. 
To remind us of this connexion and distinction, was, I 
suppose, the design of those who formed the answer we 
consider ; and it is not unimportant to keep it constantly 
in mind. 

Ist, Then, let us briefly consider that a supreme 
regard to the glory of God, never does or can inter- 
fere with the truest regard to our own happiness. It 
would indeed be strange, if it were otherwise. One 
of the clearest and strongest laws of the nature which 
our Maker has given us is, that we should desire and 
seek our own happiness; and it would imply a con- 
tradiction of Himself, if he had given us a second law, 
which we could not keep without violating the first. 
Let us never entertain such unworthy thoughts of our 
Maker, as to imagine this. No truly, we must be- 
lieve that the glory of God, and our own highest final 
happiness, are always consistent and_ inseparable. 
Yet some of those who have resolved all virtue into 
disinterested benevolence, and all real piety into dis- 
interested love of God, have certainly gone the length 
of affirming, that a man ought to be willing to suffer 
eternal perdition, for the promotion of the divine 
glory. Now in answering to this, we are ready to 
acknowledge that there is, not only a disinterested 
love of God, but that without it there can be no true 
love to God at all. He who does not love the Deity 
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for what he is, in and of Himself, certainly has no 
genuine love to him. Yet this by no means implies, 
either that ad/ true virtue is comprised in this single act 
or affection, or that a love of gratitude, always imply- 
ing a sense of favours received, is unlawful; or that 
a regard to our own happiness is not permitted, or 
not absolutely incumbent on us. The whole error, 
it seems to me, arises from attempting to separate in 
imagination, and in reasoning, what are never sepa- 
rated in fact: but indissolubly linked together by the 
divine constitution. Thus, in regard to the point be- 
fore us, those who maintain it must, I apprehend, 
make a separation between the suffering and the sin, 
of a state of final perdition. That state will, in fact, 
invariably consist not only of extreme misery, but of 
the most awful and unmixed enmity to God, and to 
all goodness. Now, if the misery of such a state be 
not in idea separated from its sinfulness, then those 
who affirm that a man must be willing to be consigned 
to eternal perdition for the glory of God, will have to 
maintain, that we may and ought to love our Maker 
with such supreme affection as to be willing to hate 
and blaspheme Him for ever. But any thing more 
palpably absurd and self-contradictory than this, can- 
not, in my apprehension, be easily expressed or con- 
ceived: and to my mind it is not less shocking than it 
is absurd. 

As to those passages of Scripture—I think they are 
but two—which are supposed to give some direct coun- 
tenance to this objectionable tenet, I have only time to 
say at present, that I entirely agree with the best com- 
mentators, in thinking that they have not the smallest 
bearing on the point.* No, my young friends, the ap- 
pointment of the God of all goodness is, that in glorify- 
ing Him we shall, always and invariably, consult our 
own highest happiness; we shall enjoy his comfort- 
able presence now, and be preparing to enjoy it to all 
eternity. a | ah 

But 2d, although, by the divine constitution, the 


* See the note at the end of the Lecture. 
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glory of God and the happiness of the man who glori- 
fies Him, are inseparable, these two things not only 
admit of distinct views, but sometimes require them. I 
have just shown indeed that they may be so widely 
separated, as to leave one entirely out of sight, which 
certainly ought never to be done. Yet in laying down 
a rule of duty, good reasons may be assigned, why we 
should always make the glory of God our guide, and 
derive from it our highest motive, and our supreme ob- 
ligation; mindful always, that by doing so, we shall in- 
variably consult our own best interest. 

In the first place, we should recollect that it is 
agreeable to the fitness of things—to what we always 
consider right and reasonable—that we should be 
supremely influenced by the consideration of that which 
is in itself most important. Now, the glory of the great 
and ever blessed God, is, in itself, the most important 
consideration that can be presented to the mind of any 
of his intelligent creatures. There is no comparison 
between the importance of promoting the glory of God, 
and any other end or object that we can have in view. 
While therefore other objects may be thought of, and 
other motives have influence, this, in all reason, should 
be supreme; and should immediately control every 
other which may come, or seem to come in competition 
with it. 

In the second place, a regard to the glory of God 
is a much clearer, safer, and more simple rule of 
duty, than merely aiming to promote our own hap- 
piness. There is nothing perhaps, in which men so 
often, and so fatally mistake, as in choosing a course 
of action which they think will render them happy. 
What such a course actually is, has been the subject 
of the gravest disputes. Among the heathen philo- 
sophers, the great inquiry was about the summum 
bonum ; or what course of life would render man the 
happiest: and in our daily observation we see men 
in pursuit of happiness, completely missing their aim, 
and incurring misery instead of providing for their 
eventual felicity. But we have a much clearer and 
more simple rule, when we take as our guide the 
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moral law, given us by God himself—and an obedi- 
ence to which is, in the very act of obeying, to glorify 
him. This, therefore, we ought, in all cases, invaria- 
bly to follow; and trust it with God to make—as he 
certainly will make—our obedience to result, or termi- 
nate, in our greatest good—our highest happiness. 

In the third place, God has commanded us, to 
make a direct regard to his glory the rule of duty and 
action. This command you have heard recited; and 
you have just seen that it is founded both in reason 
and utility. But we should remember, that although 
this were not thus obvious, a plain precept of our 
Maker carries in its very nature, not only the highest 
authority, but the highest reason too: for of nothing 
can we be better assured, than that whatever is requir- 
ed by Him who is the infinite fountain of all wisdom 
and all goodness, is perfectly reasonable and perfectly 
benevolent: therefore in all cases “ obey and let heaven 
answer for the rest.” 

It now only remains to state, very briefly and sum- 
marily, in what manner we are to act, if we would 
make the glorifying and enjoying of God the chief end 
of our being. 

1. We cannot glorify God, unless we form just con- 
ceptions of Him. A great part of the world, even 
where the light of revelation has shined, we have 
reason to fear, deceive themselves, in thinking that they 
love and honour God, when in reality they do not. 
They have formed erroneous conceptions of the 
Supreme Being; and what they love is, in fact, only a 
creature of their own deluded minds. I am hereafter to 
speak of the attributes of God; and shall therefore not 
anticipate that subject. I shall only now say, that if 
we would glorify God, we must be careful to conceive 
of Him as we are taught to do in his own holy word— 
conceive of Him “in his whole round of attributes com- 
plete ;” as holy and just, as well as great, and good, 
and merciful. 

2 As already stated, we must be filled with admi- 
ration, esteem, and love, in our contemplations of 
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Him. God is, as you have heard, infinitely worthy of 
these affections and exercises of our minds. We can 
never exceed in them, while they do not overwhelm 
our faculties. And without feeling them in some mea- 
sure, we can never glorify Him at all. 

3. God is to be glorified by obeying his laws, and 
keeping all his commandments. Without this, indeed, 
all our professions of honouring, or delighting in Him, 
will be but vile hypocrisy, or wretched delusion. “ If 
ye love me keep my Commandments ”—was the injunc- 
tion of the Saviour; and it is the test by which all our 
avowed regard to the honour and glory of God must be 
tried. 

4. And especially—If we would glorify God, we 
must be reconciled to him through Jesus Christ his 
Son, our Saviour. We must accept of Christ as he is 
offered in the gospel; rely on him alone for our ac- 
ceptance with God; know the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the Sanctifier, in forming us into the likeness 
of Christ; and always approach the Father of mer- 
cies, through the mediation of the Redeemer, by the 
aids and influence of the blessed Spirit. It is in the 
work of redemption by Christ, that it is the purpose 
of God to glorify Himself, more than in all his other 
works: and it’ is utterly vain to think of glorifying 
Him, if we do not humbly and thankfully receive 
Christ for all the purposes for which he was given; 
and do not see and admire the glory of God, as it 
shines transcendently in the great work of our re- 
demption. 

But we are to enjoy God, as well as to glorify 
him— 

1. By choosing him as the portion of our souls, and 
seeking and finding our highest happiness in Him. 
“Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is none 
on earth that I desire beside thee’”—was the language 
of holy Asaph—and every holy soul that has ever 
lived, has known, that in communion with God, in a 
consciousness of his love and favour, and in the ex- 
pectation of enjoying his blissful presence for ever, 
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there is a present enjoyment, unspeakably greater than 
all the delights of sense, or than all that the pleasures 
of mere intellect can ever afford. 

2. God is enjoyed, as well as honoured, by trusting 
him. It is equally the privilege, the duty, and the com- 
fort, of every child of God, to trust Him without re- 
serve, and with unshakén confidence. ‘“ We know that 
all things work together for good, to them that love 
God.” But only those who have experienced it, can 
know what a consolation and satisfaction there is, in 
an assured belief that every present and every future 
event, will be ordered by an Almighty, and an infinitely 
wise and good Being—and ordered for the greatest 
good of the soul, that has a covenant interest in his 
friendship and faithfulness. But, 

3. God is to be enjoyed. perfectly 'and eternally, by 
all who make the glorifying and enjoying of Him 
their chief end.. This is expressly stated, in the 
answer we consider, as that at which we ought con- 
stantly to aim. The present is but the bud of being— 
the smallest part, the incipient stage of our existence. 
Time, in comparison with eternity, is as nothing. We 
ought, therefore, to renounce every temporal gratifi- 
cation and pleasure that is inconsistent with prepara- 
tion for a happy eternity ; and to disregard all pain, 
and privation, and suffering, which we may be called 
to endure, in making such preparation—in perform- 
ing duty, or in showing resignation to the will of God. 
Heaven is, indeed, in all cases begun on earth, The 
temper that qualifies for heaven must be implanted 
here; and a foretaste of its joys is, in some measure, 
known. by every Christian believer. But in his pre- 
sent state, all is imperfect, broken, and of short dura- 
tion. Soon, however, he will escape from this state 
of trial, pass beyond the reach of all his enemies, rise 
an immaculate spirit to the presence of his Saviour— 
the bosom of his God—and there he will enjoy an 
interminable existence, in the full fruition of his Crea- 
tor’s love, and an unceasing showing forth of his 


glory. 
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Two short reflections, on what you have heard will 
close the present discussion. 

1. If man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
him for ever, what a view does this give us of the 
actual state of the world, and the general pursuits of 
mankind? alas! how few of them—how few, even 
among those who live under the light of the gospel— 
are aiming at the glory of God and the enjoyment of 
Him, as the great concern of life, the governing mo- 
tive of all they do! Are not a very large majority 
aiming at every thing else, rather than at this? Do 
they often even think of this? Are they not eagerly 
pursuing every worldly object, every temporal con- 
cern—often the merest toys and trifles, to the total 
neglect and disregard of this great end of their being; 
which yet they must be brought to regard, or be lost 
for ever? Is it to be wondered at, that those who 
know the worth of the soul are so much in earnest— 
nay, is it not wonderful that they are not much more 
in earnest—to bring this deluded throng to considera- 
tion, and to “turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God ;” that they escape 
the awful and impending danger to which they are ex- 
posed? But, 

2. Bring this subject, my dear youth, home to your- 
selves. Who of you have—and who of you have not 
—made it your chief end, to glorify God and to en- 
joy him for ever? Those of you who have not— 
whose consciences tell you that you have not—ought 
to be reminded—and let me, in faithfulness and ten- 
derness, tell you plainly, that hitherto you have lived 
worse than in vain. The chief end of your existence 
—the very purpose for which you were sent into the 
world—you have entirely neglected and disregarded. 
Such neglect and disregard, even on the supposition 
that you have been chargeable with no flagrant vice, 
nay on the supposition that you have exhibited an 
amiable example before the world—such neglect and 
disregard of God and of the best interests of your 
immortal souls, renders you unspeakably guilty in 
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his sight. It places you in the fearful situation of 
living, while thus you remain, under his constant dis- 
pleasure; and in danger of being cut off in your sins 
and rendered miserable for ever. Be entreated there- 
fore to consider your situation; to think of the reason- 
ableness of devoting yourselves to God—of your sacred 
obligations to do so; and of the safety and happiness 
of the state in which you will be found, if you make it 
your chief end to glorify God and to enjoy him for 
ever. Implore the aids of divine grace, to enable you 
humbly and firmly to form, and to carry into effect, the 
resolution, that henceforth you will endeavour to act as 
becomes your rational, moral, and immortal nature— 
that you will regard and live for eternity more than for 
time. 

But I rejoice in having reason to believe that some 
of you have already devoted yourselves, unfeignedly 
and unreservedly, to the glory and service of God. 
Thrice happy youth! you can never be thankful 
enough for that rich grace which has inclined you, in 
the morning of life, to make this dedication. Be not 
high minded but fear. Study to adorn the doctrine of 
God your Saviour in all things. Endeavour to keep 
your chief end constantly in view, through the whole 
of your subsequent life—assured that the more fully 
you do this—the more steadily and unreservedly you 
seek to glorify God—the more true happiness you will 
enjoy; the more useful you will be in the world, and 
the more exalted will be that state of endless felicity on 
which you will enter, when mortality shall be swallow- 
ed up of life. Amen. 





Notz.—The author is willing to place in a note, 
what he could not conveniently introduce into the 
lecture. In Exodus xxxii. 31—33, we thus read— 
« And Moses returned unto the Lorn, and said, Oh, 
this people have sinned a great sin, and have made 
them gods of gold. Yet now if thou wilt forgive 
their sin: and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written. And the Lorp said 
unto Moses, whosoever hath sinned against me, him 
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will I blot out of my book.” Scott’s admirable com- 
mentary on this passage is in the following words: 


“The meaning of this vehement language has been much dis- 

uted: and some contend, that he expressed his willingness to be 
blotted out of the book of life, and so finally to perish, provided 
this might be accepted as an atonement for the sin of his people; 
and they put the same construction on the words used by Paul, 
on something of a similar occasion. But this interpretation seems 
inadmissible: for the spiritual law of God only requires us to 
‘love our neighbours as ourselves; not more than ourselves, 
which surely is implied, in being willing to be for ever miserable, 
either for their temporal or eternal salvation. Even Christ, of 
whom Moses is supposed to have a type in this proffer, was only 
willing for our salvation to die a temporal death, with every pos- 
sible circumstance of inward and outward suffering; not to be 
eternally miserable: and the apostle says, ‘ We ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren ;’ not that we ought to devote our souls 
to destruction for them. No doubt zeal for the honour of God 
glowed in the heart of Moses, when he thus expressed himself; 
and perhaps he could not conceive, how that could be secured 
and manifested, either by destroying or sparing his people. But 
it should be remembered, that not only final Rea oe final des- 
perate enmity to God, is implied in the proposal, if thus under- 
stood; and it is wonderful that any man should think, a willing- 
ness to be eternally wicked and a desperate hater of God, can 
spring from love to him, and bea Res expression of zeal for 
his glory! If, therefore, Moses referred to this proposal, when 
he said, ‘ Peradventure | shall make an atonement for your sin;’ 
the words may be thus paraphrased ; ‘O Lord, instead of destroy- 
ing Israel as a sacrifice to thy justice, and making of me a great 
nation, let me be the sacrifice, and spare them: and if it may not 
consist with thy glory to spare thenrotherwise, and my death may 
suffice for that purpose, exclude me from Canaan, and take me 
out of life, im any way thou seest good, that my people may be 
preserved and thy name glorified.’ But perhaps he only meant 
to say, ‘If my people must be destoryed, cut me off also, and let 
me not survive or witness their destruction.’ The expression, 
‘blot me out of thy book,’ is an allusion to the affairs of men, 
which is used in various senses in the Scriptures, as may be seen 
by the ey pe references. Whatever Moses meant by the re- 
quest, the Lord did not accede to it, at least on that occasion ; 
but only answered, that he would ‘blot those who had sinned out 
of his book ;’ that is, he would punish the guilty, not the inno- 
cent; yet, when Moses afterwards offended God, and was exclud- 
ed from Canaan while his people inherited it, this request may 
seem to have been remembered against him. 

“The Lord, in commanding Moses to lead the people to Ca- 
naan, and in promising that his angel should go before him, inti- 
mated that he would not immediately pour out et vengeance upon 
them to destroy them: but at the same time he declared, that this 
national violation of the covenant should be remembered against 
them, when their other crimes should induce him to visit them in 
anger. The Jews have to this day a saying current among them 
to this effect, ‘ That all the calamities which have ever since be- 
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fallen the nation, have in them a measure of the Lord’s indigna- 
tion for the sin of the golden calf.’ We are not informed in what 
manner He plagued the people at this time; but they felt sensibly 
the effects of his displeasure in some way or other: and it is par- 
ticularly to be noticed, that however Aaron endeavoured to ex- 
culpate himself, and many things have since been urged in his 
excuse, yet God expressly mentioned him, as a principal agent 
in this heinous transgression of Israel.” 

It will be perceived that the sentiments of the au- 
thor are in full accordance with those of this able di- 
vine and commentator; and that Dr. Scott has also 
taken occasion to speak of the other text to which re- 
ference has been made, and to give his judgment that 
it affords no countenance to the opinion controverted. 
But in regard to this latter text, the author has long 
been of the opinion, that it only needs to be fairly 
translated from the original, to show that it has no 
relation whatever to the subject in dispute. The 
text is found Rom. ix. 3, and stand in the original 
thus— Hvzouny yae avtos seyw avateua enya ano Tov 
Xevsrov imee tay aderApav pov, Tov ovyyeray pov xara 
caexa. The first part of this verse, in which the 
whole difficulty lies, our translators render—* For I 
could wish myself accursed from Christ.” Is this a 
just translation? Let those decide who have any 
tolerable acquaintance with the Greek language. (1.) 
Hvzouyr, is not in the subjunctive or potential mood— 
I could wish; but in the imperfect tense of the indi- 
cative—I wished or did wish. If the word qvzopn» 
had been accompanied with the potential conjunction 
av, it might have the force of meaning of the poten- 
tial mood. Of such a rendering of verbs in the indi- 
cative, when accompanied with this conjunction, our 
translation of the New Testament exhibits a number 
of unexceptionable examples. But in the text under 
consideration, this conjunction is not found ; and there- 
fore, unless the manifest sense of the passage had in- 
dispensably demanded it, qvzouyy ought not to have 
been translated, 1 could wish; but, agreeably to its 
proper import, I wished or did wish—referring not to 
the present, but to a former state of the apostle’s 
mind. This correct translation of yvzouqy is given by 
‘Arias Montanus, “optabam enim ipse.ego;” and by 
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our countryman, Charles Thomson—* for I, even I 
myself wished.” (2.) It happens that this verb, in the 
very mood and tense,in which it is found in the 
text we are considering, is read in one other place in 
the New Testament, Acts xxvii. 29—zvzovr0 yqueeav 
yevecdar—rightly rendered by our translators, they 
wished for the day. But why should yvzorvr0 be 
rendered they wished in this text, and yvzounqv, I could 
wish, in Rom. ix. 3? It is believed that no satisfactory 
reason can be assigned for this variation: and this 
belief is strengthened, by considering how the sense 
of the former passage would have been sunk and 
almost destroyed, if it had been translated like the 
latter—It would surely have been a very flat ex- 
pression, to have said of a ship’s crew in a dark and 
tempestuous night, and every moment in danger of 
destruction, that “they could have wished for the 
day.” Yet this would have been the very same 
kind of translation as that of the text we consider. 
(3.) In another respect, as well as in the rendering of 
the word yvzouny, the common translation seems not 
to correspond with the grammatical structure of the 
original: and it certainly departs from the govern- 
ment which the verb evyouer is seen to have in the 
exactly similar sentence which has just been quoted. 
In that sentence this Greek verb, signifying to wish, 
governs the noun which is the sudject of the wish, 
in the accusative case—vzyovre queeay yevecdac—they 
wished for the day. But in the passage we consider 
=--NUXOUNY yae ey avTos avafeua etal ato tov Xecorov--- 
the words eyo avros, which our translators render my- 
self, and make the subject of the wish, are not in the 
accusative case, but in the nominative. With what 
propriety is the apostle here represented as making 
himself eyo avtos—the subject of his wish? Accord- 
ing to the translators’ own rendering in the other pas- 
sage, they should have represented avadeza—a sub- 
stantive in the accusative case—as the subject of this 
wish: i. e. they should have represented the apostle 
as wishing an anathema, or a curse, from Christ; and 
not as wishing himself accursed from Christ. It oc- 
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curs, indeed, that the translators may have viewed 
the strict rendering of this passage to be this—* For 
I myself wished to be an anathema from Christ”— 
and that they considered the translation they have 
given as an equivalent. If this were so, it may justly 
be remarked that they have in this instance translated 
much more freely than they usually do, and differently, 
as we have seen, from what they did in a similar in- 
stance; and so, moreover, as not really to give the 
sense of the passage, nor in the manner which best 
agrees with the structure of the original language. 
On the whole, let the words sya avros be considered 
as the nominative to yvyounv, and let this word have 
its proper government of avaéexa, in the accusative, 
followed by the infinitive mood «was, and this followed 
by axo rov Xevorov, and let these words, preceded by 
the conjuction yag, be strictly rendered; we shall then 
have a translation corresponding exactly with that 
of Acts xxvii. 29, and the only one, it is believed, 
which can be considered as correct. It will stand 
thus—“For I myself did wish an anathema (or a 
curse) from Christ.” In regard to the rest of the 
verse there is no dispute. 

It may now be asked, what is the meaning of the 
whole verse? I answer, that it is at least evident 
that the meaning is not that which is communicated 
by the common translation:—it is evident that the 
apostle is not here speaking of the state of his mind 
when he wrote the epistle, but of what it had been 
long before, in his unconverted state. While he was 
in that deplorable state, and “exceedingly mad” 
against the Redeemer and his disciples, he had “ wished 
for an anathema,” or a curse, “from Christ, for,” or 
concerning, “his brethren, his kindred according to 
the flesh.” To what specific act, or acts, he might 
here have reference, he does not inform us. He else- 
where tells us, however, that he had been a Olas- 
phemer, as well as a persecutor and injurious. We 
also know that he was brought up and had his resi- 
dence at Jerusalem, and that he was there at the 
martyrdom of Stephen, and “kept the raiment” of 
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those who slew him. This event took place a short 
time, probably within a year, after the crucifixion of 
our Lord. Is any thing more probable than that the 
apostle, then a young and ardent Pharisee, and de- 
voted to all the measures and views of the Jewish 
priesthood, was one of those who invoked upon them- 
selves the awful curse—*his blood be upon us and 
upon our children?” Or if he did not join in the cry, 
at the very time, that hearing of it, as he certainly 
would, he had openly and often expressed his appro- 
bation of it, and thus made himself a party to it? And 
is it not probable that, together with his general cha- 
racter as a blasphemer, he might have this dreadful act 
particularly in view? If so, it not only gives great 
force to the text, but great strength and point to the 
whole context. Well might he, in recollection of all 
this, have “ great heaviness and constant sorrow in 
his heart; because “on his brethren, his kindred ac- 
cording to the flesh,” he had invoked the awful ana- 
thema which he now saw abiding on them. He had, 
by the immeasurable grace of God and the miraculous 
interposition of the Saviour, been delivered from the 
curse himself. But he saw that the most of them 
were still under it, and likely so to remain: and, in 
contemplating their guilty and impenitent state, he 
could call God to witness, that he felt “great heavi- 
ness and constant sorrow of heart.” Nor was this 
alleviated, but greatly aggravated, when he recollected 
that the people, now reduced to this awful situation, 
were once the peculiar people of God—* Israelites to 
whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises; whose are the fathers, and 
of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who 
is over all God blessed for ever. Amen.” 

The author is not willing to close this extended 
note, in which he has attempted to correct what he 
conscientiously believes to be an error in the common 
English version of the New Testament, without re- 
marking, that he is not among those who believe that 
version to be very faulty, and of course to need very 
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frequent corrections. On the contrary, he considers 
it as one of the very best translations that ever was, 
or ever can be made; and he has never seen any other 
English version, even of a single book of this part of 
the sacred volume, which, taken as a whole, he thought 
equal te the vulgar version. Yet to suppose that this 
version, the work of fallible men, is absolutely perfect, 
is an extreme on the other side. Nothing but the 
original is perfect. If it can be shown that, in a few 
instances, the eminently learned, and upright, and 
pious men, who formed the vulgar version, have, 
through that imperfection which cleaves to every 
thing human, not given the best rendering of a par- 
ticular phrase or passage, let this be candidly shown ; 
and if it be satisfactorily shown, a service is certainly 
rendered to the cause of truth. Whether this has been 
done, in the present instance, let competent judges 
decide. 
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LECTURE III. 


WHAT RULE HATH GOD GIVEN TO DIRECT US HOW WE MAY 
GLORIFY AND ENJoY HIM! 


Tue second answer, or proposition, of our catechism 
is thus expressed— 

“The word of God, contained in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, is the only rule to direct 
us, how we may glorify and enjoy him.” 

Divine revelation, as made known to us by language, 
is here called the word of God; and is said to be con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
The book which is formed by the record of this reve- 
lation is also, you know, commonly called the Bzble. 
It may be of some use to consider, very briefly, the 
meaning, and the propriety, of these several terms and 
appellations. 

The word Bible—derived from the Greek word 
Br6r0s, (Biblos)—means the book, by way of eminence. 
There is great propriety in this appellation. We 
could do better without all the other books in the 
world, than without the Bible. It is from this alone 
that we are fully taught the nature of God, our duty 
‘to Him, the way of salvation through our Lord 
Jesus Christ—the way to escape a state of endless 
future misery, and to secure a state of endless future 
happiness. What is all other knowledge compared 
with this? But besides this, the Bible communicates 
knowledge of a highly important kind. It gives us 
the only rational account of the creation of the world 
which we inhabit; of the original formation and state 
of man; of the introduction of moral evil into the 
world; of the general deluge; and of the early his- 
tory of mankind. As competent a judge as ever 
lived—Srir Witiiam Jonzs—wrote on a blank leaf 
of his Bible, the following character of this sacred 
book—“I have carefully and regularly perused these 
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Holy Scriptures; and am of opinion, that the volume, 
independently of its divine origin, contains more 
sublimity, purer morality, more important history, 
and finer strains of eloquence than can be collected 
from all other books, in whatever language they may 
have been written.” After such a testimony, from 
the first scholar of his age, one would suppose that, 
in the absence of better motives, a regard to charac- 
ter, would prevent any man who has a character to 
preserve or to acquire, from speaking contemptuously 
or slightingly of the Bible. 

The contents of the Bible are called, in the answer 
before us, “the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments.”——The term Scriptures is synonymous with 
Writings; and they are called the Scriptures—that is, 
the Writings---by way of eminence; for the same 
reason that the whole volume, as we have just seen, 
is called the Bible, or the book. 

The sacred writings which were penned before the 
coming of Christ, are called the Old Testament ; those 
which were afterwards penned, by the apostles and 
evangelists, are called the New Testament---The rea- 
son of this may be shortly stated thus: The He- 
brew word pz (Berith) and the Greek word Acaénxy 
(Diatheke) signify, in each of those languages, both a 
covenant and a testament; and in some parts of the 
sacred writings, should be rendered by one of these 
English words, and in other parts by the other: so 
that there has been some difficulty, and some dif- 
ference of opinion, in deciding which of these Eng- 
lish words should be preferred, as the general repre- 
sentative, or interpretation, of the Hebrew or Greek 
term, of which it is the translation. On the whole, 
the word Testament has been preferred, and probably 
with justice. Now observe, that after the sin of our 
first parents, by which they broke the covenant of 
works, under which they were in the state of inno- 
cence, it pleased God to form with them another 
covenant, called the covenant of grace. This was 
made in virtue of the undertaking of Christ, and par- 
ticularly of his atonement, in which it was to be 
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ratified by his blood. The Mosaic or Jewish dispen- 
sation, and the Christian dispensation, both refer— 
you must be careful to remember—to the covenant of 
grace, sealed with the blood of Christ. Neither of 
these dispensations, was at all grounded on the first, 
or old covenant of works, which, being broken, could 
not be renewed. But inasmuch as the Patriarchal, 
and the Mosiac or Jewish dispensations, looked for- 
ward to the death of the testator, (as our Saviour is 
expressly called in the epistle to the Hebrews) for this 
reason, and for this only, all the communications from 
God to man which took place under those dispensa- 
tions—the inspiried writmgs among the rest—are 
called the old covenant, or the Old Testament. And 
for a like reason, all the divine communications and 
institutions which have been made since the death of 
Christ, under the gospel dispensation—its inspired 
writings especially—are called the new covenant, or 
the New Testament. 

Thus, you perceive, the Bible consists of two tes- 
taments, each of which is an essential part of it; and 
therefore the language, which you sometimes hear, of 
the Bible and the Testament, is wholly incorrect—the 
Bible includes both Testaments.* 

The sacred writings are also called, in the answer 
before us, “the word of God.” The propriety of this 
appellation may be shown from the language of sacred 
writ. We there read, that “all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God,”—and that “'The prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man: but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 


* The first time that the author remembers to have seen or heard 
the phrase—“ The Bible and Testament,” was in that wretched 
receptacle of vulgar blasphemy, Paine’s ‘Age of Reason.” 
Since then, however, he has observed its use occasionally, both 
in oral and written speech. It is by no means unimportant to 
preserve the idea fully in the popular mind, that there is no Bible 
which does not contain the whole of God’s revealed will; and 
that although it may be both lawful and expedient to publish de- 
tached parts of the sacred volume, yet that all the parts are of 
equal authority; and that neither the Old Testament without the 
New, nor the New without the Old, but both conjointly, consti- 
tute the Scriptures of truth, the Book of God—the Bible. 
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Hence it appears that the Scriptures are, with eminent 
propriety, called the word of God; because they are, 
in fact, the words which God himself addresses to 
men; although men were used as instruments to 
utter these words, in the languages in which the 
divine oracles are delivered to us. And it were well 
if this were so kept in mind, as that whenever we read 
the Scriptures, or hear them read, we should recollect 
that the voice of God is then sounding in our ears. 
This would be to act, in some good measure, like 
those Thessalonians whom St. Paul commends—* For 
this cause also, (says he) thank we God without 
ceasing, because, when ye received the word of God 
which ye heard of us, ye received it, not as the word 
of men, but as it is in truth, the word of God; which 
effectually worketh also, in you who believe.” 

Here it may be proper to remark, that the second 
Person of the ever blessed Trinity is sometimes, in 
the New Testament, called by way of emphasis the 
Word of God:—because (says Parkhurst) “he hath 
always been the great Revealer to mankind of Jeho- 
vah’s attributes and will; or because, as he himself 
speaketh, Matt. vi. 27, No one knoweth the Father 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him.” “ The Divine Person (says Macknight) 
who has accomplished the salvation of mankind, is 
called the Word, and the Word of God, Rev. xix. 13, 
not only because God at first created, and still governs 
all things by Him, but because, as men discover their 
sentiments and designs to one another by the inter- 
vention of words, speech, or discourse, so God, by his 
Son, discovers his gracious designs, in the fullest and 
clearest manner to men. All the various manifesta- 
tions which he makes of Himself in the works of crea- 
tion, providence, and redemption, all the revelations 
he has been pleased to give of his will, are conveyed 
to us through Him; and therefore he is by way of 
eminence fitly styled Tux Worp or Gop.” 

But though Christ our Saviour be the living word 
of God, and pre-eminently worthy of this appellation, 
as being the grand source and medium of all the 
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divine communications made to intelligent beings, yet 
this is no reason why the communications made by 
his Spirit to holy men, and in their language announc- 
ed to the world, should not also be styled the word of 
God. By them, as we have seen, the Spirit of God 
did speak: and we certainly ought to have no diffi- 
culty, and no hesitation, in calling what they spake, 
as recorded in the sacred writings, by the same ap- 
pellation which is used freely and abundantly by 
themselves. The remainder of the time to which 
this discussion must be confined, would scarcely suf- 
fice to recite to you all the passages of the sacred 
volume, in which parts of it are called the word of 
God, or in which the whole of it is so denominated, 
or represented. I shall repeat a few texts, as speci- 
mens of a multitude of the same character. In the 
Old Testament, we read that Samuel said to Saul— 
“Stand thou still a while, that I may show thee the 
word of God—The word of God came to Shemaiah— 
The word of God came to Nathan—Every word of 
God is pure—The word of our God shall stand for 
ever—Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 
way! By taking heed thereto acccording to thy 
word.” 

In the New Testament, we find our Saviour charg- 
ing the Scribes and Pharisees with “ making the word 
of God of none effect by their traditions.” We are 
told that “the word of God came unto John in the 
wilderness’—That the multitude pressed upon our 
Saviour “to hear the word of God”—That the seed, 
in a parable which he spake, was “the word of 
God.” “My brethren (said he) are those which 
hear the word of God, and do it,”’—And “blessed 
are they that hear the word of God and do it.” We 
are told that the apostles—“ spake the word of God 
with all boldness”—that the “ word of God increased 
in Jerusalem”—that “Samaria received the word of 
God”—that “the whole city came together to hear 
the word of God”—and that “ faith cometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of God.” Now, no 
one wt seems to me, can say that Jesus Christ is, in 
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all these passages, referred to, as the word of God— 
without such a perversion of speech, and such a vio- 
lation of the whole context, as must destroy the very 
use and import of language. Let none, then, have a 
scruple in calling the Scriptures what they so fre- 
quently call themselves. 

You have heard that the reason why the Scriptures 
are called the word of God, is, that they were given 
by divine inspiration—* holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” To the nature 
and evidence of this divine inspiration I propose to 
call your attention distinctly, in the next lecture. The 
remainder of the present must be employed in saying 
something in answer to a previous inquiry, which it is 
natural to make, namely, whether the writings of the 
Old and New Testaments, as we now have them, may 
fairly be considered as containing a faithful record of 
what was originally the inspired word of God 
Without pretending to enter fully into this subject, I 
will endeavour to give you a summary of the most 
important facts, and of other information in relation 
to it. 

There are, you know, some writings, mentioned 
and referred to in the Old Testament—such as, “ The 
book of the wars of the Lord, the book of Jasher, the 
book of Nathan the prophet, the book of Gad the 
seer’—and several others, which have not come 
down to us. It is not certain, and I think not proba- 
ble, that these books were ever considered by the 
ancient Jews as of equal authority with those which 
have been preserved, and which are now acknow- 
ledged, both by Jews and Christians, as canonical 
Scripture. Perhaps they were considered as good 
historical records, but not as possessing divine au- 
thority. This, however, is a doubtful point. But it 
is not doubtful, that since they have not been trans- 
mitted to us, they have not been judged by Him who 
has so wonderfully watched over the preservation of 
his revealed truth, to contain any thing important to 
be known in the church of Christ. From that church 
we cannot believe that her divine Head has permitted 
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any information to be withheld, which her edification 
and comfort demand. 

In regard to the books which compose what is 
called The Apocrypha, it may be sufficient to remark, 
that although the most of them appear to have been 
written by Jews, yet that none of them were written 
in the Hebrew language; that they were certainly 
written after the days of Malachi, with whom, accord- 
ing to the universal testimony of the Jews, the spirit 
of prophecy ceased; that they never have been ac- 
knowledged by the Jews as canonical Scripture; that 
the writers of them do not themselves lay claim to in- 
spiration; ‘that they certainly contain some things 
which are fabulous and contradictory; that they are 
never quoted or referred to by the writers of the New 
Testament; that they are manifestly devoid of that 
majesty and simplicity in the composition, which 
characterize the prophetic and historical writings of 
the Old Testament; and that they were not received 
as canonical, in the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tianChurch. Although, therefore, the Romish Church 
receives these books’ as canonical, they are, as such, 
rejected by all Protestant churches. ‘The Church of 
England directs them to be read “for example of life 
and instruction of manners;” but other reformed 
Churches regard them merely as they regard other 
human compositions—as containing some true history 
and some excellent maxims of wisdom, but. still 
mingled with much error and imperfection. 

There seems to be satisfactory evidence that the 
Canon of the Old Testament was settled by Ezra, 
down to his time, about 450 years before Christ. 
Ezra was himself an inspired writer; and therefore 
may be considered as giving authenticity to the whole 
which he reviewed. He probably added the last chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, in which, if it were supposed to 
be written by Moses, he would be exhibited as giving 
an account of his own death and burial. Several 
other additions, in the opinion of the learned Dean 
Prideaux, were made by Ezra, which infidel writers 
have cavilled at, as affording ground for charging the 
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Bible with forgeries and falsehoods. But if these ad- 
ditions—very useful to give us some important infor- 
mation—were made under the same infallible guidance 
with which the other parts of the sacred volume 
were written, and by a confessedly inspired writer, 
you perceive that this charge is utterly futile and 
groundless. 

The books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther 
and Malachi, were probably placed in the sacred 
canon, by Simon the Just, the last of the men who 
composed what has been denominated the great 
Synagogue.* 

The Jews, it is known, have ever been, in the high- . 
est degree, jealous of their sacred writings. They 
counted the words, and even the letters, of which 
these writings consisted, that they might be able to 
know with certainty that nothing had been added to, 
or subtracted from them. ‘There is, indeed, I think, 
some reason to believe, that since the time of our Sa- 
viour, they have attempted to corrupt a few passages, 
which went to prove most plainly that Jesus was the 
Christ. But the attempt was made too late to be suc- 
cessful. They could not corrupt all the copies. And 
even if they could, the whole of their sacred books 
had, before this time, been faithfully translated into 
other languages. The first version, that of the Sep- 
tuagint—so called from its being supposed to be the 
work of seventy-two Jews—was made into Greek, 


* “ What the Jews called the great Synagogue, were a number 
of elders amounting to 120, who succeeding, some after others, in 
a continued series, from the return of the Jews again into Judea 
after the Babylonish captivity, to the time of Simon the Just, la- 
boured in the restoring of the Jewish Church and state in that 
country ; in order whereunto the Holy Scriptures being the rule 
they were to go by, their chief care and study was, to make a 
true collection of those Scriptures, and publish them accurately 
to the people. Ezra, and the men of the great Synagogue that 
lived in his time, completed this work as far as I have said. And 
as to what remained further to be done in it, where can we better 
place the performing of it, and the si | and finishing of the 
whole thereby, than in that time, where those men of the great 
Synagogue ended that were employed therein, that is, in the tme 
of Simon the Just, who was the last of them ?”—Prideaua’s Con, 
vol. i, pages 573, 574. 
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a considerable time before the coming of Christ; and 
is that which is generally quoted by our Lord ana 
his apostles in the New Testament. 

The New Testament, you are aware, was written 
in Greek. Some think that Matthew was written in 
Syro-Chaldaic, the language of the Jews in the time 
of Christ, and for their particular benefit. This, how- 
ever, is questionable. It seems most probable, that 
the whole of this part of the Bible, was originally 
penned in the Greek language—then the most uni- 
versally known of any in the world, and into which, 
as you have heard, the Old Testament had already 
been translated, and with such fidelity as to have 
been quoted, and thereby sanctioned by our Lord 
himself. If the gospel of Matthew was first written 
in the Jews’ language, it might also, in the time of the 
apostles, have been rendered into Greek. 

It seems probable that before the death of the apos- 
tle John, who lived till about the commencement of 
the second century, the most of the Scriptures were 
translated into the Latin, if not also into the Syriac 
tongue. The Syrians of India, it appears, still main- 
tain that their New Testament is not a translation, 
but a copy of the original. In this there is reason to 
believe they err; but their translation, it is certain, 
was made very early—as well as the Ethiopic, Ar- 
menian, and several others. Now, if there had ever 
been a wish to corrupt the New Testament—which 
it does not appear that there was in the two first cen- 
turies, except by a few heretics—the thing could not 
be done; because copies had been so multiplied, and 
faithful translations so fully made, that the true reading 
could be easily ascertained. 

It seems proper that I should here take some notice 
of the various readings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in the original languages; as this is a subject 
in regard to which erroneous notions are often enter- 
tained and propagated. ‘These various readings were, 
indeed, a fruitful theme of infidel declamation, for 
a long time. But it led eventually, as other in- 
fidel objections have always led, to a more full and 
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satisfactory establishment of sacred truth. Dr. Krn- 
nicort, of England, who took the lead in this impor- 
tant undertaking, and a most learned Italian by the 
name of De Rossi since, have collated, or compared, 
all the manuscript copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which they could find in the whole world, as well as 
some of the earliest printed copies, and have given a 
fair exhibition of the various readings in all. The 
same has been most laboriously done, in regard to the 
New Testament, by a considerable number of learned 
men. And what has been the result? Truly the © 
number of various readings is great, and at first sight 
might appear formidable. But examine them care- 
fully and candidly, and not only does the fear of a 
corrupted Bible vanish, but the integrity of the sacred 
text, is most wonderfully established. Ninety-nine 
hundredths of them—I think I may safely say—are 
manifest slips of the pen, mistakes or oversights of 
transcribers, or errors of the press—exactly like what 
you may see in a collection of the same kind, made 
by Mr. Carey, in his first edition of our translation of. 
the Bible, printed in this city; and like what you may 
now find, in almost all the Bibles that you daily read. 
But do any of you think that you are in danger of, 
mistaking the truths of your Bible, because of these 
errors of the press? You know you do not. And 
competent judges have given it as their opinion, that 
the most corrupt copy of the Greek New Testament 
that can be found, if taken all together, would not 
change one important truth of the sacred volume. 
You will not understand, however, that among 
these various readings there are not some of very con- 
siderable importance—for ascertaining the true sense 
of particular passages, and with a view to determine 
whether certain clauses or periods, ought to be retain- 
ed or rejected. But when the whole are brought to- 
gether and compared, the true reading is, in general, 
not difficult to be judged of; and the mind of the bibli- 
cal scholar is satisfied, and even delighted, to find that 
his faith in Scripture is not shaken, but greatly con- 
firmed.—To find, that although a perpetual miracle 
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has not been wrought—for nothing less would have 
been sufficient—to prevent the slips and errors of 
transcribers and printers, yet that the providence of 
God has manifestly and wonderfully preserved his 
revealed truth, so that it has remained uncorrupted to 
the present time. It is well observed by Griesbach 
that,* “Tur worp or Gop is not changed, when a 
term or two is expugned, or added, or changed for 
another, in the vulgar text. That which is usually 
called the Word of God, agreeably to a Hebrew rather 
than a Latin appellation, is contained in the sense of 
sacred Scripture; and does not so depend on sylla- 
bles and letters, as that the real word of God, that is, 
the doctrine of Christ and the apostles, is destroyed, 
when (on the best reason and authority, and with a 
perfect preservation of the sense,) a particular term 
is changed—Tue worp or Gop ENDURETH FOR EVER! 
Nor is it rendered uncertain by the labours of modest 
and pious critics, whose sole aim it is, that by the help 
of God, they may render the divine word as certain 
as possible.” 

In translating the revealed will of God out of the 
original into other languages, an accurate knowledge 
of both, as well as the greatest care and fidelity, ought 
certainly to be possessed by the translators. And 
these were unquestionably the qualifications, and that 
in a very eminent degree, of those who formed our 
common English translation of the Bible. Ido not 
believe they are chargeable with a known or wilful 
perversion, of a single phrase or word of the original 
text. After a diligent and repeated comparison, for 
myself, of the whole of the translation of the New 


* Deinde non ideo verbum Dei, mutatur quia in textu vulgari 
unum alterurnye vocabulum deletur aut additur aut cum alio 

ermutatur. Quod, Hebraico magis quam Latino nomine, verbum 

ei appellare solent, continetur sensu scripture sacra; non autem 
ita in ipsis syllabis atque literis, consistit ut mutato (ob gravis- 
simas rationes et auctoritates, ac salvo sensu) vocabulo quodam, 
ipsum Dei verbum, hoc est doctrina Christi ac apostolorum, 
pereat. * * * * * Verbum Dei manet in eternun! Nec incertum 
fit studiis criticorum modestorum atque piorum, qui unice id 
agunt, ut, Deo auxiliante, quam possunt maxime verbum divinum 
reddant certissimum.—Proleg. sect. i. 
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Testament with the original Greek, and the various 
readings of Griesbach, I do think that it gives one of 
the best exhibitions of the truth of God, in that por- 
tion of his holy word, that ever was or ever can be 
made. Ido not say that the translation is perfect 
It is human, and it ought to be considered as fairly 
open to every real improvement. Particular words 
and passages might doubtless be somewhat more per- 
fectly rendered. But hundreds of proposed amend- 
ments would, if made, be, in my opinion, changes for 
the worse, and not for the better. And it is not with- 
out great regret that I ever hear this translation, or 
any part of it, spoken of in a manner which is calcu- 
lated, although it be not intended, to make an unlet- 
tered Christian distrust its fidelity and general accu- 
racy. It certainly is both faithful and accurate, be- 
yond what can usually be met with, or hoped for, in 
productions merely human. 

In regard to the Old Testament, although the fidelity 
of the translators was as great, doubtless, in rendering 
that, as in the other part of their work, and although 
they were certainly well acquainted with the Hebrew 
language, yet they did lack some means of making a 
perfect translation, which have been furnished since 
their time. By the aid of these means, Lowth has 
given a new translation of the prophecy of Isaiah; 
and some other parts of the Old Testament have been 
translated by others, in such manner as to be, at least 
in the opinion of many, a sensible improvement of 
the old version. Yet even here, the principal improve- 
ment lies in removing some obscurities, and bringing 
to view some latent beauties and energies, of the 
original writers. So far as I can judge and recollect, 
they do not exhibit, in the old version, a single error 
so connected with either faith or practice, as to be 
important to the common reader. 

The truth is, that almost every language has pecu- 
liarities that cannot be perfectly translated. Those 
who are familiar with the original languages of the 
Bible, see these peculiarities, and wish to transfuse 
them into a translation. But when they attempt it, 
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they often find that they have not succeeded a whit 
better than others had done before. Dr. Young has 
remarked, “that the numerous attempts to translate 
Homer, show that Homer has never been translated.” 
Those who read the wonderful poems of that ancient 
author in the original, see some beauties which they 
do not see in any translation. They try to transfer 
these beauties into their mother tongue, and they fail, 
like all their predecessors. It is exactly so with the 
incomparable originals of the Holy Scriptures. Many 
attempts at a new and more perfect translation have, 
on the whole, not been as successful as those which 
preceded them. For myself, I strongly incline to the 
opinion, that. any new translation of the whole Bible 
which could now be obtained, would not, take it alto- 
gether, be as good as the old. Particular passages 
would probably be improved, but the defects in other 
respects, would, it is likely, more than counterbalance 
all the improvements. If we could have a Bible in 
which the common version should stand as it is, with 
the exception of a few places in which critics and 
commentators are much agreed that changes might 
be made for the better, and agreed too in regard to 
what the changes should be, it would, I think, be de- 
sirable. But such a work is scarcely to be hoped for ; 
and in one in which the changes should be numerous 
and extensive, there are in my mind, the most serious 
objections. As the matter now stands, those who 
take an interest in revealed truth, although entirely 
unacquainted with the original languages of the Bible, 
can, and often do, learn from commentators and 
preachers of the gospel, what can be said in favour 
of an improved rendering of certain words and 
phrases. It seems better to leave the matter here, 
than to attempt something which may not be at once 
safe and practicable. 

In fine, my young friends, let nothing that you 
hear—and sometimes, I admit, very properly hear— 
about the import of this or that original word, or 
phrase, lead you to suspect that you do not read the 
true sense of the sacred Scriptures, in the common or 
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vulgar version of your Bibles. Take from speakers, 
or commentators, every real illustration of the original 
sacred text, which they may satisfy you that they 
furnish. ‘This you ought certainly to do. But rely 
upon it, every thing which goes to invalidate a doc- 
trine or truth, which you find in a plain passage of 
your Bible, as you now have it—especially if it is 
confirmed by other passages—is a deception. Here 
is the true test :—Is the doctrine questioned in a par- 
ticular text, clearly taught in other texts? If it be, 
let the critic have his way, rather than trouble your- 
selves much about it. He may be right, or he may be 
wrong. But the doctrine in question is true, if it is 
clearly taught in any part of the sacred volume, and 
especially if it be repeatedly taught. And as to all 
attempts to make those who cannot judge for them- 
selves of the original languages of Scripture, believe 
that the vulgar version does not give a right view of 
any important truth of revelation, they ought to be re- 
garded as attempts of the most wicked and mischie- 
vous kind. 

Let me now, in closing this lecture, beg your very 
serious attention to two or three remarks and advices 
of a practical kind, arising out of what you have 
heard at this time. 1. Often think on the treasure 
which you possess in having the Bible—having it in 
your own hands, and being able to read it in your 
own language. This is not thought on, a hundredth 
part as much as it ought to be; nor with any proper 
measure of that lively gratitude to God, for his dis- 
tinguishing favour in this respect, which all who have 
received the favour ought to feel and to express. 
The Bible is really the sun of the moral system. 
Take it from the world, and a night of ignorance and 
vice, of the most awful kind, would immediately suc- 
ceed. There is not now a people on the face of the 
earth who are not idolaters, except those whom the 
Bible has kept from being so. ‘There never was a 
people that did not run into idolatry, of some kind, 
unless preserved from it by revelation. The Moham- 
medans form no exception. The Koran borrowed 
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from the Bible the doctrines which keep Mussulmans 
from worshipping idols. The most learned and re- 
fined nations of heathen antiquity, the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Greeks, and Romans, were more va- 
rious, and more sottish, in their idolatry, than the 
barbarous nations they despised. The Chinese and 
Hindoos, in modern times, are all idolaters, in some 
form or other. Yes, and but for the Bible, you, my 
dear youth, in place of coming here this evening to 
worship the true God, and to hear of this blessed 
book, might have come here to worship stocks or 
stones, and some of you to be offered in sacrifice to 
an idol. Bind the Bible to your hearts. Never open 
it but with reverence, as the revealed will of God. 
Never open it without gratitude to God, that he 
has revealed his will to man; and that he has given 
you the happy lot to possess this inestimable trea- 
sure. 

2. Remember that where God has given much, he 
will require the more. “ This (said our Saviour) is 
the condemnation, that light has come into the world, 
and men have loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil. The servant that 
knew his Lord’s will, and did it not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes.” It is the greatest of mercies to 
live under the light of the gospel; but it will prove 
the greatest of curses to die under that light—to all 
whom the gospel shall not have made wise unto sal- 
vation. Yes, verily, this gospel will either prove 
“the savour of life unto life, or of death unto death,” 
to all who are acquainted with it. The possession of 
it is a privilege, a talent, a treasure, for which you 
have a high and solemn account to render. Now, 
that you may render up this account, “with joy, and 
not with grief,” let me— 

3. Most earnestly and tenderly counsel and exhort 
you, not only to read and study the Scriptures with 
diligence and care, so that your minds may be tho- 
roughly imbued with divine truth, but to seek earnestly 
of God the influences of his Holy Spirit—that same 
blessed Agent by whom the Scriptures were indited— 
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to seal his word on your hearts, to “sanctify you 
through the truth.” Never be content with intellec- 
tual attainments merely in scriptural knowledge, 
This knowledge is valuable chiefly with a view to its 
practical influence. Let me particularly recommend 
that you daily read the Holy Scriptures, not only 
with seriousness, but with prayer. Yes, let not the 
day pass, in ordinary circumstances, in which you 
do not attentively peruse at least a small porton of 
the word of life, accompanied with earnest prayer 
that God may bless it to your souls. I question if this 
practice was ever long continued without sensible 
benefit. Try it, precious youth, and may God grant 
that the benefit you derive from it, may be not only 
sensible, but saving. 

4, Take your part, cordially and actively, in en- 
deavouring to put the Sacred Scriptures into the 
hands of those who have hitherto remained ignorant 
of them. It is your happiness to live at a time when 
vigorous exertions are making, both to translate the 
word of God into many languages in which it has 
never yet been read, and to enable and persuade 
those whom poverty or carelessness have hitherto 
kept from reading it in the languages into which it 
has already been translated, to avail themselves of 
the richest blessing which a gracious God has ever 
bestowed on a guilty world. In this holy work, this 
heavenly-charity, cherish a sacred emulation to take 
your full share. Whether male or female, let no in- 
dividual who is not now a member of the Bible 
Society, or who has not contributed something to the 
Bible cause, neglect any longer to partake in the 
honour, the happiness, and the duty of patronising 
and promoting such institutions. To the rising gene- 
ration, the whole of this labour of love, this inestima- 
bly important concern, must soon be committed. And 
as they will answer it to God and to perishing mil- 
lions, they should look well, that they neither shrink 
from the labour, nor perform it slothfully, Rather 
let them far exceed, as we hope*they will, all that 
their fathers have done; and receive, in the largest 
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measure, the high reward of those, who, having 


“turned many unto righteousness, shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever.” 


LECTURE IV. 


WHAT RULE HATH GOD GIVEN TO DIRECT US HOW WE MAY 
GLORIFY AND ENJoY HIM? 


In our last lecture we entered on the discussion of. 


the second answer in our catechism, in which it is 
affirmed that—*The word of God, contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, is the only 
rule to direct us, how we may glorify and enjoy 
him.” 

It is not my intention to recapitulate any part of 
what was then delivered ; «as we shall need the whole 
of our time to discuss the important points to which it 
was intimated that your attention would now be 
called. These are, the nature and evidences of divine 
inspiration and revelation ;—subjects which have filled 
volumes, and of which it will, of course, be practica- 
ble to give you, in a single lecture, (and more we 
cannot devote to them,) only a general outline—a 
summary statement of the principal matters which they 
embrace. It is hoped, however, that enough will be 
said, to enable every attentive hearer to give a reason 
for the hope that is in him; a reason why he is a Chris- 
tian, and why he cherishes the high expectations 
which Christianity inspires. 

If we make a distinction between inspiration and 
revelation, we may say, that by rnsprration we un- 
derstand those divine communications which are 
made to the minds of individuals; by nevetation, 
the same communications made known to the world, 
by those who receive them from God. Revelation is 
a generic, inspiration a specific term. The Deity, 
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usually, first reveals his-mind and will to individuals, 
and then through them to the world. No one has a 
right to demand or expect that others should believe 
he has a direct communication from God, without 
verifying his pretensions by an undeniable miracle.* 

We have nothing to do with any other claims to 
revelation, than those which we make for what is 
contained in our Bible. In no other revelation, at 
present known to us, do we believe; and if this be 
not defensible, the pretensions of any other cannot 
certainly be shown to be better founded. 

1. Then, we can have no hesitation to assert, that 


* When this lecture was delivered, the author read to his 
audience a number of passages from “ Dicx’s Essay on the In- 
spiration of the Scriptures,” and recommended the careful peru- 
sal of the whole. That essay, in his opinion, is incomparably the 
best publication on the subject, which he has seen. Drcx’s ex- 
planation, in regard to the words or language of the sacred 
writers, is believed to be the only one that can be defended as 
rational and satisfactory. 

The substance of it is contained in the following extract : 

‘* A question of very great importance demands our attention, 
while we are endeavouring to settle, with precision, the notion of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures ; it relates to the words in which 
the sacred writers have expressed their ideas. Some think, that 
in the choice of words they were left to their own discretion, and 
that the language is human, though the matter be divine; while 
others believe, that in their expressions, as well as in their senti- 
ments, they were under the infallible direction of the Spirit. It 
is the last opinion which appears to be most conformable to truth, 
and it may be supported by the following reasoning. 

‘“ Every man, who hath attended to the operation of his own 
mind, knows that we think in words ; or that, when we forma train 
or combination of ideas, we clothe them with words; and that the 
ideas which are not thus clothed, are indistinct and confused. 
Let a man try to think upon any subject, moral or religious 
without the aid of language, and he will either experience a total 
cessation of thought, or, as this seems impossible, at least while 
we are awake, he will feel himself constrained, notwithstanding 
his utmost endeavours, to have recourse to words, as the instru- 
ment of his mental operations. As a great part of the Scriptures 
was suggested or revealed to the writers ; as the thoughts or senti- 
ments; which were perfectly new to them, were conveyed into 
their minds by the Spirit, it is plain that they must have been 

“accompanied with words Liga. ee to express them; and, conse- 
quently, that the words were dictated by the same influences on 
the mind which communicated the ideas. The ideas could not 
haye come without the words, because without them they could 
not have been conceived.” 
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a supernatural revelation from God is possible. I ex- 
plicitly mention a supernatural revelation, because 
God has unquestionably revealed himself to us in his 
works ;—and our reason also, by which we make all 
just inferences and conclusions, as well as many valu- 
able discoveries, is his gift. But by the revelation of 
which we now speak, we mean some important dis- 
coveries, which the works of nature and all the exer- 
cise and ingenuity of human reason employed upon 
them, could never make. We here assert that such 
a revelation is possible. None who admit the being 
and attributes of God—and with those who deny 
them we do not now contend—will be likely to say, 
that it is not possible for a Being of infinite power 
and wisdom to make a revelation, such as we have 
specified, to his creature man; and in such way too 
as perfectly to satisfy the creature that the revelation 
is from God. To deny this is, at once, to limit the 
power and the wisdom of the Supreme Being. It 
cannot, therefore, be denied. It not only involves no 
contradiction or absurdity, but it is no more, in fact, 
than to assert that God, who has actually revealed 
himself, to us in his works, can further reveal himself 
by additional and indubitable communications. 

2. Revelation is not only possible, but desirable ; 
and if made, must be highly useful. Lord -Herbert, 
the most learned of the English deists, has written 
largely and elaborately, to show that what he calls 
the light of nature is sufficient without revelation, to 
teach us the knowledge of God and of our duty. He 
has been ably and triumphantly answered by several 
writers, especially by Halyburton; but what is re- 
markable, he has virtually answered himself. Strange 
as it may seem, it is indubitably true, that he declares 
that he asked, and as he believed, received a revela- 
tion, or a miraculous intimation, to decide the mo- 
mentous question, whether he should, or should not, 
publish his book De veritate; a book in which he 
sets himself to prove that all revelations, and all 
miracles, are unnecessary. You may find a fair 
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-transcript of the whole passage, in Leland’s View of 
the Deistica]l Writers.* 

It does seem to me, that no candid deist, will re- 
fuse to admit that it would be desirable, and so far 
as we can see, useful, that the Deity should, if I may 
so say, speak out, and tell us plainly the truth or 
falsehvod of a great many important and most interest- 
ing points, about which human reason has been at 


*The passage referred to in the lecture is the following :— 
Speaking of a writer who had seen a manuscript life of Lord 
Herbert drawn up by himself, Leland says—‘‘ After having ob- 
served, that Lord Herbert’s tract, De veritate, was his favourite 
work, he produceth a large extract relating to it in that Lord’s 
own words, signifying, that though it had been approved by some 
very learned men to whom he had shown it, among whom he 
mentions Grotius, yet as the frame of his whole book was so dif- 
ferent from what had been written heretofore on this subject, and 
he apprehended he should meet with much opposition, he did con- 
sider, whether it were not better for him a while to suppress it. 
And then his lordship proceeds thus :— 

“« Being thus doubtful, in my chamber, one fair day in the 
summer, my casement being open towards the south, the sun 
shining clear, and no wind stirring, I took my book, De veritate, 
in my hands, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these 
words—O thou eternal God, author of this ight which now shines 
upon me, and giver oy all inward illuminations ; I do beseech thee, 
of thine infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request than a sin- 
ner ought to e: Lam not satisfied enough, whether I shall pub- 
lish this book: if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee give me some 
sign from heaven; if not, I shall suppress it. I had no sooner 
spoken these words, but a loud, though yet gentle noise, came forth 
from the heavens, (for it was like nothing on earth,) which did 
so cheer and comfort me, that I took my petition as granted, and 
that I had the sign I demanded; whereupon also I resolved to 

rint my book. This, how strange soever it may seem, I protest 
bofore the eternal God, is true; neither am I any way supersti- 
tiously deceived herein; since I did not only clearly hear the 
noise, but in the serenest sky that ever I saw, being without all 
cloud, did, to my thinking, see the place from whence it came.’ ” 

On this surprising but pap 9 pe fact Leland very justly 
remarks :—“ I cannot help thinking, that if any writer, zealous 
for Christianity, had given such an account of himself, as pray- 
ing for and expecting a sign from heaven to determine his doubt, 
whether he should publish a book he had composed in favour of 
the Christian cause; and, upon hearing a noise, which he took to 
be from heaven, had looked upon it as a mark of the divine ap- 
probation, and as a call to publish that book; it would have pass- 
ed for a high fit of enthusiasm, and would no doubt have subjected 
the author to much ridicule among the gentlemen that oppose 
revealed religion. What judgment they will pass upon it in Lord 
Herbert’s case I do not know.”—Leland’s View of Deistical 
Writers, vol. i. pp. 42—45. 
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a loss in every age of the world. For as one has 
well observed, “whatever the light of nature could 
do for man, before reason was depraved, it is evident 
that it has done little for him since. Reason, though 
necessary to examine the evidence and authority of 
divine revelation (which is its proper office) yet is in- 
capable of giving us all needful discoveries of God, 
the way of salvation, or the manner in which we 
may be brought into a state of communion with 
God.”* Patry—certainly among the most candid 
and conceding of disputants—cuts the question before 
us short, in this manner—*I deem it (says he) unne- 
cessary to prove that mankind stood in need of a 
revelation; because I have met with no serious per- 
son, who thinks that even under the Christian reve- 
lation, we have too much light, or any assurance 
which is superfluous.” 

3. If revelation be clearly possible, desirable, and 
if made, calculated to be highly useful, we think 
that we may fairly add, that it is also probable. It is 
fully admitted, that the fact, whether this revelation 
has actually been made, must be determined by the 
proper and competent evidence. But it is of some 
importance, and is always so considered in alleging 
evidence, that we do not offer it to establish a fact 
improbable in itself. We think that we have no lack 
of evidence in the present case ; but we wish it to be 
considered, whether prodabdility is not clearly on our 
side at the outset. And we do think, that when we 
consider how needful and useful a revelation must 
be, and how the goodness of the Creator has provided 
for the wants and the happiness of all his creatures, 
the probability strongly is, that he has provided for 
this great want of his creature man—the creature 
who is certainly the head of this lower creation. We 
think that it is not analogous to all that we see of the 
divine goodness, in supplying the wants and natural 
desires of his other sensitive creatures, even of the 
lowest order, that he should leave the noblest of them 
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with wants and desires which are not supplied or 
provided for, if the revelation in question be not 
given. Here, too, it ought, in all fairness, to be men- 
tioned, that a very large proportion of that light and 
knowledge in regard to the true God and his attri- 
butes, which modern deists possess, they have ac- 
tually derived from that very revelation which they 
attempt to prove to be unnecessary. The truth of this 
matter may be learned—and can only be learned— 
from the state of things among the heathen, even the 
best informed of them. ‘They, too, it is manifest, de- 
rived some aid from traditionary revelation. But 
even with this aid, their ideas of the Deity, of his attri- 
butes, and of many important points of moral duty, 
were lamentably defective and erroneous. Among 
the mass of mankind, the ignorance which prevailed 
was awful and shocking in the extreme. It was em- 
phatically true, according to the strong language of 
Scripture, that “ darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people.” 

It has, we are aware, been made an objection 
against the Bible, that while it claims to be a revela- 
tion of high importance, it is known only to a small 
part, comparatively, of those whom it ought to bene- 
fit. But if the true state of this fact be carefully at- 
tended to, it will be found exactly analogous to what 
takes place in the divine dispensations, in almost 
every other respect. Information of every kind, is 
but very partially communicated to the mass of man- 
kind ;—they remain in gross and grovelling ignorance. 
The precious blessing of civil liberty, likewise, is not 
enjoyed by a hundredth part of the inhabitants of the 
globe. Yet knowledge and civil liberty are the gifts 
of God, intended for the benefit of mankind, and in 
themselves unspeakably valuable. They make the 
world much better than it would be without them; 
and, in due time, we hope and expect that the benefit 
of them will reach the whole human family. The 
case is the same—only a great deal stronger—with 
respect to divine revelation. It has introduced into 
the world, and continues in it, all the correct know- 
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ledge of God and of his attributes, and all adequate 
views of our duty to Him and to each other, which 
are possessed by our race. This knowledge has been, 
and now is, of incalculable use and benefit to the 
world. ‘To those who possess it fully, its value is in- 
estimable: and we know that it is promised in this re- 
velation itself—and certainly the signs of the times in 
which we live strongly indicate that the promise is 
now ina train of actual and rapid fulfilment—that this 
knowledge shall “cover the earth as the waters do the 
seas;”—that the sacred Scriptures shall be read in 
every language under heaven, and their benign effects 
be experienced by the whole race of man. 

Having thus, very briefly, shown that revelation is 
possible, desirable, useful, and probable, let us now 
consider the direct evidence that it has been given, 
and is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The proof or evidence that the Scriptures contain a 
divine revelation, has usually been divided into two 
kinds—ezxternal and internal. By external evidence 
is meant that which is derived from what has taken 
place in the world, to prove that the Bible contains the 
revealed will of God. By internal evidence is meant, 
that which is furnished simply by a careful perusal of 
the Scriptures themselves. There is certainly a just 
foundation for this division; and yet a rigorous regard 
to it, in so short a view of the subject as I am to give, 
might rather embarrass than assist my design. I 
shall, therefore, regard it only so far as may be found 
convenient. 

Let us begin with the internal evidence, or that 
which appears to an attentive and impartial reader, on 
the very face of the Scriptures themselves. Of this 
evidence a better summary statement cannot, I think, 
be made, than that which we have in our Confession 
of Faith, in these words—“ The heavenliness of the 
matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the 
style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of the 
whole, (which is to give all glory to God,) the full dis- 
covery which it makes of the only way of man’s sal 
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vation, the many other incomparable excellencies, and 
the entire perfection thereof, are arguments whereby 
it (the Scripture) doth abundantly evidence itself to be 
the word of God.” 

The first item of evidence mentioned in this state- 
ment is, “the heavenliness of the matter” which the 
sacred volume contains. This may well claim our 
attention. It is incapable of denial, that no other book 
in the world, nor all other books taken together, give 
us such just and sublime ideas as are given in the 
Bible, of God and of his attributes; of the kind of wor- 
ship and obedience which he requires; of the nature of 
holy communion with Him; and of his moral laws, or 
our duties to each other. The truth is, that in com- 
parison with what the Scriptures teach on these sub- 
jects, all the writings of the heathen philosophers, 
legislators, and sages, are darkness itself. 

Where and by whom then was this wonderful 
book—which in the last lecture I properly called the 
sun of the moral system—where, and by whom, was 
it written? It was written in a country scarcely 
thought worth notice by the great ancient heathen 
nations; written by men whom those nations despised 
as barbarians. A considerable part of it was written 
by shepherds, and peasants, and fishermen. Could 
such a book be produced by such men, and in such. 
circumstances, unless God had revealed his mind and 
will to them, and taught them how and what to write? 
To believe that this book, so superior to all others, 
could be produced by the men who wrote it, without 
divine aid, is, to my apprehension, to believe something 
far more wonderful and incredible, than all that the 
Bible contains. It is to believe that an effect exists 
without any adequate cause. 

2. The efficacy of the doctrine of this book proves it 
divine. It certainly has had infinitely more influence, 
in reforming and enlightening mankind—in making 
them better in all respects—than all the writings of the 
heathen sages, that were ever given to the world. 
How is this to be accounted for, if this book be not of 
divine origin, and if the knowledge it imparts be not 
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accompanied by a divine influence? Hundreds and 
thousands of the best, and many of them among the 
wisest men, that ever lived, have declared that the 
doctrines and truths of the Bible were the means of 
changing their tempers, hearts, and lives. It will not 
do to call this enthusiasm, or delusion. The parties 
thus wrought upon and changed, have often been far 
more remarkable for sobriety, discretion, wisdom, 
learning, benevolence, and usefulness, than any of 
those who make the charge. No rational account can 
be given of this fact, but that Holy Scripture has been 
made “the power and the wisdom of God,” to produce 
such an effect. 

3. The majesty of the style of Scripture, is another 
evidence of its divine origin. Recollect what has been 
said of the authors of these writings. Now, we admit 
that it is in the early periods of society that sublime 
compositions are usually produced. But what has 
given such a superiorty, in this respect, to the Jewish 
and Christian writings? In all that relates to the 
Deity, his attributes, works and worship, compare the 
compositions of the Bible with those of the most ele- 
vated strains of the heathen poets, or other writers, 
and you instantly perceive a difference that strikes 
you with astonishment. Had time permitted, it was 
my intention to have given you, from Burgh’s Dignity 
of Human Nature, a comparison which he makes, 
between what he says has been considered the most 
sublime description of Homer, and one of the Psalms 
of David, both in a literal version. His remark is, 
that the extract from Homer, in this comparison, ap- 
pears like “‘a capucinade, a mere Grub-street per- 
formance.”* There certainly never have been any 
other writers that did even approach the majesty and 
sublimity of the writers of Scripture, in what relates 
to the Deity. And this cannot be rationally ac- 
counted for, but on the supposition that these writers 
had higher and juster notions of the Deity than 
others, and were raised above themselves, by divine 
inspiration. 


* See the passage referred to, at the close of this lecture. 
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4. The consent of all the parts of Scripture, is 
another evidence of their divinity. This harmony of 
the sacred writers, when fairly viewed, is indeed 
wonderful. The different writers were not only of 
different ranks in life, and of different education, but 
they wrote at pericds of time far distant from each 
other, and on subjects of very various kinds; and 
often without knowing more than a part, at most, of 
what had been written by others. From the time 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, to the time that 
John penned the Apocalypse, was a period of about 
fifteen hundred years. Now, that a series of writers, 
of such different characters, and discussing such dif- 
ferent topics, should be adding something to the sacred 
volume through all this period, and often with only a 
very partial knowledge of what was there before, and 
yet there should be no contrariety, no inconsistency, 
but the most entire consent and harmony of the whole, 
this we affirm has no parallel—nothing resembling it, 
among merely human productions: and we afhrm 
that it can be satisfactorily accounted for in no other 
way, than by saying that these writers were all 
guided by one and the same Spirit of infallible truth. 
Many attempts, we know, have been made to find 
some inconsistency of one portion of Scripture with 
another ; but they have uniformly led to investigations 
which have more clearly demonstrated the entire 
agreement of the whole. 

5. “The scope of the whole Scripture, which is to 
give all glory to God,” is another internal evidence 
of its divinity. The whole sacred volume, taken to- 
gether, is calculated to exhibit the Deity as glorious 
in all his attributes;—to exhibit Him as infinitely 
worthy of the highest admiration, esteem and love, 
of all intelligent and moral beings—to show that they 
were created, as I have heretofore shown, to behold 
and promote his glory, and to find their supreme hap- 

iness, both here and to all eternity, in this high and 
delightful service. This we might naturally expect 
in a revelation from God, and we find it in this reve- 
lation ;—find it as it is not found in any other com 
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positions that ever were written. This book, there- 
fore, we believe came from God himself. 

6. The full discovery which the Bible makes of 
“the only way of man’s salvation,” affords a strong 
internal evidence of its divine origin. ‘The insupera- 
ble difficulty, among the best of the heathen philoso- 
phers and moralists, was, to collect any entirely satis- 
factory evidence of the immortality of the soul, and 
that God would both forgive and reward the penitent 
sinner. How, indeed, can these things be certainly 
known, unless they are revealed? That reason and 
observation might, and did afford some probability, 
and excite some hope in regard to them, we admit. 
But on such infinitely interesting topics, the mind is 
deeply anxious for certainty, for full assurance: and 
this never could be obtained, but by revelation. Here, 
blessed be God, we have it. ‘ Life and immortality 
are brought to light in the gospel:” and here—and 
only here—the whole plan of redeeming mercy, is 
clearly and gloriously exhibited. 

By revelation, and by revelation alone, we learn, 
that in the perfect unity of the divine essence, there 
are three distinctions, usually called Persons, and that 
each of these divine Persons bears a part in the great 
work of man’s redemption and salvation. Here, and 
here only, we learn of.a way of pardon, in consis- 
tency with the justice of God, through the atonement 
and righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ. Here we 
learn, that sanctification is the work of the Holy 
Spirit: and that thus the human soul—redeemed by 
the blood of the Son of God, and meetened for glory 
by his own blessed Spirit—shall be admitted to per- 
fect and endless felicity in heayen. This plan of sal- 
vation never did enter, and never could have entered, 
the mind of any human being, if it had not been re- 
vealed. But when revealed, the glory and excellence 
of it are seen to be inexpressible. It has accordingly 
been the reliance of the best of men, even in the try- 
ing hour of death. Of the reality of it, as the truth of 
God, they have doubted no more than of their own 
existence. 
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I have now finished what I propose to offer on the 
internal evidence which the Scriptures contain, that 
they are a revelation from God. I have, by no means, 
touched on all the points of evidence of this kind; 
and I have unavoidably been very brief on each point 
that I have noticed. Yet I have said more than I 
should, but for the consideration that it is of the in- . 
ternal evidence of the divinity of the Scriptures, that 
persons of all descriptions can best and most satis- 
factorily judge for themselves. It is indeed the in- 
ternal evidence of the truth of revelation which, at - 
last, most completely satisfies every mind, and dispels 
every doubt. I give it as my decisive opinion, that 
any man, who will carefully, diligently, candidly, and 
prayerfully study the Holy Scriptures, and compare 
one part with another, will at length, and before long, 
have no doubt left, that there he finds the revealed 
will of God. 

Let us now, very briefly, consider the external 
evidence that the Scriptures contain a divine revela- 
tion. Among the numerous sources of this kind of 
evidence, I have time to mention only two of the 
chief—miracles and prophecy: if, indeed, there be 
any just ground for distinguishing between prophecy 
and miracles. 

A miracle has been defined “an effect contrary to 
the established constitution and course of things, or a 
sensible deviation from the known laws of nature.” 
That a miracle should ever be wrought for a trivial 
purpose, is certainly contrary to all our ideas of fit- 
ness—to all our perceptions of the wisdom, regularity, 
order, and stability, which we observe in the works 
of God. But that for a great and important purpose, 
there should be some deviation from the established 
laws and order which we observe in the works of 
creation and providence, is in no respect unworthy of 
the power, the wisdom, or the goodness of the great 
Author of nature. “Man (says Dr. Gleig) is unques- 
tionably the principal creature in this world, and ap- 
parently the only one in it, who is capable of being 
made acquainted with the relation in which he stands 
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to his Creator. We cannot, therefore, doubt, but that 
such of the laws of nature as extend not their opera- 
tion beyond the limits of this earth, were established 
chiefly, if not solely, for the good of mankind; and if, 
in any particular circumstances, that good can be 
more effectually promoted by an occasional deviation 
from those laws, such a deviation may be reasonably 
expected.” Now, when we consider, as already 
shown, how desirable, useful, and even necessary, a 
revelation is, to teach man the true knowledge of God 
and the method in which he may be restored to the 
favour and eternal fruition of his Creator, we cannot 
deem it unworthy of infinite wisdom and goodness, 
and therefore not unreasonable, that we should expect 
some occasional deviation from the established laws 
of nature, for this great and important purpose. And 
you will observe, that in whatever degree it is rea- 
sonable to expect that a revelation should be made 
to mankind, in that same degree it is reasonable to 
expect that miracles should be wrought—for without 
a miracle, the supernatural communication could not 
be verified to the world at large. 

When any one affirms that he has a supernatural 
communication to make, we justly demand of him 
the evidence of this. And let it be remembered, that 
this is the doctrine of Scripture, and the test to which, 
as I have heretofore intimated, all who profess to 
have received revelations ought, in all cases, to be 
brought, If what they profess to teach were a mere 
matter of reason, we might judge of it by reason; or 
if a reliance were placed on argument, we would 
listen to the argument. But here is a communication 
to be made, of which reason is not, abstractly, the 
competent judge; and which demands regard, not 
from argument, but from divine authority. Show 
us, then, the authority by which your demand is 
sanctioned. ‘This can be done only by working an 
undeniable miracle. If this be done, but not other- 
wise, we submit to the demand. We submit, be- 
cause we cannot believe that He alone who can con- 
trol and change the laws of nature, would do it to 
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confirm a falsehood; and by doing so, to impose in 
the most grievous manner, on his rational creatures. 
Miracles, therefore, are essential to a revelation for 
the good of mankind at large; and when really 
wrought, they give it a divine sanction. 

That almost every kind of religion in the world has 
professed to have miracles connected with its preten- 
sions, we admit. But mark a difference, which at 
once annihilates this objection, as it relates to the 
Jewish and Christian systems. Yes, although this 
objection has been so much dwelt on, yet it is an un- 
deniable fact, that the Jewish and Christian systems 
are the only ones since the foundation of the world, 
that have professed to take their ortcin from mira- 
cles, wrought in the face of the world, and of which 
both friends and enemies might judge. This is what 
those systems professed to do, and they succeeded in 
it; and this has never been attempted, with success, 
by any other religion of which the world has yet 
heard. No other religion, I repeat, has ever begun its 
career, and professed to rest all its pretensions on 
open undeniable miracles, wrought in the presence of 
foes as well as friends, and succeeded in the attempt. 
Mohammed did not found his pretensions on miracles. 
He disclaimed this. He professed indeed to have 
divine communications; but they were all in secret. 
He avowed that his religion was to be propagated by 
the sword; and accordingly by the sword it was pro- 
pagated. 

Mr. Hume is the infidel writer of most note who has 
opposed the credibility of miracles. But he has been 
answered by Dr. Campbell, in a manner which seems 
to me to preclude all reply. The answer is the most 
satisfactory piece of controversy that I have ever | 
read. Mr. Hume’s bold position is, that no testimony 
whatever, can warrant a belief in miracles, because 
miracles are a violation of the laws of nature; and all 
our experience, he says, tells us that the laws of 
nature are never violated, while the same experience 
tells us that human testimony is often false—therefore, 
it is more reasonable to believe that the testimony is 
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false, than that miracles are true. This is certainly 
very specious, and yet it is perfectly deceptive. What 
does he mean by experience? Would he confine it to 
what he and those with whom he had conversed, had 
seen or observed for themselves? No—he was a 
historian himself, and would believe well authenticated 
history. History and written records, then, make a 
part of experience. And does all history say that 
miracles must be false? So far from it, that there is 
no better authenticated history on earth, than that 
which attests that miracles are true. The whole then, 
is a perfect sophism, built on the equivocal use of the 
word experience. 

If miracles were frequently wrought, they would 
lose their effect and use; because they would then 
come to be considered in the light of the ordinary 
course of things. Had the sun never risen and set 
but once, it would probably have been regarded as 
the greatest miracle that was ever recorded. We 
cannot, therefore, look for miracles in every age. 
They were given to sanction God’s revealed will, and 
that being done, they have had their use and have 
ceased. 

Testimony can give us as satisfactory, though not 
as impressive evidence of miracles, as if we had wit- 
nessed them ourselves. Miracles are just as easy to 
Almighty power, as the carrying on of the most ordi- 
nary operations of nature. If miracles, then, are 
wrought, in which those who witness them cannot be 
deceived, testimony may verify this fact to others, as 
fully as any other fact. All we want is honest com- 
7 witnesses. How do we know then that we 

ave such witnesses, in regard to the miracles—let 
us say—of the New Testament? This is a proper and 
rational inquiry: and I answer it by taking a single 
miracle—which being authenticated, all the rest will 
be found to be connected with it. I take the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead. None deny that he was 
put to death on the cross. The Roman historians, 
the Jews, Christians, all attest and agree in this. His 
apostles affirm that he rose from the dead on the third 
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day; that he eat, and drank, and repeatedly con- 
versed with them, during forty days after his resur- 
rection: that at one time he appeared to five hundred; 
and that 1t last, in the presence of his apostles, and in 
their open broad-day view, he ascended into heaven. 
Here is a fact, in regard to which the apostles could 
not be deceived. They knew the Saviour perfectly; 
they had been his intimate companions for three 
years; they were not easily convinced that he was 
risen, although he had told them repeatedly that he 
would rise. One of them was very incredulous; but 
they were, at last, all convinced: so perfectly con- 
vinced, that they spent their lives in publishing this 
event, and the whole gospel system connected with it, 
to the world. They did this, and could not be de- 
terred or prevented from doing it; although they 
were hated, and despised, and persecuted, by almost 
the whole Jewish nation, for persisting in their testi- 
mony. They endured every indignity, every hard- 
ship, every loss and privation, yet they still persisted; 
and at last died martyrs to their testimony, sealing it 
with their blood. No falsehood ever was, or ever 
can be, thus attested. And we have four separate 
histories of this transaction, as well as of the whole 
life and other miracles of Christ, all agreeing in the 
same account: and we have not only as much, but far 
more evidence that those histories were written by 
the men whose names they bear, and very shortly 
after the transactions recorded, than we have that 
Homer wrote the Iliad, Virgil the Aineid, or Livy and 
Tacitus the histories which bear their names. On 
this solid ground it is that we believe the miracles of 
the New Testament. It cannot be deceptive: no 
falsehood, I repeat, ever was, or ever can be, attested 
in this manner. Miracles, therefore, have been 
wrought, to confirm the doctrines and facts of the 
New Testament, as well as the Old. The God of 
truth has stamped these doctrine and facts with his 
own signet, and we rest on them without a reasonable 
doubt of their verity. fey 
Prophecy we are next to consider. ‘This, indeed, 
VoL. 1.—8 
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is a kind of miracle. For who, without the dictation 
of Him who sees the end from the beginning, can 
foretell, with certainty and particularity, events that 
shall take place hundreds of years after the time of 
the prediction; and this too when, at the time of pre- 
diction, nothing is more unlikely to happen than many 
of these events! But the Bible abounds with prophe- 
cies of this very character ; prophecies, some of which 
have been fulfilled; some that are now fulfilling; and 
some which are yet to be accomplished. 

When Egypt, and Assyria, and ancient Tyre, were 
in all their power and splendour, it was prophesied 
that they should be utterly blotted out—the former as 
nations, and the latter as a mart for commerce. 
These prophecies have been literally fulfilled. A 
still older prophecy—that which predicted that it 
should be the character of the descendants of IsHmaxrt, 
that their “hand should be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against them,” and yet that they 
should never be subdued—has been fulfilling for more 
than three thousand years, and is yet fulfilling. The 
Arabs boast, at this hour, of their descent from Abra- 
ham: they have always been, as they now are, depre- 
dators on all surrounding people; and yet, though 
frequently worsted and partially conquered, they have 
never been subdued. 

Seven hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
Isaiah predicted his coming, and described his cha- 
racter. Read this prediction and description in the 
53d chapter of Isaiah, and you really seem to be 
reading a history of Christ, rather than a prophecy 
concerning him. Daniel, also, prophesied of the Mes- 
siah, by his very name; and marked the period of his 
advent so exactly, that it seems impossible to deny 
that it was Christ Jesus, to whom he referred. That 
these prophecies were not written after the events to 
which we refer their fulfilment, there is the best of all 
evidence, in the fact, that the Jews, who deny their 
fulfilment, have been the depositaries of the books 
which contain the predictions. 

Our Lord, in the most remarkable and explicit 
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manner, predicted the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
warned his disciples™to flee from it: which all ac- 
counts testify that they did. Jerusalem was destroyed 
in the seventieth year of the Christian era; and before 
that time there is the best evidence that the whole 
evangelical history was published, except the gospel 
of John in which this prediction is not found—proba- 
bly because he had seen it fulfilled. But in this same 
prediction of our Lord, there is an intimation in re- 
gard to the Jews, which has been fulfilling from the 
destruction of their city and temple to the present 
time; and of which we can judge, in part, from our 
our own observation. “Jerusalem (said the Saviour) 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the time 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled” What a remarkable ac- 
complishment has there been, of this declaration! 
Julian, the apostate Roman emperor, attempted to 
rebuild the city and temple of Jerusalem, that he might 
falsify this prediction. But although he entrusted the 
enterprise to one of his ablest generals, heaven blasted 
the attempt. Jerusalem is yet trodden down of the 
Gentiles, and the Jews are scattered over all the earth. 
Of this we are the living witnesses; after the lapse of 
nearly eighteen centuries, since the publication of the 
prophecy. 

Further—It is conclusively implied in our Lord’s 
prediction, that when “the time of the Gentiles shall 
be fulfilled,” the Jewish state shall be restored; and 
the Apostle Paul, in the eleventh chapter of his epis- 
tle to the Romans, shows at length that it is the pur- 
pose of God, when “the fullness of the Gentiles shall 
have come in,” that the Jews shall “be grafted into 
their own olive tree”’—shall be restored to that 
church of the living God which was originally con- 
stituted among their progenitors, and from which, by 
their unbelief, they will so long have suffered an ex- 
clusion. This prophecy, although not as yet fulfilled, 
has been, from the time when it was uttered, and is 
at the present hour, in such a train of fulfilment, as to 
leave no reasonable doubt of its eventual and perfect 
accomplishment. The Jews have been preserved as 
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a separate people, amidst all their dispersions and all 
their grievous persecutions. While other conquered, 
captured, and dispersed nations and tribes have, with- 
out a single exception, melted away, and at last been 
amalgamated with the mass of the population in 
which they have been mingled, the Jews are as much 
a distinct people now, as they were at the close of the 
Babylonish captivity. Is not this a presumption of 
the strongest kind, that they have been preserved by 
the special providence of God, for that restoration 
and that conversion to the Christian faith, which the 
Scripture assure us as are yet to take place? In addi- 
tion to all, consider how the feelings of at least some 
Christian nations, in regard to the Jews, have within 
a few years past begun to be changed, from that ex- 
treme hatred and abhorrence which had so long 
existed, to pity and sympathy, and a degree of kind- 
ness. Consider the lively interest which many Chris- 
tians, both in Europe and America, are now taking in 
the amelioration of the condition of this long neglected 
and suffering people, and the efforts which are made 
and the prayers which are offered, for their conver- 
sion to the faith of Christ. Consider that a number of 
remarkable conversions have actually taken place, 
and that a spirit of anxious inquiry, to a greater ex- 
tent and degree than | believe has ever before existed, 
has been awakened among the Jews themselves, in 
relation to the truth of the New Testament, which 
has recently been translated into their sacred lan- 
guage, and pretty widely diffused among them, Con- 
sider all this, and it seems to me that no unprejudiced 
mind can retain a serious doubt, either of the final 
accomplishment of the prophecy we consider, or that 
the time of its fulfilment is drawing nigh. 

On the subject of the prophecy I shall only further 
observe, that what is intimated in the predictions 
we have been considering, namely, that “the full- 
ness of the Gentiles” shall be brought into the 
Christian church, is elsewhere explicitly and re- 
peatedly foretold; and that the signs of the times in 
which we live seem to indicate the near approach of 
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the millennial age—the age when the great adver- 
sary of souls “shall deceive the nations no more till 
a thousand years be fulfilled;” when “the know- 
ledge of the glory of the Lord shall cover the earth 
as the waters do the seas; and “all the ends of the 
earth shall see the salvation of our God.” More I 
think has been done for the spread of the gospel 
within the last thirty years, than had been done in 
the twelve preceding centuries: and it does seem to 
me that no one can take a just survey of the world 
at the present time, and not be convinced that the 
glorious days so long predicted and promised to the 
church, and the subject of her unceasing prayers and 
hopes, are even now beginning to dawn upon the world. 

Thus, my young friends, have I laid before you a 
brief and imperfect statement of a part of the abun- 
dant evidence we possess, that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are, in deed and in truth, 
the word of God. I shall close the lecture with three 
short but important advices, arising out of what you 
have now heard. 

1. Never read infide] books to gratify curiosity, or 
as a matter of amusement. Curiosity and amusement 
are improper motives to have influence in so serious 
and sacred a concern as that which relates to the 
question, whether God has, or has not, spoken to us 
in the Bible; and if you are found to trifle with this 
subject, you will do it at an awful peril. Those who 
are called to defend our holy religion, whether among 
the clergy or the laity, must read and examine the 
writings in which that religion is attacked, in order 
to make its defence. But all unnecessary and volun- 
tary familiarity with these publications, is certainly 
dangerous and injurious—to those who are not pre- 
pared to answer the subtle objections of learned ‘n- 
fidels, they may be fatally pernicious; and even to 
those who are well prepared to answer them, they 
may occasion much trouble and vexation. They 
may fill the mind with harassing thoughts, which 
although the reason and the judgment are perfectly 
satisfied that they ought not to be indulged, and that 
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the objections suggested have been most solidly and 
repeatedly answered, may notwithstanding, still oceur 
and for a long time worry and torment, though they 
never produce a change of opinion, or have any 
effect on practice. Do not mistake me, my young 
friends—I am not advising you to a blind and im- 
plicit faith in the truth of revelation. If you have 
time and inclination, and the means of doing it, and 
find it necessary to your satisfaction or stability in 
religion, examine this whole subject thoroughly. 
Read with care, and seriousness, and candour, and 
prayer for light and direction, the ablest writers on 
both sides of the question; and at the same time 
read largely in the Bible itself. For the result of 
such a course I have no anxiety. I solemnly believe 
that it never yet ended in any other way than in a 
deep and settled conviction that our Scriptures con- 
tain a revelation from God. It is not against inquiry 
that I advise and warn you, but against inquiry 
unfairly conducted; and against meddling with pro- 
fane and blasphemous writings, as a matter of choice, 
or without a sufficient reason for doing it. Against 
this, as pregnant with certain mischief, I do most 
seriously warn you; and I beseech you to remember 
the warning to the end of life. 

2. Study the sacred Scriptures continually, and be- 
come as accurate as you can in your knowledge of 
all that they contain. The advantages resulting from 
a correct and familiar knowledge of the contents of 
the sacred volume, are not easily enumerated. Suc 
a knowledge has a far more extensive influence in 
enlightening the understanding, and in cherishing a 
just taste, and in giving us a right view of the human 
heart and character, than is commonly imagined. It 
puts us in possession of the only perfectly correct sys- 
tem of morals; and shows us the grounds of many of 
the laws and institutions of our country. It gives us 
a.clear view of the infinite superiority of the religious 
system of the Bible to the systems of the most refined 
nations of heathen antiquity, teaches us wherein the 
true and acceptable worship of God consists, and 
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qualifies us to hear sermons with advantage, and to 
judge rightly, not only of them but of all the other 
disquisitions on the subject of religion, whether writ- 
ten or spoken, which profess to be derived from them 
or sanctioned by them. Make use of all the assist- 
ances to which you have access, to improve your 
knowledge of the sacred Scriptures; consult maps, 
lates, travels, geographical and historical discussions. 
ithout some knowledge of the country, habits, and 
manners, to which the sacred writers refer, they can- 
not be clearly and fully understood; and reading on 
these subjects is at once both pleasant and profitable. 
Oh, that it could take the place of that eager perusal 
of worthless, and worse than worthless publications, 
in which so many youth of both sexes, now consume 
so large a portion of their precious time! Do not 
neglect the aid of commentators; and yet do not 
take your religious system implicitly from any of 
them. Read and judge of the sacred Scriptures for 
yourselves; always remembering that for yourselves 
you must answer to the Searcher of hearts, for the 
manner in which you receive and treat his revealed 
will. 

3. Remember that there is a saving knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, which differs from all merely 
speculative knowledge, however profound or accu- 
rate. Memorable indeed is that petition in the last 
intercessory prayer of our blessed Saviour,—*Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth, thy word is truth.” 
Your own observation may satisfy you, that there are 
many who are by no means ignorant of the proper 
import of the language of the sacred volume, who 
yet are not sanctified by the truths which it teaches 
and reveals. To produce this effect, the truth must 
be set home on the heart and conscience, by the ope- 
ration of the same Holy Spirit by whom the sacred 
Scriptures were indited. Speaking of this office ot 
the Holy Ghost, the Saviour himself says—* When 
he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment—He shall glorify me; 
for he shall receive of mine and shall show it unto 
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you.” The Saviour hath also said—“If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him!” You 
cannot desire more encouragement than is here given 
you, to ask earnestly and perseveringly the influence 
and aid of that Almighty Agent, by whom the truths 
which he hath revealed are made known, in their 
saving influence, to the souls of men—by whom the 
human mind is enlightened into “the knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus,” and formed to such a spirit- 
ual taste and love of the truth, and made to know 
such a sweet and powerful application of it, as to ren- 
der the language of the Psalmist the most expressive 
of the views and feelings which it produces, of any 
that can be devised—* The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple; the statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes; the fear of the 
Lord is clean, enduring for ever; the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether; more to be 
desired are they than gold, yea than much fine gold; 
sweeter also than honey and the honey-comb. More- 
over by them is thy servant warned, and in keeping 
of them there is great reward—The entrance of thy 
word giveth light, it giveth understanding unto the 
simple—Oh, how love I thy law! it is my meditation 
all the day.” When you once experience this blessed 
effect of the divine word—an effect which has been 
actually experienced by many thousands in every age 
of the church, you will want no further evidence of 
its divine origin: you will knew for yourselves that it 
is the power and the wisdom of God unto salvation 
“to every one that believeth.” And till this effect is 
experienced, remember that the great design for which 
the sacred oracles have been given, has not been an- 
swered in your case; that you have hitherto perused 
them comparatively in vain; nay, that the light which 
you have derived from them has served greatly to ag- 
gravate all your offences against God, and that with- 
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out repentance it will greatly aggravate vour final 
condemnation. Whenever, therefore, you read the 
Holy Scriptures, breathe forth the ardent aspirations 
of your souls for the enlightening and sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, that his word may become 
“quick and ete Bra open your eyes, and to turn 
you from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God; that you may receive forgiveness of 
sins, and inheritance among them that are sanctified 
by faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Amen. 





The passage referred to in page 78, is as follows:— 


‘ The loftiest passage in the most sublime of all human produc- 
tions, is the beginning of the eighth book of Homer’s Iliad. There 
the greatest of all human imaginations labours to describe, not a 
hero, but a God; not an inferior, but the Supreme God; not to 
show his superiority to mortals, but to the heavenly powers; and 
not to one, but to them all united. The following is a yerbal 
translation of it. 

“The saffron-coloured morning was spread over the whole 
earth; and Jupiter, rejoicing in his thunder, held an assembly of 
the gods upon the highest top of the many-headed Olympus. He 
himself made a speech to them, and all the gods together listened. 

“Hear me, all ye gods, and all ye goddesses, that I may say 
what my soul in my breast commands. Let not therefore any 
female deity, or any male, endeavour to break through my word; 
but all consent together, that I may most quickly perform these 
works. Whomsoever, therefore, of the gods I shall understand 
to have gone by himself, and of his own accord, to give assist- 
ance either to the T’rqjans or the Greeks, he shall return to 
Olympus shamefully wounded ; or I will throw him, seized by me, 
into dark hell, very far off, where the most deep abyss is under 
the earth; where there are iron gates, and a brazen threshold, as 
far within hell, as heaven is distant from the earth. He will 
then know, by how much I am the most powerful of all the gods. 

“ ¢ But come, try, O ye gods, that ye may all see. Hang down 
the golden chain from heaven, hang upon it all ye gods, and all 
ye goddesses ; but ye shall nof be able to draw from heaven to the 
ground Jupiter, the great counsellor, hough ye strive ever so 
much. But when I afterwards shall be willing to draw, I shall 
lift both the earth itself, and the sea itself. Then I shall bind the 
chain round the top of Olympus, and they shall all hang aloft, 
For so much am I above gods and above men.’ 

“ With this most masterly passage of the greatest master of the 
sublime, of all antiquity, the writer, who probably had the great- 
est natural and acquired advantages of any mortal for perfecting 
a genius, let the following verbal translation of a passage from 
writings penned by one brought up a shepherd, and in a country 
where learning was-not thought of, be compared, that the differ- 
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ence may appear. In this comparison, I know of no unfair ad- 
vantage given the inspired writer. For both ae ees are lite- 
rally translated; and if the critics are right, the Hebrew original 
1s verse, as well as the Greek. 

“<Q Lord, my God, thou art very great! Thou art clothed 
with honour and majesty! Who coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment: who stretchest out the heavens like a canopy. 
Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters: who 
maketh the clouds his chariot: who walketh upon the wings of 
the wind. Who maketh his angels spirits: his ministers a flame 
of fire. Who laid the foundation of the earth, that it should not 
be moved for ever. Thou coveredst it with the deep, as with a 
garment; the waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke 
they fled; at the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. They 
go up by the mountains; they go down by the valleys unto the 
place thou hast founded for them. Thou hast set a bound, that 
toey aay not pass over; that they turn not again to cover the 
earth. 

**¢Q Lord, how manifold are thy works! In wisdom hast thou 
made them all. The earth is full of thy riches. So is the great 
and wide sea, wherein are creatures, innumerable, both small 
and great. There go the ships. There is that leviathan, which 
thou hast made to play therein. These all wait upon thee, that 
thou mayest give them their food in dueseason. That thou givest 
them id gather. Thou openest thy hand: they are filled with 
good. Thou hidest thy face: they are troubled. They die, and 
return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy spirit: they are 
created: and thou renewest the face of the earth. The glory of 
the Lord shall endure for ever. The Lord shall rejoice in his 
works. He looketh on the earth and it trembleth. e toucheth 
the hills; and they smoke. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I 
live. I will sing praise unto my God, while I have my being.’ 

“T appeal to every reader, whether the former of these two 
fragments is not, when compared with the latter, a school-boy’s 
theme, a capucinade, or a Grub-street ballad, rather than a pro- 
duction fit to be named with any part of the inspired writings. 
Nor is it only in one instance, that the superiority of the Scrip- 
ture style to all human compositions appears. But taking the 
whole body of sacred poesy, and the whole of profane, and consi- 
dering the character of the Jehovah of the former, and the Jupi- 
ter of the latter,every one must see the difference to be out of all 
reach of comparison. And, what is wonderfully remarkable, 
Scripture poesy, though penned by a number of different hands, 
as Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the rest, in very distant 
pig! gives a distinct and uniform idea of the Supreme Being, no 
where deviating into any thing mean, or unworthy of him; and 
still even where he is spoken of in a manner suited to the general 
apprehension of mankind, his dignity and majesty are duly kept 
up. Whereas, there is not one of the ancient Heathen poets, who 
gives a consistent idea of the Supreme God, or keeps up his cha- 
racter throughout. Homer, in the same poem, describes his 
Jupiter with a pp deal of majesty, and in another represents 
him as deceived by his wife Juno, and overcome with lust and 
sleep, while the inferior deities are playing what tricks they 
oe contrary to his intention. In short, the Supreme God is 

y Homer described as a bully; by Virgil, as a tyrant; by Ovid, 
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as a beastly voluptuary; and by Lucretius, as a lazy drone. So 
that, if the cavils of the opposers of Revelation, with respect to 
* the style of Scripture, were of much more consequence than they 
are, it would still be the easiest, and indeed the only rational way 
of accounting for the amazing superiority of those writings to the 
greatest human productions, in spite of the disadvantages of 
want of learning, and the like, which the sacred penmen laboured 
under, to ascribe the sentiments in them to Divine Inspiration.” 
Burgh’s Dignity of Human Nature, book, iv. sec i. 


LECTURE V. 


WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES PRINCIPALLY TEACH ¢ 


WE now proceed to discuss the third answer of our 
Catechism. It is stated thus—* The Scriptures prin- 
cipally teach what man is to believe concerning God, 
and what duty God requires of man.” 

You ought to be distinctly apprized, my young 
friends, that our Shorter Catechism was intended to 
contain only a compendious and connected system of 
revealed truth—That is, it was not intended either to 
go info long explanations, or to take in all the subor- 
dinate parts of the system, but only those things which 
are of leading importance. Neither was it intended 
to consider any point of what has been called natural 
religion, in any other view than as it is found in the 
Bible. Hence, after having explained what is the 
chief end or design of man, and recognized the Holy 
Scriptures as the only rule of direction in religious 
duty, the answer before us makes a distribution, or 
lays down the method, of the following treatise. The 
distribution or method is very short and summary, 
and yet very expressive and complete. It is—I. What 
we are to believe. II. What we are to do.—Or, in 
other words, faith and practice; or, doctrines and 
duties. 

As the answer before us was intended to specify 
the plan or method of the following part of the Cate- 
chism, and as this has just been stated, it would seem 
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that we ought to proceed immediately to the next 
question. But I remark, that as the authors of the - 
Catechism intended it to be as compendious as possi- 
ble, so they appear to have deigned that their very 
arrangement should have a significant import; and 
on considering it, I find that some points of much 
importance, especially to young persons, must be in- 
troduced here, or not find so suitable a place, in any 
other part of our course. I shall proceed, therefore, 
to notice these points; and shall show, as I proceed, 
how they arise out of this answer. 

My first remark shall be on the word principally. 
— The Scriptures principally teach “certain truths, 
or doctrines. It is here intimated that the sacred writ- 
ings teach some things beside what we are to believe 
in regard to God, and what we are to consider as our 
duty to him. The Bible contains a good deal of 
biography, and history, and many genealogies; and 
all that it contains is unmixed verity, and none of it 
is without its use. But the word we consider inti- 
mates, and the fact is unquestionably so, that some 
parts of the Scripture are much more important than 
others. The most important, that is, the principal 
parts, are those which teach us faith and practice. If 
men were uninformed in regard to some of the other 
parts of Scripture, they might still understand the re- 
vealed plan of salvation: and when real Christians 
differ, as they often do, about other things, the dif- 
ference is about the unessentials of religion. But 
faith and practice—what we are to believe, and what 
we are to do—constitute the very substance, the prin- 
cipal part of true religion, or of divine revelation. 
Correctness here, at least to a certain extent, is essen- 
tial to salvation. 

This: leads me to another remark of importance. 
The answer under consideration, you may observe, 
places what we are to believe, before what we are 
to do. This was not without design. It was intend- 
ed to intimate, that if our practice be not the result of 
right principles and right motives, it is nothing worth 
in the sight of God. This is a most interesting truth, 
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and a great part of all the false religion in the world 
springs from not regarding it. Recollect, I beseech 
you, my young friends, that in religion we have to 
do with the all-seeing and _ heart-searching God. 
Nothing is right in his sight, no outward action is ac- 
ceptable, unless it proceed from a good and proper 
motive. Nor is this, in any respect, a rigorous pro- 
cedure. You will find, if you examine attentively, 
that you act upon the same principle yourselves, so 
far as your knowledge will permit you to do it. How 
often has it happened that a man has acquired esteem 
for his civility, perhaps for real kindheartedness and 
benevolence, because he has appeared to take a very 
friendly interest in every thing that related to the 
character or accommodation of those with whom he 
had intercourse. And yet it has afterwards been dis- 
covered, that this man was unquestionably one of 
the most selfish of his race; that in all his apparent 
benevolence he was only seeking to serve himself; 
that it was in pursuit of this object that all his cour- 
tesy and seeming kindness was manifested; and that 
he had really dishonoured and injured those to whom 
his plausible behaviour had so strongly recommended 
him. Do you not estimate this man’s character 
entirely by his motives, and not by his visible con- 
duct? Do you not detest him for having acted so 
fairly, when his motives were so base—even more 
than you would have done if he had, without dis- 
guise, appeared the selfish being that he really was? 
Think, then, that the motives of every human action 
are, at the time it takes place, perfectly known to 
God; and acknowledge that his proceeding is most 
equitable, in making motive and not action, the test 
by which he will try and treat us. It is from some 
selfish motive, and not from any love, or any regard 
to God whatever, that a large part of mankind show 
all the respect which they do show, to his laws and 
commandments. ‘God is not in all their thoughts.” 
The Deity, therefore, would practically deny his own 
omniscience, or violate his own justice and equity, if 
‘he accepted the outward acts of such men, as a part 
voL. 1.—9 
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of the service which he requires. This he will never 
do: and hence the just complaint made against hi 

ancient professing people, which was quoted by out 
Saviour when he charged the Scribes and Pharisees 
with hypocrisy—* This people draweth nigh unto me 
with their mouth, and honoureth me with tneir lips, 
but their heart is far from me. 

We see, then, that right inward principles and mo- 
tives are, and must be, indispensable to the accepta- 
ble service of God. Now, a right faith is among 
these inward principles. It is necessary to the views 
and motives by which we must be guided and in- 
fluenced, and to the acts which we must put forth, in 
doing that which is well pleasing to our Maker. We 
cannot indeed make the first approach to God, with- 
out some measure of a right faith. “For he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” Our 
Saviour, in the days of his flesh, declared to those 
whom he addressed, that there was a point of faith 
which was essential to their salvation—* If ye believe 
not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins.” 

It is a great error to suppose and represent, as 
some appear to do, that faith is required by a mere 
arbitrary act of God; without our being able to dis- 
cern how believing will make us the better, or disbe- 
lieving make us the worse. No verily—Faith is 
always required on account of the benefits which ac- 
company, or the use that is to be made of it. Suppose 
you were ill of a mortal disease, and that there was 
one, and but one, remedy in the world, which would 
preserve your life. Suppose you had heard of this 
remedy, but from utterly discrediting its efficacy, you 
absolutely refused to take it. You would die, and 
your death would be my attributed to your want 
of faith in the reme The faith was essentially 
necessary to that act which would have saved your 
life—necessary from the very nature of the case. It 
‘is exactly the same in the Gospel system of salvation. 
The whole human race are infected with a moral 
malady, which, if left to itself, will inevitably prove 
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fatal. There is one, and but one, remedy in the 
world, which will certainly save the soul. “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” By faith the soul is 
rested on Christ alone for salvation. Without this 
faith, it is impossible that the act by which we are to 
be saved can be performed; and as there “is no other 
name given under heaven among men whereby we 
must be saved,” but the name of Christ alone—if he 
be discredited and rejected, we perish of course. You 
perceive, then, that faith is not a mere speculative, 
inoperative crediting of a fact; but that it is required 
and is essential, on account of the use that is to be 
made of it—the influence that it is to have practically 
on its possessor. Men may quarrel if they will with 
this appointment of their Creator; but it is utterly 
false to say that faith produces no practical effect, 
which may not be produced on those who want it. 
He who has faith—I repeat—rests for salvation on 
the only and the all-sufficient Saviour: he who has 
not faith, must rest on some false foundation, which 
will certainly be swept away in the hour of his utmost 
necessity. 

The connexion between truth and duty is made the 
subject of a section, in a summary given of the fun- 
damental principles of our church, in the introduction 
to the Form of Government. It stands thus: “Truth 
is in order to goodness; and the great touchstone of 
truth, is its tendency to promote holiness; according 
to our Saviour’s rule, ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ And no opinion can be either more pernicious, 
or more absurd, than that which brings truth and 
falsehood upon a level, and represents it as of no con- 
sequence what a man’s opinions are. On the con- 
trary, we are persuaded, that there is an inseparable 
connexion between faith and practice, truth and duty. 
Otherwise it would be of no consequence either to 
discover truth, or to embrace it.’ 

This section was intended directly to counteract a 
loose and dangerous notion, which is very prevalent 
in the world, and is recommended by the guise of 
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liberality, or enlarged charity, which it assumes, and 

of which it always boasts. The notion to which I re- 

fer is commonly expressed in these words—“ It is no 

matter what a man believes, if his life be right.” Mr. 

Pope, who was infinitely a better poet than a divine or 

casuist, and who is known to have borrowed the lead-” 
ing principles of his moral system from the infidel 

Bolingbroke, has lent his sanction to this absurd and 

pernicious notion. He says 


“For modes of faith let graceless bigots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


It is highly probable that the sentiment I combat 
has derived not a little of its currency from this very 
couplet. Let us then examine it carefully. For 
“oraceless bigots,” who “fight” for religion, we 
make no apology. Let them receive all the repre- 
hension and all the ridicule with which any one may 
be disposed to treat them. Fighting for religion, 
either with military arms, or with words dictated by 
angry and malevolent passions, is contrary to the 
whole scope and spirit of the gospel. “The weapons 
of this warfare are not carnal,” but spiritual ; although 
they are “mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strong holds” of error. But is it true, that “a man’s 
faith cannot be wrong, if his life is in the right?” 
Let us try to ascertain clearly, if we can, what is 
meant by this assertion. In a certain sense a man’s 
life comprises all his thoughts, words, and actions; 
and, of course, if these be all right, his faith will be 
right. But: Mr. Pope certainly did not mean to ex- 
press such a bald truism as this. He doubtless meant 
to express precisely the notion already stated in other 
words—*that if a man’s external conduct be right, it 
is no matter what is his faith, or what he believes.” 
Now, in regard to this, I remark, that a supposition is 
here made of what does not take place in fact, except 
partially in a few rare instances, and these of such a 
character as to be unworthy of approbation or imita- 
tion: and therefore I deny the truth and justice of the 
proposition altogether, and maintain that it promulges 
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a most dangerous practical error. It is calculated, 
and was really intended to teach, that a man may 
lead a good life, let his faith be what it may; and 
consequently that belief or inward principle, is of 
little or no account—having no necessary or natural 
connexion with right conduct. It has already been 
shown, and I hope satisfactorily, that the heart- 
searching God judges of our character entirely by 
what is within us. Outward conduct is nothing in his 
sight, further than as it is the fair expression of the 
temper of our hearts, and the nature of our motives ; 
and consequently if these be wrong, our final judge 
will condemn us, be our visible practice what it may. 
But I ask can our principles and motives be all wrong, 
and yet the outward conduct be right? We indeed 
readily and gladly make the admission, that from the 
influence of early education in establishing right feel- 
ings, or from not seeing the legitimate tendency of 
their own principles, or from the predominancy of 
common sense and the strong perception of moral 
obligation, men sometimes act much ak than we 
should expect them to do, from the sentiments which 
they avow. In every such case we are wont to say, 
and with great propriety, that the man’s heart is 
better than his head. Even here, however, you ob- 
serve, the heart is supposed to be right—the intellect 
only is perverted. But is such a man to be held up 
as an example, or as exhibiting the general effect of 
inward principle on outward conduct! No, assured- 
ly. He acts rightly only because he acts incon- 
sistently. And there is always danger that he will 
discover his inconsistency; and, on doing so, that he 
will change his good conduct, rather than his bad 
reasoning. 

I confess I hardly know how to reason with a man, 
who would maintain that my faith and opinions have 
not a natural and almost necessary influence on my 
outward conduct. Such an influence they must have, 
if I do not play the hypocrite, or act irrationally. 
An honest, reasonable, and consistent man, always 
acts agreeably to the principles which he has imbibed, 
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and the opinions which he maintains. It is this which 
gives him the character he sustains. To act other- 
wise, is ever considered as proceeding from weak- 
ness, from cowardice, or from dissimulation. I know 
of no dictate of common sense, or any self-evident 
truth, more clear, than that a rational being, so far as 
he acts ratiénally and honestly, must act agreeably 
to what he believes to be right: which is only saying, 
in other words, that his faith must have a natural in- 
fluence on his practice. 

Those who deny the connexion between truth and 
duty, faith and practice, must surely set some bounds 
to their system. If not, what, I ask, is the use, in 
any case, of endeavouring to discover moral truth? 
If truth and falsehood are exactly on a footing, as to 
a good influence on the mind and on practice, there 
is surely little reason to be inquisitive or zealous in 
regard to truth. Yet these very men are earnest 
contenders for what they affirm to be truth. But 
further—will they maintain that a man may be an 
atheist, be free from all fear of a judgment to come, 
believe that there is no such thing as moral obliga- 
tion, and that he is the wisest man who takes the 
largest share of present sensual gratification; and yet 
be as good a man, and as good a member of society, 
as a truly pious Christian? Is not the whole experi- 
ence of the world arrayed against such doctrine? 
Does not that experience demonstrate, that so far as 
the atheistical and other corrupt sentiments I have 
mentioned are known to be embraced by an indi- 
vidual, they render him, in general estimation, a moral 
monster; and that so far as they prevail in a commu- 
nity, they are destructive of all order, peace, safety, 
and happiness, in society—overturning it from its 
very foundations? And yet to all this length will the 
system I oppose go, if carried to its full extent. It is 
therefore false and pernicious, and that in the highest 
degree. 

Having now shown that there is an indissoluble 
connexion between truth and duty, faith and prac- 
‘tice, inward principle and outward conduct, I think 
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it proper and important to observe, that it belongs 
not to us to determine the exact degree of erroneous 
faith, which may consist with holding what is essen- 
tial to salvation. This is known only to God. And 
here we find the proper and ample ground of true 
Christian charity; so far as it has a bearing on this 
subject. We may believe that an individual is in 
many respects erroneous, and yet hope that he holds 
all essential truth—that, although, agreeably to the 
Scripture representation, he has been building with 
much “ wood, hay, and stubble,” which will be burned, 
and he suffer loss; still he may be saved, “ yet so as 
by fire.” 

Be reminded, however, and remember it carefully, 
that when you make allowance for the errors of 
others, this is not to admit that they are not errors. 
Think not that these errors will consist with inno- 
cence, or even with safety, in yourselves. They may 
not be incompatible with salvation in another, and 
yet they may be soin you. Your light and informa- 
tion may give you a responsibility which others have 
not; and no error is too small to be avoided. Never 
yield to the idle talk, which you will probably often 
hear, “that all religions are equally good.” Alas! 
the world abounds with religions which are ruinously 
bad. You may believe, too, that salvation may be 
possible in a particular religion, without allowing it 
to be as good, or half as good, as another; just as I 
may admit that a certain vehicle may possibly carry 
an individual to the place of his destination in safety, 
without admitting that this vehicle is at all to be com- 
pared with another. Another may be safer, easier, 
swifter, and in all respects incomparably better. 

My dear youth—it is a prevalent and lamentable 
evil of this age and place, that a large proportion of 
the people have no consistent or digested system of 
religious sentiments and principles. They have pick- 
ed up one opinion here, and another there: these 
opinions they have never closely examined; they 
have never compared them carefully with the Scrip- 
tures, the standard of truth: they live along—uncom- 
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fortably enough—and they often die more uncon)- 
fortably than they have lived. A principal object 
which I have in view in this course of lectures is, to 
endeavour to ground you fully and correctly in the 
very faith of the gospel—“the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints’—that you may have the ad- 
vantage and the comfort of it, both in life and in 
death. 

Your are, however, by no means to suppose, that in 
any thing you have heard at this time, it has been my 
design, to deny or undervalue the practical part of 
religion, or the performance of Christian duties. No 
verily—I have only aimed to lay a solid foundation 
for practical duty. There is an error here, I admit, 
which is quite as bad as that which I have exposed. 
There is a description of people who value themselves 
on their correct, systematic knowledge of religion, 
who notwithstanding, never practise religion. It 
would seem as if they supposed that a correct creed 
would save their souls: whereas, the fact is, that if 
“they hold the truth in unrighteousness”—if “ they 
know their Lord’s will, and do it not—they will be 
beaten with many stripes:” They will perish with a 
more aggravated condemnation than the ignorant or 
deluded. Hence it has sometimes been said, that a 
bad life is the worst heresy; and if such a life be per- 
sisted in to the last, by those who have been taught 
the truth as it is in Jesus, their doom will no doubt 
be peculiarly awful. This notwithstanding, it is of 
the utmost importance that the mind should be fixed 
in just principles of religion, even before practical 
piety takes place;—because, as already shown, just 
principles naturally lead to a right practice. Corrupt 
principles lay the conscience to sleep. He who holds 
them is wrong upon system, and you cannot disturb 
him until you have broken up his “refuge of lies.” 
But he who transgresses practically, while his princi- 
ples are sound, must contend with conscience. You 
can address him with arguments and admonitions 
drawn from what he admits to be right—And even 
without this, his own reflections, especially in those 
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hours of seriousness which occur in the lives of all, 
will have a constant tendency to work his reforma- 
tion. Hence we see, in fact, that those who have 
been early and well indoctrinated in religion, do so 
often become practically pious ;—sometimes even in 
those mournful instances, in which, for a season, they 
have broken restraining bonds asunder, and been dis- 
solute and profane. The Spirit of all grace, operating 
on an enlightened understanding and the remaining 
sensibility of natural conscience, brings them to 
serious consideration, to deep repentance, to an earnest 
application to the atoning blood of the Redeemer, and 
to a new and holy life. Of such momentous import- 
ance is it, that the mind have clear and consistent 
views of revealed truth, and be rooted and grounded 
in it. 

From what you have now heard on this answer in 
the Catechism, I shall make, in concluding the lecture, 
a few inferences of a practical kind. 

1. You may perceive, from what has been said, 
that holding fast the truth as it is in Jesus, and even 
contending earnestly for it, is not inconsistent with 
genuine Christian charity. This, indeed, we know at 
once must be the fact; because as firmness in the faith, 
and Christian charity, are both duties, and every duty 
must be consistent with every other, the two duties 
in question can never be discordant. But we here 
perceive how the agreement takes place, and what is 
the ground of it. There are certain things, both in 
faith and practice, which are essential to religion. 
For those who understandingly deny and reject these 
things, we are not bound to exercise charity—if by 
charity we understand the regarding of such persons 
as being in a state of safety and salvation. We are, 
indeed, to cherish toward them the most kind and 
benevolent feelings, and to seek to do them all the 
good in our power, and especially to bring them to 
the knowledge of the truth that they may be saved. 
But we must either renounce our adherence to the 
fundamentals of religion ourselves, or regard them as 
in a state not only dangerous but ruinous. We can- 
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not do the former, and must therefore, however re- 
luctantly, do the latter. Yet genuine charity will 
make all due allowance for the prejudices of educa- 
tion, for the want of correct information, and for 
numerous other causes, which produce error, confu- 
sion, and indistinctness, in relation to some important 
doctrines of religion. Charity will also lead us to 
hope, when the essentials of religion are not openly 
and avowedly rejected, that they may be held, (though 
it be with a mixture of much error,) in such manner 
as to consist with a measure of vital piety: And real 
fervent charity will always incline its possessor to 
embrace, in cordial Christian affection, all who appear 
to love the Saviour in sincerity, by whatever name 
they may be called, or to whatever sect, or church, or 
denomination of Christians they may belong. I have 
never read of an uninspired: man who appeared to 
me tu have a more diffusive genuine charity than Dr. 
John Owen; and yet I know of none who has more 
zealously, laboriously, and successfully, contended 
for all the important doctrines of the Bible. 

2. You may perceive, from what you have heard 
on the answer in the Catechism discussed at this time, 
that there are some parts of the Scriptures which 
should be read more frequently, and more studiously 
than others. This follows from the distinction made 
between what the Scriptures principally teach, and 
what they teach incidentally and subordinately. It is, 
however, by no means the design of this remark, to 
recommend the omission of any part of the sacred 
volume. On the contrary, I would earnestly recom- 
mend, as a matter of great importance, that the Bible 
be read throughout, and in regular order—and that 
frequently. If there be any young person now hear- 
ing me, who has reached fifteen years of age, without 
having read the Bible carefully through, I would say 
that such an individual, male or female, has neglected 
an important duty which he or she ought immediately 
to begin to perform. 

There is a great advantage in knowing what is 
contained in every part of this holy book;—for al- 
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most every part has some connexion with another 
part. It is, however, perfectly consistent with this to 
say, that some parts should be perused much oftener 
than others. The whole of the New Testament 
should, I think, be read more frequently and studi- 
ously than the Old; and the devotional, didactic, and 
historical parts of the whole Bible, more frequently 
than the rest. The book of Psalms, and the book of 
Proverbs, should be very familiar. The prophecies 
of Isaiah and Daniel, are more plain than the most of 
the others. What relates to the Mosaic ritual, though 
certainly not to be neglected, will not claim as fre- 
quent a perusal as the other parts of Scripture. I 
recommend an abundant reading of the sacred text, 
without note or comment. Yet commentators are 
useful, and their labours ought not to be undervalued. 
The prophecies, and some other portions of Scripture, 
cannot be understood fully without their aid ;—and 
their practical remarks are often highly excellent. 
For popular reading, the commentaries of Henry, 
Scott, Guise, Doddridge, Burkitt, and Horne, are, in 
my opinion, the best in our language. 

3. You may learn from the statement you have 
heard, to guard against the evil of separating, in reli- 
gion, what God hath joined together. This is an evil 
of very extensive, and very pernicious influence. I 
have x boi you that truth is in order to goodness ;—. 
and that truth and duty cannot be separated. In the 
same manner, it is impossible to separate faith and 
good works; genuine morality and true religion; or 
the use of means and the blessing that comes from God 
alone. The attempt is often made to separate these 
things in practice, but a real separation is utterly im- 
practicable. They are indissolubly united by the Di- 
vine appointment. Never, therefore, attempt to dis- 
unite them. Let it be your object to avoid error, not 
only that your speculations may be correct, but that 
knowing the truth, you may reduce it to practice. 
Let a lively faith in Christ, as the ground of your jus- 
tification, be evinced to be sincere, by every good 
word and work that can adorn religion, honour God, 
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or do good to mankind. Never imagine that there 
can be any religion that will save the soul, without 
good morals; nor that good morals without unfeigned 
piety will render you a whit safer. Use all the means 
of God’s appointment diligently and faithfully, and yet 
look to him, and depend on him, at every step, for his 
grace and blessing to render them effectual. Here is 
the true gospel system ; and every thing contrary to it, 
is unquestionably erroneous and delusive. 

4. Finally—From the whole that you have heard 
on this subject, let me earnestly inculcate the import- 
ance of practical piety. After all that can be said, or 
taught, there is no full security against running into 
the most ruinous errors, except in real, experimental, 
heart religion. The human heart is depraved through- 
out in its natural state: it is “deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” It is therefore in natural 
alliance with all those principles which will admit of 
sinful indulgence; and is hostile to those which forbid 
that indulgence: and one error in principle and prac- 
tice, may lead on to another, till every extreme of im- 
piety is reached. But when the heart is renewed and 
sanctified, this dreadful bias of corrupt nature is cor- 
rected and changed. The love of holiness is im- 
planted, which is always connected with a supreme 
love of truth and duty. And above all, the soul is 
committed, for its safe keeping, to Him who will as- 
suredly “keep that which is committed to him.” Here, 
then, is the only absolute protection against those er- 
rors that destroy the soul. Seek, therefore, with the 
utmost engagedness, the renewing grace of God; and 
give yourselves no contentment, till you have obtained 
this “pearl of great price.” 
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LECTURE VI. 
WHAT Ig gop? 


Tue fourth answer of our Catechism is thus expressed 
—God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable, 
in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness and truth.” 

We have seen that our Catechism was intended to 
be merely a summary of revealed truth, and no 
further to notice subjects of revealed religion than as 
they are referred to in the sacred Scripture. , Had not 
their plan been thus limited, the authors of the Cate- 
chism would no doubt have made the subject of the 
answer before us the first in the system; since the 
being and perfections of God must manifestly lie at 
the foundation of all religion. But as a revelation 
from God necessarily implies his existence, so that ex- 
istence is taken for granted, not only in this Cate- 
chism, but inthe Scriptures themselves. There is no 
elaborate argument in the Bible to prove the being 
of a God, although we there find a reference inciden- 
tally to the very best evidence by which his existence 
is evinced; and it is from revelation alone that we 
obtain a correct and just knowledge of the divine per- 
fections. It is an undeniable fact, that although the 
belief of a first great cause has been nearly universal 
in the world, through all ages, yet without revelation, 
men have never had consistent and adequate concep- 
tions of the divine character. A few of the heathen 
philosophers did, indeed, form and express some noble 
and just notions of the Supreme Being; yet in other 
particulars they were, in regard to the Deity, grossly 
ignorant or erroneous: and whatever was their know- 
ledge, it was pretty much confined to themselves and 
to a few disciples—“ The world by wisdom knew not 
God.” 
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But notwithstanding the Catechism is silent on this 
subject, I have thought it right to give you a short 
and summary view of the evidence or proof of the 
being of God, as it is stated in the systems of natural 
religion. In doing this, some of the divine attributes 
will of course be mentioned; but we shall not dwell 
upon them, till we come to consider them as made 
known by revelation, as well as by reason. 

The proof of the being of God rests ultimately on 
this principle, that there can be no effect without a 
cause. That every effect must have an adequate 
cause, must be taken as axiom; that is, a principle 
so obvious that it does not admit of proof. Without 
axioms, or self-evident principles, we can never reason 
conclusively at all; because all sound reasoning 
must begin, or terminate, in what is self-evident. Mr. 
Hume, who seemed to delight in trying to make 
the human understanding confound or subvert itself, 
has endeavoured to weaken our belief in the con- 
nexion between cause and effect;* but his sophistry 


* The late Dr. Tuomas Brown, of Edinburgh, in his “ Inquiry 
into the Relation of Cause and Effect,’ maintains with Mr. 
Hume, that what we denominate causes and effects, are only 
series of antecedents and sequences, haying no other connexion 
than that the former have always been followed by the latter. He 
is, however, so far from agreeing with Mr. Hume in the sceptical 
and infidel consequences derived from this doctrine, that he most 
completely subverts the whole sceptical system, and even exposes 
it to ridicule, on the very principles from which Mr. Hume de- 
rived it. We mean not, however, to express our belief in Dr. 
Brown’s philosophical theory. We very seriously doubt whether 
it will stand the test of a full and fair examination, when time 
shall have been afforded to scrutinize it thoroughly, to observe its 
consequences, and to weigh the objections of its opposers. 

Dr. Beattie’s method of disposing of Mr. Hume’s sophistry 
seems to be entirely satisfactory. It may be seen in his own lan- 

uage, at the beginning of the 5th section of his “ Essay on 

ruth.” We shall make use of his leading ideas, and accommo- 
date them to our purpose thus—I Ieave my study for an hour, 
and on my return I find on my table a book, which I know was 
not there when I went out, and of which I had never heard be- 
fore. I make every possible investigation and inquiry, with a 
view to discover how the book came to be where I foundit. All 
is fruitless—I had locked the door and taken the key with me, 
and a faithful servant assures me that he has had his eye on my 
study door the whole time of my absence. The chimney, and 
windows, and walls, have been examined, and it is manifest that 
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has been exposed and confuted in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. 

It is usual to state two methods of proving the 
being of a God from reason; both of which, however, 
rest equally on the principle that every effect must 
have an adequate cause. ‘The first of these trains of 
reasoning is called the method a priori; the second 
the method a posteriori. 

The method a priori is a process of reasoning from 
yourself to your Creator. By consciousness you 
establish your own existence. That existence must 
have acause. Where do you findit? Did you create 
yourself? Nothing can be more absurd than self-crea- 
tion—it implies action before the existence of that 
which acts. You derived your being from others. 
Your parents must say the same: and carry it on as 
many generations as you choose, the last must say 
’ the same as the first. Jn this process, you must at 
length arrive at a great first cause of all, which we 
call God: for an eternal succession of dependent 
causes will be found an absurdity-—It is only an at- 
tempt to remove the first cause out of sight. Sup- 
pose—to use the illustration of a celebrated writer— 
suppose a chain was seen hanging from the heavens, 
and extending upwards beyond your sight. Would 
it be satisfactory to say that the first link of this chain 
hung on the second, the second on the third, and so 
on ad ahem Would you not ask what holds up 
the whole? A chain of ten links would require a cer- 
tain power to uphold it, a chain of twenty links double 


no one has entered or departed by them. The whole affair is 
mysterious and unaccountable, and I am left in utter perplexity. 
Now does it ever occur to me that the book came to be in the 
place where I found it without any cause? Suppose this to be 
suggested, can I, by any possible effort of my mind, believe it? 
No assuredly. The belief that every effect has an adequate 
cause is an intuitive or self-evident truth, which, in every sane 
mind, is invincible. It is always taken for granted. We believe 
that infidelity itself never thought that the sacred writer needed 
to prove any premises when he said—* every house is builded by 
some man’’—but this is in no respect clearer than what imme- 
diately follows, and yet has often been denied—“ He that built all 
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things is : ~ 
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that power, and an infinite chain an infinite power. 
In a word, if the parts taken separately cannot sup- 
port themselves, the whole, which is only the parts 
taken collectively, cannot support itself. And the 
longer you make the chain, the greater must be the 
power by which it is upheld—an infinite chain will 
require infinite power—a power not in the chain, but 
out of it. It is exactly the same with the several 
generations, or, if you will, links of the human race. 
They must be traced to a great first cause out of them- 
selves, on which they all depend. That cause is God: 
He must be considered as self-existent, and perfect, 
or infinite, in all his attributes. “That”—says Dr. 
Doddridge—* is said to be a self-existent, or neces- 
sarily existent being, which does not owe its exist- 
ence to any other being whatsoever, either as its 
cause or its support; but would exist and be what it 
is, were there no other being in the whole compass of 
nature but itself.” 

It seems proper that I should briefly mention here, 
that there have been some speculative men in every 
age, and that among these we are to reckon (if I un- 
derstand their system) the most, if not all, of the pro- 
fessed atheists that have appeared in our own day, 
who have maintained that the universe as we now 
find it is eternal; and that we ought not to believe 
that there is any such being as is usually called God. 
In regard to this system of atheism, let it be remark- 
ed and remembered, that in much the same way in 
which it has been shown that a chain of infinite links 
cannot support itself, it may be conclusively shown 
that any thing else made up of parts, dependent on 
edch other, and in their nature mutable and imperfect, 
cannot be eternal. But the universe is unquestiona- 
bly made up of parts, all of which are dependent, 
mutable and imperfect, and therefore it cannot be 
eternal. Let it further be remarked, that the indirect 
method of proof, or that which is called reductio ad 
absurdum, is held, even in mathematical demonstra- 
tions, to be as conclusive and satisfactory as direct 
proof. Now it is apparent that every supposition of 
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the origin and existence of the universe may be reduc- 
ed to a perfect absurdity, that alone excepted which 
represents it as the production of a self-existent perfect 
being—infinite in all his attributes. The belief there- 
fore of such a being—such a first cause of all other 
beings—is demonstrably rational and incumbent on — 
us—F or, we repeat, other beings must have a cause 
of existence out of themselves, and here alone we find 
it. We readily admit that the eternity, and self-ex- 
istence, and perfections of God, entirely exceed the 
grasp of the human mind. But there is no absurdity 
in believing the existence of what we cannot fully 
comprehend ;—we do it continually, and must do it, 
in a thousand instances. On the whole then, by be- 
lieving that the universe is the work of an infinitely 
perfect Being, we have a rational account of its exist- 
ence; while every other account is completely irra- 
tional and absurd. 

In what has last been said I have considerably an- 
ticipated the second method of proving the existence 
of God, which is denominated a posteriori. This is 
properly and professedly a philosophical induction 
from the visible universe. You look around you, 
and on every hand you see the undeniable proofs of 
Almighty power, infinite wisdom, and unspeakable 
goodness. You ask for the author and origin of these, 
You are unable to find them in the things themselves 
—all say, They are not inus. You must therefore, 
and you do, refer them to an infinitely powerful, wise 
and good first cause—and this cause is God. 

There seems not to be any real ground of distinc- 
tion between these two methods of proof, except it be . 
that the former is more abstract, and the latter more 
plain and popular. Yet the distinction has long been 
made, and till of late generally considered as just, 
and I therefore thought it proper to state both me- 
thods, and to show how, in each, the reasoning pro- 
cess is carried on. But if you examine the subject 
closely you will perceive, not only that both depend, 
as already intimated, on a common principle or axiom, 
but that both also begin and proceed in the same 
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train. The first, indeed, sets out with establishing 
our own existence from consciousness, and the second 
by establishing the existence of the material world by 
the external senses. But both reason immediately 
from the creature to the Creator. 

Of these two methods of proof, or two ways rather 
of adducing the proof of the being of a God, I deci- 
sively prefer the latter, and recommend that you al- 
ways adopt it, in thinking and reasoning on this sub- 
ject. It is really accompanied with no difficulty or 
obscurity whatever. We can scarcely open our eyes 
on the material world, without being struck at once, 
with the ineffable wisdom, power, and benignity, 
which are every where apparent in the works of crea- 
tion and Providence; and of perceiving that they 
point us to the great Creator as the source from which 
they all proceed. Accordingly we find, that to these 
objects the sacred Scriptures direct our attention, and 
represent the visible universe as proclaiming a God, 
in language which the whole human race may un- 
derstand. “The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handy work. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night show- 
eth knowledge. There is no speech or language 
where their voice is not heard. Their line is gone 
out through all the earth and their words to the end 
of the world.” Truly, my young friends, wherever 
we turn our eyes, whether to the heavens, to the 
earth, or to ourselves, we see so many striking proofs 
of the existence and perfections of God, that we may 
well wonder that the human being should ever have 
existed who denied his Maker’s existence. Some, 
indeed, have questioned whether there ever was really 
and truly a speculative Atheist—I say a speculative 
atheist, because there can be no question that the 
number is great indeed of those who “live without 
God in the world;’ who, with the fool mentioned 
by the Psalmist, “say in their heart, There is no God,” 
that is, who wish there were none; and live with as 
little regard to his laws and his displeasure, as if they 
deliberately disbelieved his existence. But these 
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practical atheists seldom reason or think on this sub- 
ject at all; and indeed are commonly among the most 
thoughtless of men, in regard to all moral subjects. 
Yet there have been a few in almost every age, and 
perhaps in none more than in our own, especially in 
France, who have avowed themselves atheists upon 
conviction. We are even told of two or three in- 
stances in which men have died martyrs to atheism. 
Still it has been seriously doubted whether, among 
them all, there has been any real conviction of the 
understanding in favour of atheism; or any thing more 
than the love of singularity, a desire to set aside 
moral obligation, or a proud obstinacy in defending 
and abiding by opinions, taken up without examina- 
tion and hastily promulged. But when we read in 
Scripture of some who “are given over to strong de- 
lusions to believe a lie,” it will not appear incredible, 
that there may be some speculative atheists; and that 
they will quite as probably be found among men of 
science, who have grossly abused the advantages of 
intellect: and knowledge with which God had favoured 
them, as among any other class of men. Still it is 
true, that such men are always, and justly, considered 
as moral monsters; and really seem as if they were 
affected by that species of insanity which completely 
perverts intellect in regard to one particular subject, 
while the powers of the mind remain unimpaired, 
perhaps uncommonly vigorous, in regard to ‘almost 
every thing beside. 

On this part of our subject I shall only further re- 
mark, that it has often been mentioned as an evidence 
of the being of God, that all nations in all parts of the 
world have been impressed with the belief of some 
great first cause of all things; and that our Larger 
Catechism teaches, that “the very light of nature in 
man, and the works of God, declare plainly that there 
is a God.” Mr. Locke, however, in combatting the 
doctrine of innate ideas, contends pretty strenuously, 
but to my apprehension not successfully, that we have 
sufficient reason to believe that there have been some 
portions of the human family, among which no im- 
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pression or conception whatever, of a Supreme Being 
was to be found. But granting the fact to be exactly 
as he states it, still it is to be observed that he admits 
these people to have been among the most ignorant 
and debased of human beings; and certainly they 
were a very inconsiderable portion of our species. 
Now it is not easy to say how far the mental powers 
may be oppressed and obstructed in their natural 
operations, by ignorance and privation. Probably it 
may be to such a degree that man, while he continues 
in this unusually degraded state, may not be able to 
develope powers which he really possesses, but re- 
main, as it were, in a state of perpetual infancy. On 
the whole, there seems to be no rational way of ac- 
counting for the universal belief of a Supreme Being, 
or great first cause of all things, but by saying that it 
is either an instinctive principle of our nature, or that 
it is so easily derived from the visible universe that 
all acquire it; or else that it has been produced by an 
early tradition, which has been as extensive as our 
race. 

We come now to speak of the attributes of God: by 
which we understand those perfections of his nature 
by which he manifests himself to his intelligent crea- 
tures, and by which he is distinguished from them. 
We are not to conceive of these attributes, or perfec- 
tions, as really separable from each other, or from the 
Deity himself. They are distinguished from each 
other, only as to their objects, their effects, and’ the 
method of our conceiving of them: and although es- 
sence and attributes are distinguishable, yet we can 
know nothing of the Deity but by his attributes. 

The divine perfections have been divided, or classed, 
in a variety of ways, which I shall not even specify. 
Indeed, some of these divisions appear to me not only 
useless, but rather improper. There are two methods 
of classification, however, which I think it may be 
useful to mention, and very briefly explain. The first 
is the division of the perfections of God into natural 
and moral—the second, into communicable and incom- 
municable. 
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The natural attributes of the Deity are spirituality, 
immensity, wisdom, and power. They are called natu- 
ral, because they do not necessarily, or in themselves, 
imply any moral quality. It would indeed be impious 
to suppose that these attributes could possibly exist 
in the Supreme Being, unconnected with others 
which are moral. Yet in these, taken separately, the 
moral character of any being does not consist: and 
- in inferior beings we often see great intellectual 
energy without correspondent goodness, and high 
moral excellence, without an equal degree of powerful 
intellect. 

The moral attributes of the Deity are holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth. 

The communicable attributes of God are being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. 
They are called communicable, because some resem- 
blance of them is found among the creatures, especi- 
ally in angels and men. Yet in the creatures, when 
compared with the Creator, they are but as twinkling 
rays in comparison with the sun. 

Of incommunicable attributes, some divines reckon 
five—Independence or self-existence, simplicity or 
unity of essence, immutability, eternity and immensity. 
Others reckon only three—infinity, eternity and un- 
changeableness. This difference is scarcely more 
than nominal; as those who specify the latter number, 
include some of the former in those which they men- 
tion. These are called incommunicable attributes, 
because no resemblance of them whatever is found 
among creatures; nor does it belong to the nature of 
a creature to possess any one of them. They belong, 
and can belong, only to God, the infinite fountain of 
all being and excellence. yieiiom. 

But although I have noticed these distinctions be- 
tween the natural and moral, and between the com- 
municable and incommunicable attributes of the Deity, 
because they seem to be well founded, and serve to 
give us just conceptions of the Supreme Being, and 
must occasionally be called into view, yet it is not 
my purpose to prosecute the discussion with any 
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direct reference to these classifications. If you look 
at the answer in the Catechism which we are now 
considering, you will perceive that it enumerates all 
the divine attributes that have been named, only in 
somewhat of a different order. I shall, therefore, in 
the remainder of the discussion, follow the enumera- 
tion and the order which the answer exhibits. On 
some of the divine perfections I shall dilate more than 
upon others; but on all I must be short and summary— 
each of them is more than sufficient to furnish the 
subject of a long discourse. 

The answer before us begins with stating that “God 
is a Spirit.” There have been some who have denied 
that we can form any distinct and rational idea of a 
spirit; and some young persons, I know, have been 
sadly perplexed and bewildered, from not understand- 
ing how to conduct their thoughts and inquiries in 
regard to this subject. I will therefore endeavour 
very briefly to explain it; making use of the general 
reasoning of Mr. Locke, without adopting his method 
or using his language. 

You will observe and remember then, that we form 
our idea of spirit, in the very same manner in which 
we form our idea of matter. We know nothing of 
either, but by their properties or attributes; and by 
these we know as much of spirit as we do of matter. 
To illustrate this, I take a stone; and my senses inform 
me that it is hard, and extended, and coloured. But 
hardness, extension, and colour, are not matter, but 
merely, as the terms import, the properties or attri- 
butes of matter. Neither can you show me, nor, tell 
me, what the matter of the stone is, separately from 
its properties or attributes—further than that there 
must be something—a substratum, philosophers call 
it—to which all these belong. Of matter, then, it is 
plain you know nothing besides its attributes, except 
that it exists. Now you may perceive at once, that 
you know exactly as much as this of spirit—and we 
admit that you can know no more. You are every 
whit as certain that you think, choose, and refuse, as 
you are that the stone is hard, extended, and colour- 
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ed. Thinking, choosing, and refusing, are not indeed 
spirit itself, but the acts or attributes of spirit. We 
grant too, that we cannot tell what spirit is, separate- 
ly from these acts or attributes—further than that 
there must be something—an immaterial substance 
it is often called—to which all these belong. But of 
this immaterial substance, we affirm that we are not 
more ignorant, than of the material substance called 
matter. Our ignorance, and our knowledge of both, 
are exactly similar and equal. We can define neither 
matter nor spirit, except by their several attributes ; 
and by these we can define and conceive of both 
equally well. If any body will tell me what matter 
is, exclusively of its being hard, extended and colour- 
ed, I will tell him what spirit is, exclusively of its 
thinking, choosing and refusing. If he cannot do the 
former, he ought not to require me to do the latter; 
and if he believes in the existence of matter, when it 
is known only by its attributes, he ought to believe in 
spirit which is known precisely in the same way. 
Yes, my young friends, we have as much knowledge 
of mind as we have of matter—we are no more igno- 
rant of a spiritual than of a material substance. 
Spirit is that which thinks, which reasons, which 
judges, which deliberately approves or disapproves. 
These certainly are not among the known properties 
of matter, let materialists reason as they may; but 
they are the known and acknowledged properties of 
what we denominate mind or spirit. 

Now, in regard to our Creator—in speaking of 
whom we ought ever to be filled with the profoundest 
reverence—when we say that he is a Spirit, we do 
not presume to say that his essence is of the same na- 
ture with that of our own minds, or even with that of 
angelic minds. It may be greatly different from that 
of any created spirit; as we know that he is in all 
respects infinitely superior to the highest orders of his 
creatures. Still we do say, and are warranted by his 
revelation to say, that “God is a Spirit.” He is in- 
finitely intelligent, as well as the source of all intelli- 
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gence to every creature possessing the powers of in 
tellect—God is not matter but the purest of spirits. 

You will observe that the answer under considera- 
tion, after teaching us that God is a Spirit, goes on 
to state, that both in his being and in all the attri- 
butes afterwards enumerated, he is infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable—these terms are to be connected 
with each of the words which follows them in the 
answer. 

2. God is infinite in his Being. The infinitude of 
the being of God is often called his omnipresence, and 
sometimes his immensity, and it is closely connected 
with his omniscience. He is present in every part of 
his wide dominions; so that no point can be assumed 
or imagined in unlimited space, of which it can be 
said that God is not there. He is there in the strictest 
sense; there by his essential presence, as well as by 
his perfect knowledge of whatever else is there. This 
is inimitably described in the 139th Psalm—* Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou 
art there; if I make my bed in hell, behold thou art 
there; if I take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If 
I say, surely the darkness shall cover me; even the 
night shall be light about me: yea, the darkness 
hideth not from thee; but the night shineth as the 
day: the darkness and the light are both alike to 
thee.” 

The Deity being thus every where present, not 
only surrounding and embracing, but most intimately 
pervading every created being, perfectly knows all 
things. His omniscience, as it relates to a knowledge 
of all that passes in the universe, is, as already inti- 
mated, closely connected with his immensity or ubi- 
quity. No occurrence, no change, can possibly take 
place in creation unperceived by him. Nay, not only 
all visible events, but all the most secret thoughts and 
designs of his intelligent creatures, whether good or 
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bad, the moment they are formed, are more perfectly 
known to him than to the creatures who form them. 
“'The Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth 
all the imaginations of the thoughts—I am he that 
searcheth the reins and hearts.” 

The omnipresence or infinite being of God, is also 
connected with his providential care, preservation, 
and perfect control and government, of all the works 
of his hands. As they all exist in him, and are up- 
held by him, they cannot act but by his permission. 
He limits and bounds all their actions; he directs and 
orders all things according to his good pleasure; and 
“he openeth his hand and satisfieth the desires of 
every living thing.” 

The incomprehensibility of God by his creatures, 
follows necessarily from his infinity. He is fully 
known only to Himself. A finite being cannot com- 
prehend that which is infinite. ‘Who by searching 
can find out God, who can find out the Almighty to 
perfection? Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, 
it is high, I cannot attain unto it.” The most en- 
larged capacity of men or of angels, will never be 
able fully to understand the being or the perfections 
of God. Hence their capacities may be, and it seems 
probable to me that they will be, for ever enlarging, 
and rendering them more noble, and such of them as 
are holy, more happy; and yet, although this be so, 
there will for ever remain an infinite distance between 
them and their Creator. 

3. God is eternal. He exists from eternity to eter- 
nity. There is an eternity which is past, and an 
eternity which is to come—an eternity before time 
began, and an eternity when time shall be no more. 
Time is measured by a constant succession of its parts 
or portions; and every moment as it passes is taken 
from the eternity to come, and added to the eternity 
which is passed. Suppose a line strictly infinite, that 
is, without beginning or end. This may represent 
the whole of eternity. Suppose a point taken in this 
line, and moved forward a very small distance, say 
an inch, and there terminated. This small distance 
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on the infinite line, may represent time. The Divine 
existence is commensurate with the whole line. But 
all the events of time, from the formation to the dis- 
solution of the universe, lie within the measured inch: 
and. as there is no proportion between this inch and 
the whole line, inasmuch as there can be no propor- 
tion between that which is finite and that which is 
infinite, so there is no proportion whatever between 
time and eternity. In the Divine existence, repre- 
sented by the whole line, there is no succession or 
progression of parts; for the supposition is that it is 
complete at once, and without beginning or end. 
Hence it has been said with truth, that the existence 
of the Supreme Being is one eternal now. We con- 
ceive of him as having existed an endless duration, 
before the point was assumed from which the inch of 
time begins. Through this whole duration he ex- 
isted without creatures—perfectly happy in himself 
alone. Men and angels will exist through an end- 
less duration, represented by the line which goes for- 
ward from the termination of the measured inch: 
that is, there future existence, awful thought! will be 
commensurate with the existence of God. But you 
will be careful to observe, that this eternal future 
existence of intelligent creatures is not a necessary 
existence, like that of the Creator—it depends en- 
tirely on his will and appointment. He could termi- 
nate it in a moment, if such were his pleasure; but 
it will continue eternally, because it is his unchang- 
ing determination that it shall so continue. But His 
existence, from eternity to eternity, is from his very 
nature—it is a necessary indestructible existence. 
Here, again, my dear youth, we have another view 
of the incomprehensible nature of God. I have en- 
deavoured to give your thoughts a right direction for 
meditating on the subject, and to illustrate it a little. 
But eternal duration is a subject that soon swallows 
up all our thoughts. Sometimes when we speak of 
the distinctions or persons in the Godhead, we are 
told that we speak of what is incomprehensible. We 
admit it fully; but we remark that there is nothing 
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which relates to the Deity that is not incomprenensi- 
ble: and for myself, I know of nothing in theology 
that is more mysterious, nothing that more imme- 
diately baffles and overwhelms all our powers of com- 
prehension and distinct conception, than this very first 
principle, which all but atheists admit, that God is 
eternal. An eternal, uncaused existence, bewilders 
and absorbs the mind, the moment the attempt is 
made to grasp it,or closely to investigate it. Yet this 
is the most indisputable and fundamental truth in all 
theology, natural or revealed. Verily, when the 
being and attributes of God are the subject of our in- 
vestigations, our feeble beam of intellect can guide us 
but a little distance. We must soon exchange reason- 
ing for humble and adoring admiration. 

4. God is unchangeable. ‘This we must believe, if 
we hold the perfection of the Deity; because change 
necessarily implies imperfection—as all change must 
be either for the better or the worse, and perfection 
excludes both. Having a perfect foresight of all 
events, possible as well as actual, and the arrange- 
ment and ordering of all secondary causes and agents 
from first to last, we cannot conceive of any reason 
why there should be a change, in any of the purposes 
of the Deity. When God, in some passages of Scrip- 
ture, is said “to repent,” it is always to be understood 
as spoken in accommodation to human perceptions; 
that is, the visible procedure in the divine dispensations 
is such as when men repent, and change one course 
for another. But such expressions are not intended to 
intimate that there is any change in the purpose, mind, 
or will of God: the Scripture assures us of the con- 
trary—that “he is of one mind, and none can turn 
him,” and that “with him there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 

The remainder of this answer of the Catechism must 
be reserved for a future lecture. Let us endeavour to 
derive from what has now been said, a few practical 
and useful inferences. 

1. We should learn always to spean of that great 
and glorious Being, of whom I have been discoursing, 
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with holy awe; and always to treat whatever relates 
to him with the deepest reverence. It is told of the 
celebrated Mr. Boyle—equally distinguished by his 
learning and his piety—that he never mentioned the 
name of his Maker, without a sensible pause, both 
before and after he pronounced the word. I do not 
notice this as an example to be exactly imitated; but 
I am well assured, that just in proportion as any man 
advances in holiness or true piety, in that proportion 
will there be deep solemnity upon his spirit, whenever 
his thoughts turn on God ; whenever he addresses him 
in prayer; or whenever he speaks of his Maker to 
others. How inexpressibly shocking is it then, to 
hear that great and glorious name, which angels and 
seraphs repeat with profoundest veneration, taken 
lightly and irreverently—nay, in the profanest forms 
of expression imaginable—on the lips of thoughtless 
wretched mortals. My dear youth, never repeat your 
Maker’s name with lightness, in common discourse. 
Never use it but with sensible reverence. Dread also 
to treat any thing that is connected with the Divine 
Majesty with disrespect, or with levity. Iam satisfied 
that real reverence for the Deity—his name, his word, 
his worship, his day, his house, his institutions—is 
most closely and intimately connected with ever 
thing that leads to true piety, with every thing that is 
hopeful in regard to the salvation of the soul. 

2. Is God every where present? Are we continu- 
ally surrounded, embraced, and pervaded by the 
Deity? Are all the actions of our lives, all the words 
of our lips, all the thoughts, and feelings, and secrets 
of our souls, naked before hiseye? How solemn is the 
thought! ie wicked are often afraid and ashamed 
that men should witness their vileness. But what are 
worms of the dust, in comparison with the infinite 
God, who is always’ the witness of what they think, 
and do, and say—however concealed in darkness; 
however kept from human knowledge?’ Yes—and he 
will, at last, bring the whole into judgment, and dis- 
close it to the assembled universe. Oh let us ever 
remember the presence of God, and our responsibility 
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to him! This will prove the most powerful and effec- 
tual guard that we can place, not only on all that we 
do or say, but on all that we imagine, or wish, or 
think. He who is duly sensible that his soul is con- 
tinually open to his Maker’s inspection, will be careful 
of all his thoughts, and all his desires—of all that 
passes in his bosom, as well as of all that meets the 
observation of the world. 

But the omnipresence and omniscience of the Deity 
are, to the truly pious and devout mind, a subject of 
the most pleasing contemplation, and the source of 
high and holy pleasure and delight. To the friend 
and child of God, what can be more gratifying than 
to recollect that his heavenly Father, the Almighty 
God, is ever with him; to protect him in danger; to 
comfort him in affliction; to support him in distress; 
to enlighten him in doubt and darkness; to be a very 
present help in every time of trouble; to be communed 
with in the closet, or on the bed, as well as in every 
act of social worship; to witness every sigh, and every 
groan, and every tear; to hear the very desires of the 
soul; to listen to every prayer or petition, which is 
_ ejaculated from the heart when no words are uttered; 
to support and comfort in the hour of death; and to 
receive the departing spirit to the mansions of eternal . 
peace and rest and joy—to a knowledge and an en- 
joyment of Himself, of which on earth we can form 
no adequate conception. My dear children! make 
God your friend. There is a happiness in having him 
for your friend and father, that cannot be described. 
It fills, and was intended to fill the whole soul. It is 
not to be compared with any earthly enjoyments. 
They never fully satisfy; and they are fleeting at the 
best. Soon you must leave them, or they be taken 
from you. But in the friendship, and favour, and en- 
joyment of the almighty and eternal God, there is a 
pleasure, a holy, a serene, and sometimes an ecstatic 
joy, that satisfies every desire of the soul—of which 
accidents cannot deprive you, of which death itself 
cannot rob you. Rob you, did I say!—Death will 
only shake off those incumbrances of flesh and sense, 
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which hinder and debase, and circumscribe this heaven- 
ly delight; and will render it pure, perfect and eternal, 
in the bosom of our God and Saviour. It is to this 
that true religion seeks to lead you. Will you not 
listen to her voice? Will you not yield to her solici- 
tations? Will you prefer the dust and dross of time 
before this heavenly treasure? Say, in the strength 
of God, that you will not. Say, that from this hour, 
let others do as they will, you will seek, till you find 
“the pearl of great price—the good part which shall 
not be taken away from you.” Father of mercies!— 
may this be the resolution of every hearer; and may 
thine own blessed Spirit render the resolve effective. 
We ask it in the name and for the sake of Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 
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LECTURE VIL. 


WHAT Is Gop !—conTINUED. 


In our last lecture we entered on the discussion of 
that answer in our Shorter Catechism which relates 
to the being and perfections of God, and which is thus 
expressed—* God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth.” A short statement was 
given of the manner in which the existence of the 
Deity is proved; and we also considered briefly his 
spirituality, infinity, eternity, and unchangeableness. 
Without further recapitulation, we proceed to con- 
sider the remaining attributes of the Deity, as speci- 
fied in the answer before us. Of these the next in 
order is Wisdom. 

This, like all the other divine attributes, is infinite. 
The omniscience of the Deity, is included in his attri- 
bute of wisdom. Of this something was said, in speak- 
ing of the immensity of the Supreme Being. I now 
add, that “all things in all their relations, all things 
existing, and all things possible, are the objects of the 
divine knowledge.”* The Deity Himself, I repeat, 
is perfectly known only to himself. That which is 
finite never can comprehend that which is infinite. 
It is the highest expression of God’s unbounded know- 
ledge, to say, that he perfectly knows Himself. 

The knowledge which the Deity has of his crea- 
tures, and of their actions both present and future is, 
in no degree dependent on the creatures. ‘To him 
nothing is contingent. He has a certain and _infalli- 
ble foreknowledge of all those events and all those 
actions, which we denominate casual or contingent. 
Very many of the things predicted, or prophesied of 
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in Holy Scripture, depended on the free actions of 
moral agents. Yet these actions, it is plain, were 
perfectly known to God, hundreds of years before 
any of the agents existed. This foreknowledge did 
not impair the freedom of the agents; nor can we tell 
how their actions were foreknown. Still, we have 
the most unquestionable evidence of the fact. Nor 
was this only some general foresight or prescience. 
It was a particular knowledge of every individual 
creature concerned, and of every circumstance of his 
conduct or actions. 

“Wisdom is usually considered as respecting some 
end to be obtained; and it implies the clear discovery 
of the best and most effectual means of attaining it.”* 
In all the works of creation and providence, the infi- 
nite wisdom of God is conspicuous. If we search into 
what are called the laws of nature—if we observe the 
order, harmony, and regularity of the heavenly bodies; 
or analyze the various material substances; or con- 
sider the immense number and diversity of structure 
of living creatures, and how each one is formed to 
answer the purpose of its existence; or take a sur- 
vey of the all but infinite variety and beauty of the 
vegetable kingdom; or contemplate the structure 
and organization of our own bodies, and the powers 
and faculties of our minds; and if, in all, we mark 
the wonderful adaptation of means to ends, and the 
provision which is made for the preservation and 
gratification of all sentient beings—we shall every 
where be struck with the infinite wisdom of the great 
Creator; and we shall find enough to overwhelm our 
minds, if we attempt to comprehend it. 

But especially in the plan of redemption by Jesus 
Christ, the wisdom of God shines with transcendent 
lustre. No wisdom short of that which is infinite 
could have devised that plan in which “mercy and 
truth have met together, righteousness. and peace 
have kissed each other:” in which all the claims of 
violated justice are completely satisfied, while yet the 
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offending sinner is not only justified and acquitted, 
but qualified for the happiness of heaven and raised 
to the eternal enjoyment of it. “Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God,” the great apostle of 
the gentiles represents as the epitome of his preach- 
ing. And any system of religion which exhibits sal- 
vation by Christ as a scheme which human wisdom 
might devise or provide for, is unquestionably false ; 
and he who has never seen the wonderful wisdom of 
God, as manifested in every part of this “ great salva- 
tion,” is yet in that blindness in which, according to 
St. Paul, the god of this world holds those who believe 
not. 

The next attribute or perfection of God mentioned 
in the answer before us, is his power. The omnipo- 
tence of the Deity is conspicuous in all the works of 
creation and providence. When we look at the visi- 
ble universe, and recollect that there was a period in 
which it had no existence, and that it sprang into 
being at the word of the Almighty—how are we lost 
in astonishment at the power which could produce 
such an effect? The formation of something out of 
nothing, is indeed an operation incomprehensible to 
the human mind. Hence the atheism of philosophers, 
both ancient and modern: they have professed to be- 
lieve matter eternal, because they could not compre- 
hend how it should be formed out of nothing. Yet 
they have been driven into absurdities unspeakably 
gross, and even ridiculous, on every hypothesis which 
they have ever been able to form. The truth is, that 
exertion of Almighty power by which the material 
universe was called out of nothing into existence, 
although indeed incomprehensible, is not incredible, if 
we admit the being and perfections of the Deity. 
These admitted, creation by the power of God, affords 
infinitely the most rational and the most credible ac- 
count of the origin of all other beings, that ever was 
or can be given—*“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth—He said let there be light and 
there was light—He spake and it was done. He com- 
manded and it stood fast.” 
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The same power which created, is necessary to 
preserve and uphold the universe. The laws of nature 
are words without a meaning, if they are not intended 
to express the will or appointment of the Deity. 
Whether we do, or do not maintain, that preservation 
is a constant creation, we must admit that all things 
depend on God, are ordered according to his sovereign 
will, exactly fulfil his purposes, and will cease their 
operations whenever he shall please. The revolution 
of the seasons; the succession of day and night; the 
fertility of the earth, and all the secondary causes that 
produce it; a salubrious or a pestilential atmosphere ; 
winds and tornadoes; thunder and storm; earthquakes, 
volcanoes and inundations; are all ordered and direct- 
ed by the God of providence. Yea, “a sparrow falleth 
not to the ground,” nor a hair from our heads, “ with- 
out our heavenly Father.” To believe this, is surely 
as comfortable as it is pious. 

Nor must we forget the illustrious display of the 
almighty power of God in the glorious work of man’s 
redemption. It was manifested in “laying the chief 
corner stone, in the union of the human nature with 
the person of the eternal Son of God; in supporting 
Him under the inconceivable load of divine wrath, for 
our sins; and in spoiling principalities and powers, in 
that very nature which Satan had vanquished at first.” 
Hence the Redeemer is called the “ power,” as well as 
the “wisdom of God.” Hence he is denominated 
“the arm of the Lord,” and “the man of his right 
hand.” 

We proceed to consider the Holiness of God. Holi- 
hess is sometimes ‘used to denote the aggregate of 
the moral perfections of the Deity, and sometimes 
as indicating a distinct attribute. It is manifestly 
used in the latter sense, in the answer before us; 
because the moral perfections of God are immediately 
and severally enumerated. “Taken in this limited 
sense, (says Dr. Witherspoon,) it is extremely difficult 
to define or explain. Holiness is that character of 
God, to which veneration, or the most profound reve- 
rence in us, is the correspondent affection. It is also 
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sometimes expressed by purity. “Holiness’—say 
Erskine and Fisher, in what is calle@* “the Synod’s 
Catechism,” and to which I own myself indebted in 
these lectures, for many useful thoughts—Holiness is 
that essential rectitude, or integrity of the divine 
nature, wherein he infinitely delights in his own purity, 
and in every thing agreeable to his will, and hath a 
perfect hatred and abhorrence of every thing contrary 
to it. God is as necessarily holy, as he is necessarily 
God—* Who shall not fear before thee, O Lord? for 
thou only art holy.” He hath put, as it were, a pecu- 
liar honour on his own holiness, inasmuch as he singles 
it out as the attribute to swear by, for the accomplish- 
ment of his promises and threatenings—“ Once I have 
sworn by my holiness, that I will not lie unto David.” 
Finite creatures, even of the highest order, are not 
able to behold the brightness of this attribute, in their 
Creator: for when the angels themselves view his in- 
finite holiness, as manifested in Christ, they are repre- 
sented as covering their faces with their wings. Every 
thing pertaining to God bears the impress of his holi- 
ness. He is said to be holy in all his works—his 
word is holy; his covenant, or promise is holy; his 
Sabbath is holy; his people are holy; his ministering 
spirits are the holy angels; and the place where he 
specially dwells is the high and holy place. The 
greatest opposite of the holiness of God is sin; and the 
highest display of his holiness in the hatred of sin was, 
in hiding his face from his own beloved Son, as bear- 
ing our iniquity. 

The next divine attribute, in the enumeration before 
us, is the justice of God. Justice has been defined— 
“an invariable determination to render to all their 


* In the use of the Catechism here mentioned, the author has 
sometimes taken the language of the book, and at other times he 
has changed it, or intermixed it with his own. He has placed 
the marks of quotation where he has made no change in the ex- 
pression, but not where a change has been made. He wishes it 
may be remembered that where marks of quotation appear, 
without a distinct reference to an author, the proper reference is 
to this catechism; and he hopes that the explanation here given 
is sufficient to prevent the charge of any unfairness. 
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due.”* _In-the Deity, it is that essential attribute of 
his nature, by which he is infinitely righteous or equi- 
table in himself, and in all his dispensations and awards 
towards his creatures. The justice of God is mani- 
fested in giving laws, perfectly holy, just and good, to 
all his rational and moral creatures; and in his render- 
ing to them their due, according to law, without re- 
spect of persons. > Hence when angels sinned, they 
were cast down to hell, and are reserved in chains of 
darkness to the judgment of the great day: and when 
man sinned, he would inevitably have shared in the 
same awful doom, if the wisdom of God, in union 
with his mercy, had not provided a way to answer 
the demands of his justice, by the vicarious atonement 
of Christ our Saviour—a way in which God can be 
just, and yet the justifier of every one that believeth in 
Jesus—“* He who knew no sin, was made sin for us, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.” 

In speaking of the divine justice, I must take a 
passing notice of what has been called the vindictive 
justice of God; but which I would rather call his vin- 
dicatory justice, because the term vindictive is now, I 
think, scarcely used but in a bad sense. The point in 
debate—for it has been much debated—is, whether we 
have reason to believe that it belongs to the divine 
justice, to punish transgression without regard to con- 
sequences, that is, to the ultimate benefit of the trans- 
gressor, or to the example as a warning to others. On 
this I remark in the first place, that it is impossible for 
us to know whether every instance of the punishment 
of transgression which can ever take place, may not 
be conneeted with the good of the whole intelligent 
and moral creation of God. For aught we know, this 
may be so; although the manner in which it takes 
place may not be discernible by us. Nay, the whole 
force of inductive reasoning, seems to me to be in 
favour of the belief, that such is really the fact. In 
the mean time, the sense of ill desert, which natural 
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conscience produces in our minds whenever we do 
what we know to be wrong, makes’ guilt, simply in 
itself, the proper object of punishment. And if guilt, 
when only imputed, caused such dreadful sufferings as 
it did, when the sinless Saviour stood in the sinner’s 
place, we cannot rationally believe that it is consistent 
with the divine justice, that it should ever go un- 
punished. This, my young friends, is a principle 
which enters deeply into the whole system of gospel 
truth. Almost all loose and dangerous opinions in 
religion may be traced to a light sense of the inherent 
evil of sin-—to a false notion that the justice of God 
does not always require its punishment, or expiation. 
Dr. Owen has written a most able treatise on this 
subject, which, if it should fall in your way, I advise 
you carefully to peruse. It was written in Latin, and 
the English translation is not a good one; but it will 
serve to give you a view of the powerful arguments 
by which the vindicatory justice of God is main- 
tained, 

We come now, in the next place, to consider the 
goodness of God. ‘This perfection implies a disposi- 
tion in the Deity to communicate happiness to all his 
creatures. The goodness of God appears in all his 
works; in creation, in providence, and pre-eminently 
in the work of redemption. 

No one who observes attentively the common ap- 
pearances of nature; not only the revolution of the 
seasons and the succession of day and night, but the 
abundance which the earth produces, for the support 
both of man and beast; the admirable provision made 
in the organization of every animal, to enable it to 
acquire its proper food, to propagate and preserve its 
species, and to guard itself against its natural enemies; 
and the actual gratification and enjoyment expe- 
rienced by every creature that has life; no one who 
observes all this, can fail to be convinced of the good- 
ness of the great Creator, in the formation, preserva- 
tion, and government of the universe. That there is 
much natural evil, much suffering of pain and distress, 
none can deny. But still, it is also undeniable that 
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there is, on the whole, an immense balance or pre- 
ponderance of happiness or enjoyment. “The earth 
is full of the goodness of the Lord—he openeth his 
hand and satisfieth the wants of every living thing.” 
And it belongs to the believer in revelation—and to 
him only it belongs—to give some account of the 
misery and suffermg that exist in our world. He 
knows that the world now, is not what it was when 
it came fresh from the forming hand of its Almighty 
Author. Then, he who made it, on the most perfect 
survey, saw and pronounced it good. The sin of man 
has introduced into our world all the natural evil that 
has marred, and that still. mars, the fair creation of the 
God of goodness. Never was there a fouler slander 
than that which charges the holders of the sentiments 
contained in our Catechism, with representing the 
Deity as having made man a sinner; as having doomed 
him, by a. necessity of nature, to misery. No, verily, 
whatever difficulty there may be—and difficulty there 
is, on every system or hypothesis—in accounting fully 
for the present guilty and suffering state of man, and 
the various evils that infest the world, we held that 
God created all things good; that he created man in 
knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness; and that 
it would be entirely irreconcilable with all our ideas 
of the goodness and perfection of God, if any part of 
his original creation had not been good—perfectly good. 
But it is just as plainand undeniable a matter of fact, that 
misery and guilt are inthe world. Let those then who 
object to our Catechism tell us how they came into the 
world, and how and why they continue in it. Do they 
admit that misery is the consequence of man’s sin? If 
so, they thus far agree with us. But will they dare 
to say that the Deity could not have ordered it other- 
wise—could not have formed and guarded a moral 
agent, such as man, so that he should neither have 
sinned nor suffered? If he could, and yet did not so 
form and guard him, then let them reconcile this with 
the goodness of God. If they altogether deny human 
guilt, then let them reconcile it with the divine good- 
ness, that there is so much suffering where there is 
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no offence. The truth is, that the orthodox senti- 
ments are the most rational and the easiest of belief, 
as well as the most scriptural. We hold that “God 
made man upright, but that he hath sought out. many 
inventions.” But I am digressing too far. We shall 
hereafter have occasion to enter more at large into 
this subject. 

In the mean time, I remark, that every mind which 
is under the influence of truly pious feelings, views it 
as a wonderful exhibition of the goodness and for- 
bearance of God, that there is not unspeakably more 
suffering than there is, in a world in which there is 
so much sin; so much awful provocation of a right- 
eous and Holy God—That notwithstanding it all, he 
spares rebels and blasphemers, crowns their lives with 
temporal mercies innumerable, continues to them the 
offers and invitations of mercy, and eventually brings: 
some of them to repentance and salvation. This leads 
me to remark, that the most conspicuous and trans- 
cendent display of the goodness of God, ever made to 
our world—or probably to the universe—was the gift 
of his own coequal Son, to be our Saviour—to be a_ 
Saviour, at the expense of a life of hardship and suf- 
fering, and a death of ignominy and agony united— 
the Saviour of fallen, guilty, rebellious men; and thus 
to raise them from all the ruins of their apostasy, to 
be children of God, and heirs with his own dear Son 
of an eternal inheritance, a kingdom of glory in the 
heavens. Here is a display of goodness emphatically 
Godlike ; a display which, like all the other ways and - 
works of God, surpasses the bounds of human com- 
prehension. | 

It is proper to remark, that the attribute of Mercy 
is included in that of goodness, in the enumeration 
before us. Mercy is a particular form, or kind of 
goodness; and to us sinners it is the most interesting 
form. “Mercy is a readiness to forgive the guilty, 
and to remit deserved punishment—lIt is never mercy 
to pardon, if it would not have been perfectly equita- 
ble and just to punish.”* Mercy is that attribute of 
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God, of which the light of nature gives but feeble and 
dubious intimations. The assurance of it comes, and 
can come, from revelation only. None but the Being 
who was offended could certainly tell that he would 
forgive: and guilt, which is always fearful and sus- 
picious, required the strongest and most explicit as- 
surance that it would, on the proper terms, be pardoned. 
This assurance, I repeat, could not be given but by an 
express revelation—and for ever blessed be the God 
of all goodness, it has thus been given; and given in 
connexion with that unspeakable gift of the Son of 
God, which assures pardon and acceptance even to 
the chief of penitent and believing sinners. 

It only remains, in considering the answer before us, 
to speak of Truth, as an attribute of God. “ Truth* 
—it has been well observed—is inseparable from in- 
finite perfection: for any departure from truth must 
be considered as arising from weakness, or necessity. 
What end could be served, to a self-sufficient and all- 
sufficient Being, by falsehood or deception?” There 
is I think no one of the attributes of God more insist- 
ed on in holy writ than truth, He is there charac- 
terized, by calling him “the God of truth;” and it is 
affirmed that “it is impossible for God to lie.” He 
is true to his word; true to his covenants; true to his 
purpose; true to his promises; true to his threatep- 
ings. The great aggravation of the sin of unbelief, 
is that “it makes God a liar:” and all false dealing 
with the God of truth, is represented as involving 
guilt of the most awful kind. The tremendous doom 
of Ananias and Sapphira, was brought upon them be- 
cause they had not merely “lied unto men, but unto 
God.” 

Thus have we taken a cursory and general notice 
of the divine attributes. In ial you have heard 
upon them, my aim has been to suggest the leading 
ideas which we derive, in regard to them, both from 
reason and revelation. Only the leading ideas could 
be suggested. A whole lecture might have been em- 
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ployed on each attribute, without exhausting the sub- 
ject. 

The practical inferences derivable from a considera- 
tion of the divine attributes, are both very numerous 
and very important. We cannot however do more 
than direct your attention, in the briefest manner, to 
a few. 

1. Did we derive our being, and all our powers 
from God; and are we constantly upheld, preserved 
and provided for, by him? Then how perfectly rea- 
sonable is it, that he should require us to love, and 
serve, and obey him; and how unspeakably unrea- 
sonable, wicked, and rebellious is it, in those who re- 
fuse their affections and obedience to their Creator, 
Preserver, and Redeemer—but give them all to his 
enemies! that this could be seen in its proper light, 
and be felt with some degree of its proper force and 
impression ! 

2. Is God infinitely wise? How should this induce 
his covenant people to trust him unreservedly to order 
for them the whole lot of life, and all that concerns 
them for time and eternity! What can they desire 
more, than that infinite wisdom should choose for 
them that which is best /—and this it will do-assuredly. 
But how vain, as well as impious, are all the plots, 
and plans, and designs of the wicked, either to oppose 
the purposes of God, or to escape the punishment with 
which he has threatened them! Let them consider in 
time, that there is “no knowledge, nor counsel, nor 
device against the Lord—He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness, and carrieth the counsel of the froward 
headlong.” 

3. Considering the infinite power and truth of God, 
how safely may his children rely on the performance 
of every word which their Heavenly Father hath 
spoken! How implicitly may they trust him for a 
victory over sin, Satan, and the world; saying, “if 
God be for us, who can be against us?” and for the: 
discharge of any commanded duty, however difficult, 
saying with the apostle, “I can do all things through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me.” But with what per 
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fect ease can this Almighty Being blast and defeat all 
the power and efforts of his enemies! He has only to 
will it, and it is done. Oh how inexpressibly awful 
it is for a worm of the dust, however distinguished 
among his fellow worms, to fall into the hands of an 
Almighty avenger! “Be wise, now, therefore, O ye 
kings, be instructed ye judges of the earth. Serve the 
Lord with fear. Kiss the Son lest he be angry and ye 
perish from the way when his wrath is kindled but 
a little. Blessed are all they that put their trust in 
him.” 

4. When we consider the holiness of God, how 
deeply abased should the holiest man on earth be, in 
reflecting on the remainders of sin that yet cleave to 
him! It was a view of the holiness of God that laid 
Job in the dust of silence before his Maker, and which 
made him “abhor himself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” And the very same effect it will always pro- 
duce, on all who have the same right perceptions that 
Job had—And oh! how these views endear our 
adorable Mediator, through whom we may approach 
this pure and spotless Being with acceptance—yea, 
through whom we ourselves may at last be delivered 
from all the pollution, and from every stain of sin, 
and be raised to the high, and pure, and perfect enjoy- 
ment of a holy God. But alas! this is the attribute 
that unsanctified men never love to think of, when 
they contemplate the Deity. The thought of it imme- 
diately stirs up the rebellion of their hearts, because 
they hate holiness! All their views of God therefore, 
when they think that they love him, are essentially 
defective. They love not the true God, but a being 
of their own imagination. 

5. From the justice of God we infer the certain 
punishment, the tremendous doom, of all his irrecon- 
cilable enemies. Now they may break his laws and 
disregard his threatenings, but the hour is hastening 
when he will call them to his bar, and justice will take 
its course and have all its demands. Oh the appalling 
shought ! 

But those who are washed in the Redeemer’s blood 
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have nothing to fear even from the justice of God. 
All its demands have been satisfied by the atonement 
of their surety Saviour; and it unites with mercy in 
demanding the acquittal of all believers—* If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins.” 

6. Finally—Let the goodness of God fill the hearts 
of his people with gratitude; especially for the bless- 
ings of redemption, of which they have been made 
the partakers—for the unspeakable benefits which 
result from their adoption into the family of Christ; 
for the rich consolations that they derive from this 
high privilege on earth, and for the incorruptible in- 
heritance and glorious crown which it assures to them 
in heaven. 

And knowest thou not, O man—O impenitent sin- 
ner!—that the goodness of God leadeth thee to re- 
pentance! Consider that every act of sin which thou 
committest is an act of direct insult and rebellion 
against the best Being in the universe; against the 
source of all the good there is in the universe; against 
thy own first and greatest, Benefactor; against the 
God who is upholding and preserving thee, and 
crowning thy life with loving kindness and tender 
mercy, at the very time thou art returning Him evil 
for good, by rebelling against Him. Where is any 
sense of duty? Where is any sentiment of gratitude? 
Where sleeps every worthy principle and feeling of 
which thy heart is capable, if the goodness of God 
leadeth thee not to repentance ?—if it do not fill thy 
soul with shame and confusion, by showing thee thy 
baseness; if it do not break thy heart with ‘grief and 
contrition for thy guilt; if it do not melt thy whole 
soul into penitential sorrow for all thy vileness; if it do 
not lead thee to break off thy sins by repentance, and 
to return unto the Lord that he may have mercy 
upon thee, and to our God who will abundantly pardon? 
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LECTURE VIII. 


ARE THERE MORE GODS THAN onE! 
HOW MANY PERSONS ARE THERE IN THE GODHEAD ? 


Havine considered the being and attributes of God, 
the next point that claims our attention is his Unity. 
This is expressed, in the answer to the fifth question 
of our Catechism; thus—*“ There is but one only, the 
living and true God.” 

Call to mind that all the arguments which have 
been adduced to prove—and which I think do most 
conclusively prove—the being of a God, go also to 
prove as clearly, that he is infinite and perfect in his 
being and attributes. Keep this in view, and then ob- 
serve attentively, that one infinite and perfect being is 
sufficient to give existence at first to all other beings, 
and to uphold and govern them afterward. In a 
word, there is no need, in accounting for the universe, 
to swppose more than one supreme cause. Nor is this 
all. One infinite and perfect being, absolutely and ne- 
cessarily precludes a second. If two beings be sup- 
posed of equal or similar attributes, neither can be in- 
finite or perfect: because it is manifest that if to either 
were given the powers and prerogatives of the other, 
there would be an increase of what was possessed 
before. But what is infinite and perfect admits of no 
possible increase; and therefore, as we have seen that 
God is infinite and perfect, there is and can be but one 
God. This appears to me perfectly conclusive, as a 
matter of reasoning, and all that we see, even without 
the aid of Holy Scripture, goes to confirm the con- 
clusion as a matter of fact. When we contemplate 
the visible universe, we every where behold, not only 
power, wisdom and goodness, but in the perfect har- 
mony and order of all, we see a unity and simplicity 
of design and end, which most powerfully impress 
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the conviction that one, and but one glorious being, 
created it at first, and upholds and governs it con- 
tinually. 

But my young friends, although this important 
truth, that there is but one God, is so clear to us that 
it seems unnecessary to spend much time in its proof 
or illustration, yet you ought to remember, and to be 
very thankful while you remember, that your belief 
of it is to be attributed to your being blessed with the 
light of revelation. Infidels may say what they will 
of the uselessness of the Bible, and of the sufficiency 
of the light of nature without it. But the truth is, that 
very much of what they call the light of nature they 
borrowed from the Bible, and they most unjustly and 
ungratefully refuse to acknowledge their obligation. 
When a point is clearly revealed and taught, it is often 
easy to show that it is agreeable to reason and nature, 
and yet reason and nature, left to themselves, would 
never have taught it. This is peculiarly true in 
regard to the subject before us. The unity of the 
Deity appears plain to us; and it is so in reality. But 
for this, we are entirely indebted to the. Bible; for as 
heretofore observed, mankind in every age and nation 
of the world in which the light of revelation has not 
been enjoyed, have been polytheists and_ idolaters. 
The grossness of idolatry in the heathen world, even 
in those nations that were the most improved in other 
respects, was shocking in the extreme. It presents, 
when seriously contemplated, one of the most hum- 
bling views of the weakness and depravity of our 
nature that can possibly be taken. There was scarce 
an animal, however mean or loathsome; scarce a vice 
or passion, however detestable, which was not deified 
and worshipped. — It is to point our attention distinctly 
to the difference between the divine object of Christian 
worship and the impure rabble of heathen deities, that 
the answer of the Catechism calls J ehovah, “one only, 
the living and true God”—*The gods of the heathen 
are vanity and a lie.” 

It may appear strange infatuation to us, that the 
ancient Israelites were so strongly and obstinately 
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prone to the worship of idols, as the Scriptures repre- 
sent them to have been. But this arises from not con- 
ceiving justly of the state of the world at that time. 
The present state of India may best illustrate it. There 
idolatry still prevails, as it did among the heathen who 
surrounded Palestine and were intermingled with the 
Hebrews, in the time of their judges and their kings. 
In India, at present, all descriptions of the people are 
idolaters; their false gods amount to many thousands; 
their temples are splendid, and the whole service is 
calculated to inflame and gratify unhallowed appetites 
and passions. 

It was to guard the chosen people of God against 
the various abominations of idolatry, and at the same 
time to establish for the church in every successive 
age, the most fundamental article of all true religion, 
that so much was said and done to retain among the 
ancient Israelites the practical belief of the unity of 
God. It would consume more than the time allotted 
to this lecture, only to read over the passages in which 
this great truth is taught and inculcated, either directly 
or collaterally; for ail that is said against worshipping 
images, or creatures of any kind, is directed to this 
point. It will therefore be sufficient to remind you, 
that the very first precept in the decalogue has for its 
subject this essential truth—* Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.” ; 

I would willingly insist the more on this topic, be- 
cause there are those who are fond of intimating, and 
who sometimes directly assert, that what we are pre- 
sently to consider—the doctrine of the Trinity—is a 
virtual denial of the unity of God. But we repel the 
imputation with the most perfect abhorrence, and the 
answer of our Catechism, which we have just been 
illustrating, is a proof that the charge is groundless, 
false, and base. With this remark, I proceed to the 
next answer, which is thus expressed—“ There are 
three persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost; and these three are one God, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory.” 

It is worthy of remark, that not only is the unity of 
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God exclusively taught in the preceding answer, but 
that it is repeated in this, in which the Trinity of per- 
sons is asserted—* these three are one God.” So 
careful has our church been, to prevent any misap- 
prehension on this great article of religion. 

In considering this answer, in which is contained, 
at once a great mystery and an essential article of 
Christian faith, it may be proper to explain to you 
two terms which are used in the answer. ‘The first is” 
the word Godhead—* there are three persons in the 
Godhead.” ‘This is a translation of the Greek words 
to Gevor, and Gerorns (to theion and theiotes,) which are 
used in the New Testament, to denote the essential 
Deity, or the divine essence. 'The answer, then, is— 
there are three persons in the divine essence. 

The word persons is the other term in the-answer 
that I would explain. Person is a translation of the 
Greek word inocrasis (hypostasis.) This word is a 
considerable number of times used in the Greek New 
Testament; and is the term employed in Heb. i. 3, 
where it is said of the Son of God, our Saviour, “that 
he is the brightness of his (the Father’s) glory, and the 
express image of his person.” From this probably, 
the fathers of the Greek church were led to use this 
term in the plural number, to express the distinctions 
in the adorable Trinity. 

We translate the word txooracis (hypostasis) person, 
because our language does not contain a better term; 
although the meaning of it is not, we admit, exactly 
correspondent to the Greek word of which it is the 
translation. But by person, with a reference to this 
subject, we mean an intelligent agent, to whom is ap- 
plied the personal pronouns, J, thou, he; and who is 
represented in Scripture as willing and acting, as an 
individual wills and acts. Marx, in his outline of . 
theology entitled Medulla, defines prreenaiia thus— 
“ A positive mode of being, ultimately terminating and 
filling a substantial nature, and giving to it incom- 
niunicability.* 

* Modus positivus entis, ultimo terminans et complens naturam 
substantialem, ac illi dans incommunicabilitatem. 
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We also make use of the word Trinity. This is 
not a Scripture term, but it was early introduced by 
the Christian fathers, to denote by a single word, that 
unity of three persons in the divine essence which they 
considered as a fundamental article of Christian faith. 
It strictly signifies triunity, or the union of three in 
one; and is therefore a correct expression of the idea 
intended to be conveyed. 

It is unreasonable to object to proper and appro- 
priate terms, because they are not found in Scripture, 
when the notion, or idea, which they convey, is 
clearly and frequently found there. Terms that com- 
prehend several ideas must often be used, unless we 
introduce a circumlocution that would destroy all 
clearness of reasoning, as well as all neatness of ex- 
pression. Those who commonly make the objection 
to which I here answer, ought to recollect that Uni- 
tarian is not a scriptural term, any more than Trini- 
tarian; and that the word unity itself, is but twice 
found in the New Testament; and where found, has 
no reference whatever to this subject. 

Having thus explained the terms that will be used 
in this discussion, I shall only further remark in a pre- 
liminary way, that the doctrine of the Trinity is a doc- 
trine of pure revelation. Human reason alone, cer- 
tainly could not have discovered it. That we have 
good reason to believe it was revealed to our first 
parents, I shall have occasion to show hereafter: and 
that it was handed down by tradition, so as to be in 
some measure known to the heathen nations of anti- 
quity, has, I think, been satisfactorily shown by seve- 
ral learned writers. But the truth itself, could come 
originally from revelation only. The light of nature 
may certainly discover the existence of a great first 
Cause, and indicate something of most of the divine 
perfections. But there seems to be no conceivable 
way in which human reason, unaided by divine reve- 
lation, could have arrived at the knowledge that the 
Supreme Being is one in essence, and yet three in per- 
sonality. 
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In further speaking on this subject, I shall en- 
deavour— 

I. To show that the most peculiar attributes or 
characteristics of perfect Deity, are, in Holy Scrip- 
ture, ascribed plainly, explicitly, and frequently, to 
each of the persons in the sacred Trinity; and in 
such a manner as distinctly to recognise their personal 
character. 

I]. To refer to a number of passages of Scripture, 
which plainly represent, sometimes a plurality, and 
sometimes a Trinity of persons, in the one only living 
and true God. 

III. To give explanations, offer cautions, and an- 
swer objections, relative to this important and interest- 
ing subject. 

IV. To make some inferences of a practical kind, 
from what shall have been said. 

The remainder of this lecture will be chiefly em- 
ployed on the first division in this distribution; that 
is, in endeavouring to show that the most peculiar 
attributes or characteristics of perfect Deity are, in 
Holy Scripture, ascribed plainly, explicitly, and fre- 
quently, to each of the persons in the sacred Trinity ; 
and in such a manner as distinctly to recognise their 
personal character. 

Now, with respect to the first person in the Holy 
Trinity—God the Father—there is neither doubt nor 
controversy, in regard to the point before us. We 
have nothing, at present, to do with Atheists: and 
all Theists, who are not Trinitarians, ascribe divine 
perfection, or perfect Deity, to the Father. We agree 
with them entirely in this ascription We say that 
the eternal Father is God—the fountain of Deity— 
and that every attribute or perfection, which we have 
enumerated and endeavoured to illustrate, unquestion- 
ably belongs to Him. But we also affirm, that to his 
coequal, coeternal Son and Spirit, the very same at- 
tributes and perfections are also ascribed, in the in- 
spired volume of unerring truth. Here we differ, 
radically and totaly, from all Anti-trinitarians, from 
- vyoL. L—13 ; 
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the highest of the Arians to the lowest of the Socin- 
ians—from Dr. Samuel Clarke to Dr. Joseph Priestley 
Here, therefore, is the ground of controversy—But 
O! let us make it something better than controversy 
Let us make it the subject of candid, humble, solemn — 
inquiry. Let us approach it with a teachable, honest, 
truth-loving spirit. Yea, let us lift up our hearts to 
God, with earnest desire that he would lead us into, 
and confirm us in the truth; that he would enable us 
to see clearly, what he has condescended to teach us 
on this subject in his own infallible word; and that 
seeing it, we may receive it in love, and rest upon it 
with unshaken confidence. 

We proceed then to allege evidence from Scripture, 
that the most peculiar attributes or characteristics of 
Deity, are ascribed, in the manner stated in the pro- 
position, to the second person in the sacred Trinity, 
denominated the Son of God; and who, by taking our 
nature into union with his divine nature, is our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

1. He is called by the name Jrenovan, the peculiar 
appellation of the true God—the great I AM. 

There was often a visible appearance of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, under the ancient Jewish dispensa- 
tion. I shall cite at length a single instance, out of 
several that might be mentioned. Gen. xviii. 1—it 
is said, that “the Lorp appeared to him,” (that is to 
Abraham.)—In the original it is, “ And Jenovan ap- 
peared to him in the plain of Mamre; and he sat in 
the tent door, in the heat of the day: and he lift up his 
eyes and looked, and lo, three men stood by him.” 
Then follows the whole narrative of the destruction 
of Sodom, and of Abraham’s intercession for it, till he 
was silenced by the terms of his own plea. Now, 
although there were three that appeared to Abraham, 
let it be observed that his whole address was to one; 
and that this one is called Jehovah, at least ten times, 
‘in this single chapter—is frequently called so, by 
Abraham himself; and that this one remained with 
Abraham, after the other two, who in the subsequent 
chapter are called angels, had left him and gone on 
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to Sodom. Here then is a Being who is repeatedly 
called in the language of inspiration Jexovans—the 
special, the appropriate name of the true God, the God 
of Israel. The question is, who was this Being! We 
are assured from Scripture, as well as from reason, 
that the Father was not, and could not be seen—but 
that he is revealed by the Son. Mat. xi. 27. «No 
man knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” John i. 18— 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten Son that is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” Can there be any reasonable doubt, 
without going further, that the Jehovah who appeared 
to Abraham, was the Son of God, the second person 
in the Trinity, who at that time assumed a human 
form, and declared or revealed a part of his Father’s 
will and purpose to Abraham, the father of the 
faithful? 

But there is much more evidence than has yet been 
alleged, of the point here maintained. He who is 
spoken of as Jehovah, when visibly appearing to men, 
is sometimes expressly called “the angel of the Lord ;” 
sometimes, as in his appearance to Joshua, “the cap- 
tain of the Lord’s host;” and once “the angel in whom 
the name of God was.” ‘There is no hint that a num- 
ber of messengers were successively employed to 
make these divine communications. There was but 
one glorious Being, called both Jehovah and _ his 
angel, who was, under the ancient Jewish dispensa- 
tion, the medium of the divine manifestations. And 
various things which in the old Testament are said to 
have been spoken by, or addressed to Jehovah, are in 
the New Testament affirmed to have been spoken of, 
done by, or addressed to Christ. ‘To give one exam- 
ple—Where the sin of the people against Jehovah, 
when they were destroyed. by fiery flying-serpents, is 
referred to by the apostle Paul, it is expressly affirmed 
to have been committed against Christ—“ Neither 
(says he) let us tempt Christ, as some of them also : 
tempted, and were destroyed of serpents.” 

But what appears to me to settle this point, on the 
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authority of revelation, is a comparison of a prophecy, 
in Isaiah xl. 3, with what is expressly stated to be a 
fulfilment of that prophecy, in Mat. ui. 1, 2,3. The 
prophecy is in these words—“ The voice of him that 
crieth in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of Jeho- 
vah—so it is in the original—make straight, in the 
desert, a highway for our God.” Now hear the 
Evangelist—* In those days came John the Baptist, 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and saying, Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. This 
is he who was spoken of by the prophet Esaias, say- 
ing, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” 
Here is unequivocal evidence, that he who in the Old 
Testament is called Jehovah, was the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, of the New Testament. 

Let it then be well noted and remembered, that the 
incommunicable name of God—the name which was 
chosen out by himself, to signify his absolute inde- 
pendence, self-existence, eternity of being, and the 
cause of existence to all creatures—that this appro- 
priate, sacred name of the Deity is, under his own 
infallible guidance, applied to the Son of God, our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. My dear youth, I 
dwell so particularly on this point, because it does 
seem to me that it settles the whole question before 
us, on the authority of divine revelation. God has 
expressly declared—* I am the Lord”—in the original 
—“T am Jehovah; that is my name; and my glory 
will I not give to another.” This very name, com- 
prising in it the glory of the ever-blessed God, he has 
actually and repeatedly given—not indeed to another— 
but to his own co-equal Son, who is one with himself. 
What can be more decisive than this? 

You will also remark, that personal acts and agen- 
cies are constantly attributed to this glorious Being, 
this Son of God—the Jehovah of the Old Testament, 
and the Christ or Messiah of the New. Observe also, 
how the old dispensation and the new are connected 
together: and how the Son of God has always been 
the head of the church on earth; always the medium 
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of every divine manifestation that has ever been made 
to the children of men. 

In alleging the remaining proofs, I shall be very 
brief: but I beseech you to give them a very careful 
attention, for there is not one of them which even 
taken separately, does not, in my mind, completely 
establish the Deity of the Son of God, our adorable 
Redeemer; and prove his distinct personality in the 
Godhead. 

We cannot stay—it would be an endless task—to 
confute all the false glosses, and false interpretations, 
and allegations about interpolations and various read- 
ings, which the opposers of our Lord’s divinity have 
used, to set aside the authority of the texts I shall 
quote. Be assured, however, that there is not one of 
these texts which I do not verily believe tends fairly 
to the point, toward which I propose to give it a direc- 
tion. Nor are the texts which I shall quote, by any 
means the whole which the sacred volume contains of 
the same import. The difficulty is not to find proofs, 
but to select them. 

2dly then.—The Son of God—Christ our Saviour— 
is, in the most direct, plain, and unequivocal manner, 
called Gon; and that repeatedly, in the New Testa- 
ment, Matt. i. 23—“They shall call his name Em- 
manuel, which, being interpreted, is Gop with us.” 
John i. 1—“In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Worp was God.” 
John x. 30—“I and my Father are ons.” It is unde- 
niable that the Jews, to whom this last text was ad- 
dressed, understood it as asserting that Christ was 
God equal with the Father: for they declared that it 
was for this reason, that they took up stones to stone 
him. Phil. ii. 6—“Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with Gop.” 
Heb. i. 8—“Unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O 
Gop, is for ever and ever.” 1 John v. 20—“We are 
in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ-—this 
is the true Gop, and eternal life.’ Mark here, that 
Jesus Christ is affirmed to be the Son of God, and that 
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his proper Deity is asserted in the strongest manner 
that language can express—“the true Gop and eter- 
nal life.” : 

3. The incommunicable attributes of the Deity are 
declared to belong to Christ our Saviour—the Son 
of God. Eternity is attributed to him, Mic. v. 2— 
“Whose goings forth have been of old, from ever- 
lasting.” Rev. i. 8—“I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” 
But the name Jehovah, itself, peculiarly implies this 
attribute. 

Immutability is also ascribed to him. Heb. i. 12— 
“Thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 
This is said in contradistinction from the mutability 
of the Heavens and the earth, and all created things. 
Again, Heb. xviii. 8—“Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, to-day and for ever.” 

Omniscience is also ascribed to Christ. John xvi. 
30—*“ Now we are sure that thou knowest all things.” 
It is worthy of remark, that a knowledge of what 
passes in the minds or hearts of men, is represented as 
a peculiar prerogative of the true God, in the Old 
Testament, and this is expressly and repeatedly as- 
serted to be a prerogative of Christ. John ii. 25— 
«“ Jesus did not commit himself unto them, because he 
knew all men; and needed not that any should testify 
of man, for he knew what was in man.” 

Omnipresence is also attributed to Christ. Matt. 
xviii. 20—* Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether, in my name, there am Iin the midst of them.” 
Again, “Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of 
the world.” What is here asserted by our Lord of 
himself, could not possibly take place, if the attribute 
of omnipresence did not belong to him. 

Omnipotence, in like manner, is clearly asserted 
of Christ. Col. i. 17—* He is before all things, and 
by him all things consist.” Creation, is expressly 
ascribed to him. John i. 3—“ All things were made 
by him:” verse 10—* the world was made by him.? 
And in the psssage of which I have already cited a 
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part, there is a formal—I had almost said an elabo- 
rate statement of this prerogative of Christ—Col. i. 15, 
16,17. Observe that it is expressly the Son of God, 
of whom the apostle is here speaking, and of whom 
he says—“ Who is the image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature: For by him were ail 
things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things 
were created by him, and for him: And he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist.” Now it is 
from creation that the true God is made known, as 
distinguished from all false gods. “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handy work.” And creation, in all its extent, is 
here declared to have been produced by our omnipo- 
tent Saviour. 

4, And finally. Worship was given to Christ the 
Son of God. It is required to be given to him; it 
was accepted by him; it is forbidden to be given to 
any creature; and we know it was refused by an 
angel. The obligation to worship Christ, is clearly 
implied in what he says of himself, John v. 22, 23— 
“ For the Father judgeth no man; but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son: That all men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father: He 
that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father 
which hath sent him.” The obligation to worship 
Christ, both in heaven and on earth, is distinctly stated 
in the following passages—Phil. ii. 9, 10—“ Where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name: That at the 
name of Jesus, every knee should bow of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth. And 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” Heb. i. 6. 
«When he bringeth in the first begotten into the 
world, he saith—And let all the angels of God worship 
him.” Worship was actually given to Christ when 
on earth, and received by him without reproof or hesi- 
tation, in a number of instances—by the wise men at 
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his birth; by the blind man whose healing is mention- 
ed in the 9th of John; by the woman of Canaan, who 
besought him to heal her daughter: and after his re- 
surrection, we are expressly told that “the eleven dis- 
ciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain, where 
Jesus had appointed them: And when they saw him, 
they worshipped him.” In like manner we are told 
that at his ascension—‘ while he blessed them, he 
was parted from them, and carried up into heaven: 
And they worshipped him, and returned to Jerusalem.” 
There is every reason to believe, that this worship of- 
fered to Christ, was religious worship. For although 
the original word used in describing it—zpocxvrea 
(proskuneo) with its derivatives—does not, in all cases, 
denote religious worship, yet here we have reason to 
believe that this is its signification; because it is the 
very word which is used when the centurion attempted 
to worship Peter, and was forbidden; and when the 
apostle in the Apocalypse, fell down to worship the 
angel who spoke to him in vision, and was charged, 
“see thou do it not—worship God.” In view of this, 
it seems impossible not to believe that Christ would 
have forbidden any to worship him, if he had not been 
verily God—the proper object of religious worship. 
We have now seen, 1. That the appropriate, in- 
communicable name of God—JrxHovan—is applied to 
the Son of God—Jesus Christ our Lord. 2. That he 
is plainly and frequently called Gop, in the New Tes- 
tament. 3. That the incommunicable perfections of 
the Deity are attributed to him; and that creation, 
the great work of God, was his work. 4. That we 
are required to worship him as God; and that he was 
so actually worshipped, and approved the act. Now, 
if this does not completely establish his true and pro- 
per Deity, it is not for me to tell, or to conjecture, how 
it could be done. I repeat it seriously and deliberately, 
that if the Deity of Christ is not taught in the Scrip- 
tures, I do not know how it could be taught. That 
the evidence is somewhat diffuse, I admit. But al- 
though diffuse, it is not obscure; on the contrary, to 
an attentive and honest inquirer, it is the more satisfac- 
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tory, because it meets him in so many places, and in 
so many forms. 

It remains to consider briefly, the Deity and per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost—the third person, or dis- 
tinction, in the undivided Godhead. Much does not 
need to be said on this point—not surely, that it is of 
less importance to establish and hold fast the Deity 
and personality of our Sanctifier, than of our Re- 
deemer—but because when the Deity of the Son is 
established, that of the holy and blessed Spirit is, I 
think, at least in modern times, not often denied. His 
personality indeed is denied, by some who consider 
the Godhead as residing exclusively in Christ Jesus. 
But that “when the Holy Ghost is spoken of, a per- 
son or substance is meant, as distinguished from any 
grace or qualification that he may possess or bestow, 
may—says Dr. Witherspoon—be easily made to ap- 
pear, from many passages of Scripture. John xvi. 
16—“ And I will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever; even the Spirit of truth, whom the world 
cannot receive.” John xvi. 13—“ When he the Spirit 
of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth; for 
he shall not speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall 
hear, that shall he speak ; and he will show you things 
to come. He shall glorify me, for he shall receive of 
mine, and shall show it unto you.” 1 Cor. xii. 4— 
“There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ;” 
—and then, after a considerable enumeration of spirit- 
ual gifts, it is added—verse vi.—* But all these work- 
eth that one and the self same Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally, as he will.” ‘The same thing is proved, 
in all those passages that speak of grieving the Spirit, 
resisting the Spirit, and quenching the Spirit. 

That the Holy Ghost is truly and properly God, I 
think appears with great evidence from the form of 
baptism. The Holy Ghost being joined with the 
Father and the Son, carries the strongest conviction 
with it, that he is of the same nature with both. The 
same thing may be said of the form of solemn bene- 


diction. 
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The divinity of the Holy Ghost seems to be dis- 
tinctly established in Acts v. 3, where Peter says to 
Ananias, “ Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to 
the Hoty Guost,” and then in the same connexion adds 
—“ Thou hast not lied unto men but unto Gop.” 

We might also, from several passages,-show that 
the Divine attributes are ascribed to the Spirit: as 
immensity, in the 139th Psalm—* Whither shall I go 
from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy pre- 
sence?” And then follows the beautiful passage, de- 
scriptive of the omnipresence of the Deity. Omni- 
science is attributed to the Spirit, 1 Cor. ii. 10—* The 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God.” Nay, creation is ascribed to him as well as to 
the Son. Gen. i. 2,—it is said—“The Spirit of God 
moved upon the waters:” and Job xxxili. 4—“ The 
Spirit of the Lord hath made me; and the breath of 
the Almighty hath given me life.” And that the same 
divine worship, or homage, is due to the Spirit, as to 
the Father and the Son, is conclusively argued, from 
his being united with them in the inspired forms of 
baptism and benediction; which are, in fact, acts of 
religious worship. 

Whoever would see what relates to the holy and 
blessed Spirit, better treated of than in any other un- 
inspired composition with which I am acquainted, 
should read Dr. Owen’s “MNEYMATOAOPIA, or a 
Discourse concerning the Holy Spirit;” a work which 
I can never peruse without admiring the deep and 
lucid views of that admirable author, in all that re- 
lates to the renovation and sanctification of the human 
heart. 

It has now, I hope, been satisfactorily shown, that 
the most peculiar attributes, or characteristics of per- 
fect Deity, are, in Holy Scripture, ascribed plainly, 
explicitly, and frequently, to each of the persons of the 
sacred Trinity; and in such a manner as distinctly to 
recognise their personal character. This was our 
first proposition. The consideration of the others 
must be postponed to a future opportunity, if God 
permit. 
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In the mean time, my dear youth, meditate solemnly 
on that holy Trinity, in whose sacred name you have 
been baptized, and to whom you have been solemnly 
dedicated. O! think often of the covenant God of 
your fathers, and of the church in every age; and ask 
yourselves, whether you are in covenant with this 
glorious Being. Every person in the infinite Godhead 
is concerned, and has a part, in the work of man’s re- 
demption: and is it possible that a matter which has 
thus engaged the blessed Trinity, should have re- 
mained till this time a matter of indifference, or of 
little concern, to any of you? If it has, how irration- 
ally, how ungratefully, how dangerously, have you 
been acting! Truly it behoves you to reflect serious- 
ly, and without delay, on your hazardous situation. 
You must be reconciled to God through his Son, and 
by his Spirit’s sacred influence, or you must perish 
for ever. When is this necessary work to be begun? 
Shall it not commence on this very evening, on which 
you have been hearing of the holy Three-One God, to 
whom you have been devoted; and to whom you are 
bound by every strong and tender tie to devote your- 
selves? Will you not begin to do it in this very place, 
and then go hence to your closets, and there endea- 
vour to draw near to the Father of mercies, through 
the mediation of his Son, and relying on the aid of his 
Holy Spirit? And will you not thus seek the benefits 
of the great salvation of the gospel, till you shall have 
reason to believe that they are assured to you, for 
time and for eternity? 
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LECTURE IX. 


HOW MANY PERSONS ARE THERE IN THE GODHEAD 1—con- 
TINUED. 


Wirunovur any recapitulation of what was said in the 
last lecture, on the Trinity of persons in the Unity of 
the Godhead, I proceed immediately to show— 

II. That there are a number of passages of Scrip- 
ture which plainly represent, sometimes a plurality, 
and sometimes a Trinity of persons, in the one, only, 
living and true God. 

Here, as in the former lecture, I can by no means 
introduce all the passages that bear on the point under 
discussion, but only select a few, out of a considera- 
ble number. And I shall begin with remarking—not- 
withstanding the sneers with which I know the remark 
has been treated—that one of the names of the true 
God, mnbx (Atem, or Extonm,) which is very fre- 
quently used in the Old Testament, is in the plural 
number. Some of the best and most erudite biblical 
and oriental scholars have been clearly of the opinion, 
that the frequent use of this term to denote the true 
God, does intimate, and was intended to intimate, that 
there is a plurality in the Godhead.* It is no doubt 


* Those who deny that any plurality of persons 1s intimated in 
the Hebrew word Aleim, Gaon ateey affected to look down on the 
opinions of their opponents as the tenets only of ignorance or 
weakness. Yet Bishop Horsey, whose erudition and intellec- 
tual vigour he who questions will only implicate his own, is among 
those who maintain that a plurality m the Godhead is clearly in- 
timated in this word. In “A Critical Disquisition on the Ety- 
mology and Import of the Divine Names, Eloah, Elohim, El, Je- 
iret and Jah,” he says, “‘ that whatever may be the etymology 
of these two words (Hloah and Elohim—written without points 
Alue and Aleim), and whatever the true interpretation of either, 
it cannot be, without some reason—it cannot be, as some have 
pretended from the mere caprice of language—that the rok 
word is much oftener used in the Scriptures as a name of God 


than the singular, That the plural word is used with the design 
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true, that this word is occasionally used to denote in- 
ferior beings, and even the false gods of the heathen. 
But this very circumstance, taken in connexion with 
the manner in which it is sometimes applied to Jeho- 
vah, the God of Israel, seems to me to strengthen, and 
not to weaken our argument. ‘Thus Hosea, xiii. 4, 
literally rendered, is thus—“I am Jehovah thy Aleim, 
from the land of Egypt; and thou shalt know no 
Aleim but me; for there is no Saviour beside me.” 
Here you observe that Jehovah and Aleim, as is fre- 
quently the case, are joined together. Jehovah de- 
notes the one incommunicable essence, and Aleim, we 
say, denotes a personal plurality. Then the sense of 
the quoted passage—and it surely goes powerfully to 
the prophet’s purpose—will be this. “Iam Jehovah 


of intimating a plurality in the Godhead, in some respect or other, 
it is strange that any one should doubt, who has observed that it 
is used in places, in which, if there be in truth no plurality in the 
Godhead, the inspired writers must have been determined, by the 
principles of their religion, studiously to avoid the use of a plural ; 
especially as they had singulars at command. The plural is used 
in that very precept, which prohibits the worship of any God but 
one. ‘I Jehovah am thy Gods, that brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.’ ‘Be not unto thee, other 
Gods beside me;’ and in every subsequent part of the decalogue, 
-where God is mentioned, the plural word is introduced. In the 
second commandment, “For I Jehovah am thy Gods.’ In the 
third, ‘ Take not the name of Jehovah thy Gods in vain.’ In the 
fourth, ‘the Sabbath of Jehovah thy Gods.’ In the fifth, ‘The 
land which Jehovah thy Gods is giving thee.’ Whoever will sup- 
pose that this plural appellation of God, thus constantly used in 
the language of the law, which of all languages should be the 
most precise and accurate—thus used in laws asserting and up- 
holding the single deity of the God of Israel—has no reference to 
the plurality of persons in the Godhead, should be able to demon- 
strate some other plurality in the Godhead, to which the expres- 
sion may refer” Again: after Aisi the absurdity of the sup- 
position of certain writers, Christian and Jewish, “that this plural 
word is used for honour’s sake,” Horsiry remarks—“ We have, 
however, the admission of this learned Jewish grammarian, 
(Aben Ezra,) that deep mystery is involved in the plural form of 
the divine name Elohim. What mystery that may be, but some 

lurality in the Godhead, it is not easy to divine. One cannot 
tat suspect, that it is to avoid a confession of the Christian doc- 
trines, that he pretends to help us over the difficulty, by alleging 
a plurality, not in God, but in external things. But we havea 
right to challenge those who follow him in this admission, to allege 
some other plurality in God himself, than that of the persons, to 
which the words may allude.” ; 
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the one true God, thy Aleim—subsisting in a plurality 
of persons—who brought thee out of Egypt; and thou 
shalt have no Aleim but me; thou shalt have no other 
object of worship, and no plurality in the object of 
thy worship, but that plurality which exists in my 
undivided essence—for there is no Saviour beside 
me.” There are several other passages of the Old 
Testament, to which similar remarks might be ap- 
lied. 

: This word Aleim, is in the original, the third word 
in the Bible. Our translation is—* In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” Now we 
have seen in the last lecture, that creation is attributed 
both to the Son and Spirit; and the selection of this 
word seems to be made with striking propriety, to 
intimate that the several persons in the Godhead, 
were concerned in this great work of creation. Scorr, 
in his commentary, has fully and distinctly expressed 
my own views of this subject. He says—“lIt is well 
known that the original word commonly translated 
God, is plural, in a language which has three num- 
bers; and that when thus used, it is joined to singular 
verbs. * * * * * This grammatical anomaly, at the 
very opening of the Scriptures, seems to give us some 
intimation, concerning that mystery which is after- 
wards more fully revealed, namely, the Plurality in 
the Unity of the Godhead. It would indeed be im- 
proper to rest such a doctrine upon these intimations; 
yet this should not be rejected as a mere verbal criti- 
cism.” 

But beside what is intimated in the plural form of 
the Hebrew word, which our translators have com- 
monly rendered God—as they have almost uniformly 
rendered Jehovah Lord—there are several passages 
in which the Deity speaks explicitly of himself in 
the plural form. Thus, Gen. iii, 22. “The Lord 
God said”—in the original—* Jehovah Aleim said— 
Behold the man is become as one of us, to know 
good and evil.” “The expression become as one of 
us, (says Scott,) emphatically denotes the plurality of 
persons in the Deity.” To which I add, that by 
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considering the terms Jehovah and Aleim in the 
manner already noticed, we may see a peculiar pro- 
priety and strength in the expression: For then it will 
read as if it had been said—* The one eternal God— 
subsisting in a plurality of persons—said, behold the 
man is become as one of us.’ The same form of ex- 
pression is used when man was created: “God said” 
—in the original—“ The Aleim said, let us make man 
in our own image.” In like manner, at the confusion 
of tongues at Babel, Gen. xi. 7, it is said, “Go to, let 
us go down and confound their languages.” 

Thus, then, we see that in the Old Testament, and 
in the very first book of it, there is a clear indication, 
both of unity and plurality in the Godhead. We shall 
now see, that in the same part of the sacred volume, 
there are sufficient indications of the nature and extent 
of this plurality: For it is one thing to know that 
there are distinctions, and another to know what is 
the number of these distinctions. There are several 
remarkable passages in the Old Testament, which we 
believe show with sufficient clearness, the truth of 
what our Catechism asserts, that “there are three 
Persons in the Godhead.” Isaiah xlviii. 16. ‘ And 
now, the Lord God, and his Spirit, hath sent me.” On 
this, and several similar passages, the author of that 
pious and learned work entitled Hore Solitarie, re- 
marks—“ Here are three distinct persons, engaged in 
one work and declaration. The person speaking by 
the prophet, is the person sent; and styles himself, 
just before, The First and Last. In a preceding 
chapter, this First and Last, is called Jehovah the 
Redeemer, and Jehovah Sabaoth, which last name is 
applicable on no account, Arians themselves being 
judges, but to the Supreme God. Nor is the gram- 
matical construction of the text to be unnoticed. It 
is not said, the Lord God and his Spirit have sent, in 
the plural number—but hath sent, in the singular num-~ 
ber; thereby intimating, the unity of the divine nature, 
in the plurality of persons.” Again—* By the Word 
of the Lord (i. e. Jehovah) were the heavens made, 
and all the hosts of them, by the breath (i. e. Spirit) of 
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his mouth.” Here again are three persons co-operat- 
ing to one effect: the Word, which is Christ; the Lord, 
another person, who can only be the Father; and the 
Spirit, a third person.” Again—“The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed 
me,” &c. ‘The speaker here is the Anorntep Ong, or 
Christ; who, when he appeared in the flesh, applied 
this very text to himself: and the other persons are 
styled the Spirit and the Lord: and that this Lord or 
Jehovah denotes the Father, is also collected from two 
passages in the New Testament. Acts iv. 27, and 
x. 8. Again, Isaiah vi. 3, “And one cried unto 
another, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
hosts.” The very Rabbins, before Christ, could as- 
sert that by this Trisagion, or thrice Holy, were to be 
understood the three persons, or Saphiroth, in Jehovah. 
It is not an idle repetition, or ascription of holiness ; 
but a celebration of the proper holiness and divinity 
of the three hypostases in the Lord of Hosts. Nor, as 
St. Jerom justly observes, is the frequent declaration 
of “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob,” without its meaning; but the 
the three-fold repetition intimates the Trinity ; and the 
reiteration of the same name—Aleim—denotes the 
unity of substance.” By comparing these, and many 
other texts of the Old Testament, with those of the 
New, any candid person may be satisfied, that both 
Testaments concur, in asserting the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; and that believers, both under the patriarchal 
and legal economy, were not left in the dark, re- 
specting so important an article of their faith and sal- 
vation.”’* 

Witsius remarks— It is above all things necessary, 
for the perfection of the human nature, to be well 
acquainted with what it ought to know and believe, 
concerning its God. And it may be justly doubted, 
whether he does not worship a God entirely unknown, 
nay, whether he at all worships the true God, who 
does not know and worship him as subsisting in three 
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persons. He who represents God to himself in any 
other light, represents not God to himself, but a phan- 
tom of his own brain. Epiphanius seems to have had 
this argument in view, when he thus wrote of Adam 
—‘ He was no idolater; for he knew God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit: And he was a prophet, and 
knew that the Father said to the Son—let us make 
man. It is absurd to suppose Adam ignorant, con- 
cerning his Creator, of what God does not suffer his 
posterity to be ignorant at this time; and the rather, 
since God created man to be the herald of his being 
and perfections to the new world.” Thus far Witsius 
—one of the most pious, best read, and profound divines 
that ever wrote. 

Certain it is, that there is great reason to believe 
that even the heathen nations—the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Phoenicians, Indians, Greeks and 
Romans—had by tradition, or by an imperfect know- 
ledge of the Hebrew Scriptures, some notices of this 
doctrine. There are strong indications of it remain- 
ing in India and Egypt, even at this time. I shall 
only just remark, that the denial of this doctrine by 
the modern Jews, is by no means an evidence against 
its truth. We know that before, and at the time of 
our Saviour’s appearance in the world, they had be- 
come extremely ignorant of the real import of their 
own Scriptures. Hence their obstinate adherence to 
the expectations that the Messiah would be a great 
temporal prince. Hence their being confounded with 
our Saviour’s question—how could the Messiah be 
both the Lord and the Son of David? Had they 
. known the truth, they would have answered promptly 
that the Messiah as God was David’s Lord, and that 
as man he was David’s son—the only satisfactory 
answer, by the way, that could be given, either then 
or now, to this remarkable question of Christ. Since 
the time of Christ, the Jews have become more blind 
and ignorant than their progenitors were, of the truths 
of their own Scriptures. Maimonides—one of the 
best and most learned of them—as referred to by the 
author of Hore Solitariz, says, “ That many excellent 
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truths of religion, which formerly were in his nation, 
are quite lost among them, partly through length of 
time, partly through the conquest of their enemies, 
and partly because they were not suffered to be 
generally or indiscriminately known among them- 
selves.” And he points out the whole, as the fulfil- 
ment of that prophecy, Isa. xxix. 14, “ That the wis- 
dom of their wise men shall perish, and the understand- 
ing of their prudent men shall be hid; because of their 
sins.” 

But although, as we have seen, there is evidence 
that this truth was known and acknowledged by the 
people of God, even from the time of our first parents, 
yet doubtless, like other important revealed truths, it 
is made more clear and prominent in the New Tes- 
tament than in the Old. It certainly was distinctly 
manifested at our Lord’s baptism. Matt. iii. 16, 17. 
“And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straight- 
way out of the water: and lo, the heavens were open- 
ed unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending, 
like a dove, and lighting upon him. And lo, a voice 
from heaven, saying, ‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” Here we have distinctly, 
the Father speaking in an audible voice from heaven, 
bearing witness to Christ as his Son, on whom the 
Spirit, at the same time, descends like a dove. This 
was clearly ‘a manifestation of the three persons in 
the sacred Trinity, acting in their proper relations, 
according to the economy of our redemption—The 
Father appointing and sealing the Son, to be the 
Mediator; the Son solemnly accepting the designa-— 
tion, and entering on his work; and the Holy Spirit 
descending on him, as, through his mediation, com- 
municated to his people, to apply his salvation to their 
souls.” (Scott in loc.) 

Again: Eph. ii, 18—“For through Him (i.e. 
Christ) we both (i. e. Jews and Gentiles) have an 
access by one Spirit, unto the Father.” Here, as 
before, we have the three persons in the Holy Trinity 
—Father, Son, and Spirit, and all are represented 
as concerned in every acr of acceptable worship. 
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The Father, to whom we have access; the Son, as 
Mediator, by and through whom we must approach 
him; and the Spirit, by whose gracious aid and in- 
fluence alone, that approach can be acceptably made. 
How fearful then—let me remark in passing—how 
fearful is it, to attempt to approach to God, in any 
other way than this which he has appointed. 

Again: The form of Christian baptism, appointed 
by our Lord himself, does appear to me, in the most 
conclusive manner, to settle this question of the 
Trinity, as a doctrine of the New Testament. The 
ministers of the gospel, to the end of the world, are 
commanded to baptize, in “the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Baptism is 
the initiating ordinance of the Christian church. It 
is the ordinance which, according to the divine ap- 
pointment, formally constitutes us Christians. It is 
the ordinance in which the party baptized is solemnly 
devoted to the God of Christians, and set apart to his 
service. Now to suppose that in this sacred rite, the 
true God—the Father—is named, and put on a foot- 
ing of equality, with two other inferior beings, or at- 
tributes of his nature—the Son and the Holy Ghost— , 
is, to my apprehension, the height both of absurdity 
and impiety. It cannot be, my dear youth. God 
does not, and has declared that he will not, give his 
glory to another. No, it is not another—the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, are the three co-equal, co-eternal 
persons, of that one, only, living, and true God, in 
whose name you were baptized, and to whom you are 
privileged to be engaged by covenant—this is the 
covenant God ‘of you and your fathers. 

There is one circumstance in regard to this subject, 
which has deeply impressed my mind. It is, the 
manifestation of the adorable Trinity, which we have 
already noticed, at our Saviour’s own baptism, cor- 
responding with the form in which he has required 
all his disciples to be baptized. It behoved Him “in 
all things to be made like unto his brethren.” John’s 
baptism, it is evident from Acts xix. 2, was not admi- 
nistered in the name-:of the Trinity; and yet when it 
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was administered to our Redeemer, the Trinity was 
manifested. Compare this with what he has ordered, 
as the form of baptism for his disciples, and say if, in 
this as in other things, there is not an affecting and 
endearing resemblance, between the Head of the 
church and his members. And say too, if it do not 
afford a strong presumption, that the very Trinity of 
persons in the Godhead, which was so conspicuous at 
the baptism of Christ, is that in whose name he has 
commanded all who belong to him to be baptized. 
Yes; to that same Trinity which was manifested at 
his baptism, he has enjoined that we shall be conse- 
crated in our baptism. 

Once more. The form of apostolical benediction, 
is of exactly the same import with the form of bap- 
tism. 2 Cor. xu. 14—“The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, be with you all—Amen.” Here 
indeed, there is a new indication of the equality of 
persons in the Godhead. The second person, the Son, 
is mentioned the first in order. We cannot suppose 
that this was done, under the guidance of divine inspi- 
_ ration, by oversight, or without an important design: 
and what design could there be, but to intimate that 
it was no derogation from the First person in the 
Trinity, the eternal Father, that his co-equal Son should, 
in this instance, be named first? But to imagine that 
a human being, or a super-angelic being, should take 
precedence of his Maker, and that grace proceeding 
from this creature should be conjoined with the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost; and 
that the church should be blessed, first in the name of 
a creature, and then of God, and then of a divine at- 
tribute—can any thing be imagined more incongruous, 
or more shocking? Beyond all peradventure, as in 
baptism the three persons in the undivided Godhead 
are taken in as the object of worship and obedience, 
so in this benediction, they are plainly conjoined as 
the source of blessedness. Here then I terminate the 
Scripture evidence of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
And I do it without any reliance, you may perceive, 
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on that much controverted text, 1 John, v.7. “There 
are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one.” 
I certainly am not prepared to surrender this passage 
as a portion of the revealed truth of God; but it is 
well known that there is real doubt about the authen- 
ticity of this text, among those who have no doubt at 
all about the doctrine of the Trinity. And to rely on 
a dubious text, which the support of the truth does not 
require, is really to injure a good cause; because 
whatever goes to disprove the authenticity of the text. 
is often considered, however unjustly, as going to dis- 
prove the truth of the doctrine. But in reality, the 
truth of the doctrine does not in any measure depend 
on the genuineness of this text. Nay, it does not de- 
pend on any one text in the Bible, taken singly—it is 
interwoven, as I have shown you, with the whole of the 
revealed system; it is the main thread that runs through 
supports, and gives strength and uniformity to the en- 
tire piece. 

We now proceed— 

Ill. To give explanations, offer cautions, and an- 
swer objections relative to the important and interest- 
ing subject of the Trinity of persons in the unity of 
the Godhead. It is not my intention, however, to take 
up the several items here specified, in a separate and 
formal manner; but only to make a very few general 
remarks that may be applied to the whole. You will 
carefully observe then, that while we strenuously con- 
tend for the truth, as an essential of religion, that there 
are three persons in the undivided Godhead, we at- 
tempt no explanation whatever, of the manner in which 
this Trinity in unity subsists in the divine essence. 
We believe this to be a mystery, the depth of which 
the angels in heaven cannot ris alg Of this ‘ndeed, 
as well as of all other things that relate to God, there 
can be no doubt that not only the angels, but the 
glorified spirits of the saints, know more—far more— 
in the heavenly world, than ever has been known in 
this. But “who by searching can find out God? 
Who can find out the Almighty unto perfection!” No 
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creature can ever doit. God is perfectly known only 
to himself—and will be so to all eternity. It will be 
the happiness of creatures to be continually learning 
more of God; and yet there shall for ever be still 
more to learn. Never, my dear youth, never attempt, 
even in your own minds, to explain or comprehend 
the modus, or the manner, in which the unity and per- 
sonality of the Deity are constituted. Get clear and 
consistent ideas of the facts, and of the use to be made 
of these facts; and make a constant, yea, a daily use 
of them, in prayer and in communion with God; but 
go no further. Avoid making comparisons—as has 
sometimes most improperly been done—with a view 
to explain how three may be one, and one three, in 
the divine essence. 

I hold it indeed not to be improper, and shall pre- 
sently give an example, to show that in things far 
more likely to be within our comprehension than the 
doctrine of the Trinity, we are perfectly at a loss; 
and therefore that it is not wonderful that we should 
be so, in regard to this doctrine. But it will be far 
from my purpose to intimate—for I hold that it ought 
never to be intimated—that the mode or manner of 
the divine subsistence, has any resemblance to that of 
creatures. We have no warrant to affirm or to think 
this; and it is always dangerous to form comparisons 
or illustrations that imply it. In all such cases, men 
certainly speak of what they do not and cannot com- 
prehend. Yet it is so far from being any objection to 
the credibility of this doctrine, that it is unsearchable 
by us, that this very circumstance is a presumption 
in its favour. Dr. George Campbell, than whom, on 
such subjects, I know of no higher uninspired authori- 
ty, has well remarked—* Unsearchableness to human 
faculties, is a sort of signature, impressed on the works 
of the Most High, and which when found in any thing 
attested as from Him, ought to be held, at least, a pre- 
sumption in favour of the testimony.” Yes, whenever 
we speak of God, we always speak of what is un- 
searchable to mortals. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is not at all more in- 
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comprehensible, than the doctrine of the eternal ex- 
istence of God. An uncaused cause of all other 
causes, is what completely baffles all human exami- 
nation and human comprehension: and it has ac- 
tually led some to atheism ;—not aware, as it would 
seem, that atheism is absolutely contrary to all rea- 
son and common sense; whereas the difficulty they 
pretended to avoid, was not contrary to reason, but 
only above and beyond it. It does seem to me, that 
those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, while 
they believe in revelation, act in a manner very simi- 
lar. To get rid of what they think a difficulty, they 
are obliged to treat the revealed will of God in a man- 
ner which, to my apprehension, is absolutely incon- 
sistent with the supposition that it is a divine revela- 
tion. While they hold to the Bible, and yet reject 
the Trinity, they seem to have the hardest creed of 
all believers. 

I know indeed, that they have sometimes affirmed 
that we hold, on this subject, what is not only above 
reason but directly contradictory to it: and if we 
would allow them to make a statement for us, it might 
really be so. They affirm that it is absolutely con- 
tradictory to reason that one should be three, and that 
three should be one; and that this is the doctrine 
which Trinitarians hold. But this is in reality nothing 
better than a wretched quibble, a play upon words, 
that may deceive the unthinking, but which cannot for 
a moment be maintained against a fair statement; 
and I think that of late, the ablest Anti-trinitarian . 
writers have ceased to use it. “We do not say that 
there are three Gods and yet one God; three persons 
and yet one person; or that the Divine Being is three 
in the same sense and respect that he is one; but only 
that there is a distinction, consistent with a perfect 
unity of nature.’* In this there is nothing contra- 
dictory to reason or inconsistent with it. I believe 
that every individual who now hears me, is a being 
composed of three principles—a body, which by itself 
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is lifeless matter; a soul, or system of animal spirits, 
which animates this matter, and which we have in 
common with the brutes; and an immaterial and im- 
mortal spirit, which is, I know not how, connected 
with the other two principles; and that all together 
constitute one rational and accountable creature. 
This is a very old opinion; and Doddridge supposes 
it is referred to by St. Paul, when he prays that “the 
body, soul, and spirit” of his Christian brethren, may 
be preserved and sanctified. Now, is there any thing 
irrational, or self-contradictory, in my holding the in- 
dividuality of every human being, and yet holding 
that there are three distinct principles, in every such 
being? Surely not. Neither can [ at all explain or 
comprehend, how these three distinct principles are 
connected together, so as to make one individual. I 
only know the fact. And is it—I ask most solemnly— 
is it wonderful, that we cannot explain or comprehend 
the manner of our Maker’s existence, when we can- 
not explain or understand the manner of our own 
existence !—I again remind you distinctly, that this 
illustration is intended only to show, that it is not 
unreasonable for us to believe what we cannot ex- 
plain and comprehend, in the manner of the divine 
existence ; and by no means to intimate that the three 
principles of our nature, have the least imaginable 
resemblance to the three distinctions in the divine na- 
ture. God forbid! His nature is in all respects, infi- 
nitely different and superior to that of any creature. 
When we contemplate it, especially with reference to 
this subject, it is peculiarly incumbent on us to lay 
the reins on our fancy and imagination; to keep close 
to the truth as revealed in Holy Scripture; to be hum- 
ble, admire, and adore. 

I have long thought that, making some allowance 
for his known peculiarity of manner, there is much 
that is worthy of regard in the following quotation 
from Dr. Jeremy Taylor, with which I shall conclude 
this part of our subject. “He (says Dr. Taylor)— 
He that goes about to speak of the mystery of the 
Trinity, and does it by words and names of man’s 
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invention, talking of essences and existences, hypos- 
tases and personalities, priorities in co-equalities, &c., 
and unity in pluralities; may amuse himself and 
build a tabernacle in his head, and talk something he 
knows not what: but the good man, that feels the 
power of the Father, and to whom the Son is become 
wisdom, sanctification and redemption, in whose heart 
the love of the Spirit of God is shed abroad, this man, 
though he understands nothing of what is unintelligi- 
ble, yet he alone truly understands the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity.” 

IV. It remains to make a few inferences of a prac- 
tical kind, from what has been said on this subject. 
And— 

1. If a right view has, in any tolerable degree, been 
given of the doctrine of the Trinity—if it runs through 
the entire volume of inspiration, and gives character 
and consistency to the whole; then certainly we must 
regard it, represent it, and hold it fast, as an essential 
—in the strictest sense, an essential article of the 
Christian faith. 

In every system there must be essential principles 
which give character to that system, as a system. 
Deny those principles, and you deny the system. A 
name tay remain, but the reality is gone. Now if 
there be any such thing as essential principles in the 
Christian system, we do believe that this doctrine of 
the Trinity must be regarded as such. All the grand 
and distinguishing doctrines of Christianity, stand or 
fall with this doctrine. 'They must do so, for the most 
of them rest entirely upon it. Accordingly, those who 
deny it, deny the original and radical corruption of 
human nature; the atonement and righteousness of 
Christ, as the only ground of our justification before 
God; the necessity of a supernatural renovation by 
the Spirit of God; our need of his special aid in all 
religious duties; and of his sanctifying influences in 
our preparation for heaven. But remove these truths 
from the revealed system and we verily believe that 
you remove its very essence—you take away its 
essential character. ' 

VoL. I.—15 
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We certainly ought to have no pleasure, and God 
forbid that we should have any—yea, that we should 
feel any thing but sincere regret and sorrow—in re- 
fusing to embrace as Christians, any who denominate 
themselves such. But in this matter we cannot sacri- 
fice truth—essential truth—to courtesy, or to a false 
notion of liberality or charity. No truly—the solemn 
alternative is, we must either give up all our own hopes, 
or we must give up as Christians, in any thing but name, 
those who understandingly and really deny this doc- 
trine. A variety in the method of explaining it, and 
in the circumstantials of it, ought not to exclude any 
one from our charity. But such a denial as carries with 
it a rejection of those great doctrines and principles 
which, as we have just seen, are grounded on it—this 
is fundamental—this subverts the very foundation of 
the Christian system. 

But, my young friends, do not hold this doctrine, 
nor any other, as a favourite topic of controversy. It 
has been well observed, that “ disputes about religion 
and the practice of it, seldom go together.” Cleave 
to the doctrine of the Trinity for yourselves—cleave 
to it as the anchor of your souls; but indulge no acri- 
mony, no hostile temper, toward those who deny it. 
Beware of their delusions, compassionate their fatal 
errors, reason with them temperately ; but never for- 
get that they are your fellow men and fellow sinners; 
and pray much that God may enlighten them, and 
bring them to the knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, that they may be saved. 

2. Finally—Inquire most seriously, whether you 
have or have not—made that practical use and ap- 
plication of this great and essential doctrine of the 
Trinity, which renders the belief of it so important. 
In vain do you hold the truth, if you hold it in un- 
righteousness. Have you then devoted yourselves, 
by your own act, to that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, to whom you were devoted in baptism? Have 
you voluntarily, deliberately, and solemnly, chosen 
this God as your God, and entered into covenant with 
him as such? Have you been reconciled to God, 
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through Jesus Christ, by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit? Think you, that you have been renewed in 
the temper of your minds, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost? Have you, in view of your undone state as 
sinners, rested by faith on the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
all your salvation and all your desire? Are you 
living in daily communion with God—drawing near 
to him, through .the mediation of his Son, and by his 
Spirit’s gracious aid? And you are manifesting your- 
selves to be the disciples of Christ, by walking as he 
walked, and obeying all his commandments? These 
are inquiries of the most solemn import. Happy they 
who can answer them satisfactorily. Unhappy they 
who cannot answer thus. Let such be entreated to 
look without delay to God, through Jesus Christ, for 
his Spirit’s sacred influence, to renew them unto holi- 
ness, and to enable them to believe the truth, not in 
speculation merely, but with all the heart, to the 
saving of their souls. Amen. 
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LECTURE X. 


WHAT ARE THE DECREES OF cop? 


Tue subject of discussion at this time, is the seventh 
answer in our Shorter Catechism. It is expressed 
thus— 

«The decrees of God are his eternal purpose, ac- 
cording to the counsel of his will, whereby, for his 
own glory, he hath foreordained whatsoever comes to 

ass.” 

j There are probably few present who need to be in- 
formed, that this answer presents one of the most dif- 
ficult and most controverted points in theology. Yet 
in my apprehension, the chief difficulty has always 
arisen from the reluctance which many feel to receive 
as truths or facts in religion, things which they know 
not how to reconcile or explain. But it ought to be 
recollected that we do this in things of daily occur- 
rence, and with which we are most familiar. For ex- 
ample—how matter should be moved by that which is 
immaterial—which takes place continually, when the 
volitions of our minds produce the motions of our 
limbs and of our whole bodies—is quite as hard to 
explain or to see through, as how the free actions of 
moral agents should consist with, and carry into effect, 
the absolute decrees of God. We are indeed so fami- 
liar with the first of these inexplicable things, that we 
do not often think about explaining it; but when we 
do, we find it attended with as much difficulty—it as 
completely baffles our investigations—as the abstruse 
inquiry with which we have compared it. 

I have made the remarks you have just heard at 
the very entrance of this discussion, in hope they may 
have some influence in preventing a prejudice against 
the method in which I propose to conduct it; and in 
which alone, I am fully persuaded, it can ever be 
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satisfactorily conducted. That all truth is really con- 
sistent with itself, or that every truth is perfectly re- 
concilable with every other truth, no one who knows 
what truth is, can fora moment doubt. But human 
intellect is not competent at present to investigate and 
reconcile all that is true, or all that may be perfectly 
easy of solution to beings of higher powers. Let me 
then reyuest you to remember, that the manner in 
which one truth agrees or is consistent with another, 
is often unknown to us; and therefore that we ought 
never to resist the proper evidence by which truth is 
ascertained, because we see not how it is to be recon- 
ciled with something else which, on good grounds, we 
have been accustomed to receive as true. When 
truths or facts appear to militate with each other, it 
is indeed a reason why they should be repeatedly 
and most closely examined on all sides. But if, after 
such examination, the things which seem to militate 
appear to be accompanied by all the evidence neces- 
sary to establish them severally as truths or facts, we 
ought to receive them as such—especially if repeated 
examination serves only to clear and strengthen the 
evidence. It is perfectly reasonable in such cases to 
say, “here are two things, both of which appear to be 
true; both supported by evidence which obliges me to 
admit them to be true; yet how they are reconcilable 
I cannot for the present perceive; although I cannot 
doubt that they are reconcilable, because both are 
truth.” Satisfied, as I am, that we ought to proceed 
in this way, in disposing of the difficulties which be- 
long to the subject before us, I apprize you at once 
of my views generally—they will be more fully ex- 
plained and applied in the close of the discussion. 
My method will be, 

I. To endeavour to ascertain, and state distinctly 
the doctrine contained in this answer. 

II. To prove it from reason, and from Scripture. 

III. Not only to admit, but to assert and vindicate 
other truths, with which the doctriné of the divine 
decrees may seem to be in conflict; to repel the false 
allegations which have been made, in regard to those 
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who believe in the absolute sovereignty of God; and 
to show in what manner the apparently militating 
truths, relative to this subject, ought to be received 
and held. 

First then, we are to endeavour to ascertain and 
state distinctly, the doctrine contained in the answer 
before us. 

The word decree, or decrees, in the sense in which 
it is used in this answer, is not found in the New Tes- 
tament. In the Old Testament, the word occurs in 
several instances, and in a manner which might be 
supposed to be the same as that in which it is used in 
the Catechism. Yet, in-other instances, it will be 
found that the same original word is rendered statute. 
The word decree, or decrees, therefore, is altogether 
a technical term, adopted by theologians to convey a 
complex idea; that is, to convey a number of ideas 
by asingle term. The framers of the Catechism seem 
to have been fully sensible of this, for the express 
design of the answer before us is to explain the im- 
port of this term, or rather of the phrase—the decrees 
of God; and they go on to do it in language which 
is taken from the Scriptures. They define the de- 
crees to be—God’s eternal purpose,” formed “ac- 
cording to the counsel of his own will, whereby, for 
his own glory, he hath foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass.” This language is all purely scriptural. 
Whoever will carefully read over the first chapter of 
the epistle to the Ephesians, will there find mentioned, 
the choice and purpose of God before the foundation of 
the world—that is, from eternity; and that it is ex- 
pressly declared that believers are predestinated to 
their inheritance, according to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will. 
And the same apostle, in 1 Cor. ii. 7, says—“We 
speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the 
hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the world, 
to our glory.” In like manner, in the 11th chapter of 
the epistle to the Romans, after exclaiming—*O the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
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ments, and his ways past finding out!’—he con- 
cludes the whole with declaring—“ For of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things; to whom be 
glory for ever. Amen.” 

I have made these references to show you distinctly, 
that the explanation given in our Catechism of the 
decrees of God, is wholly scriptural, with scarcely a 
departure from the very words of inspiration. The 
phrase “according to the counsel of his own will,” 
taken from Ephes. i. 11, has, I find, been thought by 
the systematic writers, to need explanation. Ridgely 
says—* We are not hereby to understand that the 
decrees of God are the result of deliberation, or his 
debating matters within himself, as reasoning in his 
own mind about the expediency or inexpediency of 
things, or calling in the advice of others, as creatures 
are said to do, when acting in council; for he must 
not be supposed to determine things in such a way, 
since that would argue an imperfection in the divine 
mind. It implies that his decrees are infinitely wise ; 
as what is done with counsel, is said, according to 
human modes of speaking, to be done advisedly; in 
opposition to its being done rashly, or with precipita- 
tion.” This is doubtless both just and pertinent. 
But it seems to me, that the remarks are nearly as 
applicable to almost all the other terms and phrases 
which are used in this answer, and which are com- 
monly used when speaking on this subject. The words 
decrees, providence, purpose, ordaining, predestinating, 
determining, appointing, and the like, are all descrip- 
tive of mental acts; which acts, when they relate to 
man must not only be subsequent to his existence, but 
to many other mental acts from which they result. 
But the whole of this is utterly inapplicable to the 
Deity. His decrees, providence, purpose, ordination 
and predestination, are as much eternal as his exis- 
tence. 

Perhaps the whole difficulty and darkness in which 
this subject is involved, arises from our having neither 
words nor ideas, which are more than very imper- 
fectly applicable to it. We are obliged to use terms 
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which are strictly applicable only to ourselves, and 
far from being so with regard to our Maker. Suc- 
cession, both as to time and thought, is inseparable 
from all that is done by a human individual. But suc- 
cession of any kind, is not predicable of the Deity. 
When we speak of decrees, in the plural number, we 
do not mean that he decreed one thing at one time, 
and another after a considerable interval—or after 
any interval whatever. We use the plural form in 
this expression, because the innumerable events that 
take place in time, are all ordered and fixed by the 
divine purpose and appointment, as much as if each 
one had been separately the subject of a decree. But 
the purpose or decree of God, is really one, simple, un- 
divided act of his will. In a word, the following lines 
of Dr. Watts, appear to me not only poetically beauti- 
ful, but logically correct— 


“ Long ere the lofty skies were spread, 
Jehovah filled his throne, 
Or Adam formed, or angels made, 
The Maker lived alone. 


His boundless years can ne’er decrease, 
But still maintain their prime; 
Eternity’s his dwelling place, 
And ever is his time. 


While like the tide our minutes flow, 
The present and the past, 

He fills his own immortal now, 
And sees our ages waste.” 


Having thus explained the terms that we use in 
regard to this subject, and seen that in their applica- 
tion to it, the use is not strict, but accommodated 
and analogical, | would state the doctrine before us 
thus—All events, of whatever kind, that take place 
in time, were determined, or foreordained by God 
from all eternity, thus to take place; and all for the 
ultimate promotion of his own glory. It ought how- 
ever to be carefully noted here, that all who soundly 
hold this doctrine, maintain that there is a difference, 
always to be kept up between what have been denom- 
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mated the efficacious decrees, and the permissive de- 
crees of God. His efficacious decrees relate to what- 
ever is morally good; his permissive decrees, to what- 
ever is morally evil. In other words, his immediate 
agency, according to his decree, is concerned in what- 
ever is morally good—his immediate agency is never 
concerned in what is morally evil. Evil he permits 
to take place, and efficaciously overrules it for good 
—for the promotion of his glory. 

It must also be here distinctly noted, although it is 
clearly implied in the general statement, and will after- 
wards be more particularly considered, that the de- 
crees of God relate as much to the means or secondary 
causes by which events are brought about, as to the 
events themselves. Means and ends are equally, and 
undividedly, the subject of the decree. And the nature 
and character of the means, whether moral or natural, 
are not changed, but fixed and preserved by the 
divine purpose. 

Thus have I endeavoured to ascertain and state 
distinctly, the doctrine contained in the answer of the 
Catechism before us. I am now to endeavour— 

II. To prove it, from reason and from Scripture. 

Here I shall not detain you long. For whatever 
difficulty some may find in receiving this doctrine, 
the process of reasoning by which it is established, is, 
as I apprehend, both short and conclusive; and the 
scriptural proof is extremely plain and direct. The 
reasoning process is this—We must believe that the 
Deity foreknew all things, or we cannot believe in the 
perfection of his nature. To say that he was, or could 
be, ignorant of a single future event, is to deny his 
omniscience—one of his essential perfections; and 
it is also directly to impeach his wisdom, by suppos- 
ing that he acted without a perfect plan. But nothing 
can be foreknown while it remains uncertain. What 
is not certain, may be the subject of conjecture, but not 
of absolute knowledge. Future events, then, to be 
foreknown, must be perfectly certain. Now, before 
the events took place—innumerable ages before they 
took place—nothing could make their occurrence 
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perfectly certain, but the determination of God—of 
God unchangeably ordaining that a system should go 
into operation, which would infallibly produce these 
events at a certain time, and with all their attendant 
circumstances. Thus, we think, that the decree and 
the foreknowledge of God are inseparably connected 
together; and that, according to human conceptions, 
the decree, in point of order, must precede foreknow- 
ledge. 

Tho reverse of all this, is the doctrine of the Ar- 
minians. They say that the foreknowledge of God 
is the ground of his decree: and some that he fore- 
knew all things without properly decreeing any thing. 
But it seems to us that the whole of this system 
exhibits nothing more than an abortive attempt to 
avoid a startling difficulty.* We think so, because 
what its advocates say, appears to us, when fairly 
viewed, not to afford any relief whatever, in regard 
to the difficulty from which they seek to escape. 
We do by no means deny that the future and con- 
tingent actions of free moral agents, may be fore- 
known by the Deity. We think that Reid, in his 
essays on the intellectual powers of man—in the chap- 
ter on memory—has very satisfactorily illustrated 
this point. But it really affords no sort of solu- 
tion of the difficulty in question. For it must still 
be admitted, that with a full and perfect view of 
what free moral agents would do and be, and all the 
consequences that would follow, the Deity gave being 
to those agents—he put into operation the system 
that was certainly to result in all their actions with 
all their consequences: and what is this, but virtually 
to admit, that he determined that these actions, and 
events, and consequences, should take place? For if 
he had not determined that they should take place, 


*It is believed that the Socinians, on this subject, generally 
agree with the Arminians. There have been some inians, 
however, (and perhaps there may be some still,) who have even 
denied the omniscience and foreknowledge of God altogether. 
But of these it has been well observed by Dr. Witherspoon, that 
“they are so directly opposite to the letter of Scripture, that they 
deserve no regard,” 
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could he not, and would he not, have forborne to put 
in train, what he knew would infallibly produce 
them? So that it comes precisely to the same thing 
at last. But the doctrine of divine foreordination, 
as seems to us, is more fair than the Arminian system, 
in statement—more conclusive in reasoning—more 
agreeable to Scripture, and more calculated to honour 
God. It was a just and striking reply which King 
William the Third of England, made to one, who 
asked him, if he could believe in this doctrine of fore- 
ordination. The reply was to this effect—“I cannot 
help believing it—for I cannot degrade my Maker 
below the character of a wise man, by thinking that 
he acted without a plan, and without regarding the 
consequences of what he.did.” 

The Scripture proof of this doctrine is abundant, 
and, as we believe, palpable, We know, indeed, that 
many learned and ingenious criticisms and arguments 
have been used, to show that the passages we allege 
will admit of another construction. But with all the 
erudition and talent which have been employed for 
this purpose, we do not think that, in regard to many 
passages, even a plausible interpretation has been 
given to them, so as to set aside the doctrine in ques- 
tion: and we do maintain, that it is a very strong 
presumption against any exposition of a passage of 
Scripture, of which the language is plain and the sub- 
ject evident, if the expositor labours hard to make 
out a sense different from that which would other- 
wise occur, and be received as the most obvious and 
natural. The sacred writers are certainly to be un- 
derstood, in the sense in which they would most natu- 
rally be understood, by those to whom they wrote 
and spoke. A portion of Scripture, already referred 
to, the first chapter of the epistle to the Ephesians, 
may be taken as an example of what I have here in 
view. After all the learned and elaborate efforts 
which have been used, to show that this chapter may 
consist with a different construction, its obvious and 
natural import must, we think, have been understood 
by the Ephesians, and must now strike every unpreju- 
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diced reader, as decisively in favour of the doctrine 
of foreordination or predestination, and of particular 
election: and so it seems to me it must ever stand, in 
opposition to all human ingenuity that may be em- 
ployed to give it another bearing. The very same 
might be said of several other extended passages in 
Paul’s epistles, especially in his epistle to the Romans. 
But such passages are not confined to the writings of 
Paul, or to any one part of the sacred writings. 
They are scattered throughout the whole Bible: so 
that I might spend the greater part of the time as- 
signed to this lecture in repeating texts or portions of 
Scripture, which either plainly and distinctly, or by 
fair implication, teach this doctrine. The passages 
need no comment, and therefore I will not repeat 
them. I will only refer you, in a Bible with marginal 
references, to the 9th and 11th chapters of the epistle 
to the Romans; or to that first chapter only of the 
epistle to the Ephesians, which I have repeatedly 
mentioned.* 

I am now— 

III. Not only to admit, but to assert and vindicate, 
other truths with which the doctrine of the divine de- 
crees may seem to be in conflict; to repel the false 
allegations which have been made, in relation to 
those who believe in the absolute sovereignty of God; 
and to show in what manner the apparently militating 
truths in regard to this subject ought to be received 
and held. 

I cannot better introduce what I have in view in 
this part of our discussion, than by a quotation from 
our Confession of Faith, chap. iii. sec. 1. Let it be 
well observed, that this section was manifestly in- 


* In committing his lecture to the press, the author thinks 
proper to specify some of the portions of Scripture which he 
thinks establish the doctrine of divine foreordination and particu- 
lar election.—Rom. viii. 28--39 ; ix. 6—33; xi. throughout. Ephes. 
i. 4--12. 2 Tim. i. 9. Acts ii, 23; iv. 27,28; xv. 18. 2 Thess. 
ii, 13, 1 Pet. i. 5s 11.8. +2) Petsi, 10s), Matax 25,96... Jebn:vi- 
37, 64,65; viii. 47; x. 26; xvii. 9. Jude 4. Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8.° 
Gen. |. 20. Isa. x. 6, 7, 12; xii. 8. Prov. xvi. 4. Ex. iv. 21. Job 
xiii. 13, 14; xxxiv. 29. 
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tended to contain both an exhibition and an explana- 
tion of the creed of our Church relative to the subject 
before us; that it may distinctly appear that what I 
have to offer is in perfect accordance with that creed. 
The section referred to, stands as follows—“*God 
from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy coun- 
sel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain 
whatsoever comes to pass; yet so as thereby neither 
is God the author of sin; nor is violence offered to the 
will of the creatures; nor is the liberty or contingency ' 
of second causes taken away, but rather established.” 

The first important guard or restriction of the truth 
here exhibited is, that we are never to consider the 
decrees of God in any such light as to make Him the 
author of sin. Judge then, with what propriety the 
members of our communion have sometimes been 
charged with holding this horrible tenet. It cannot 
possibly be renounced in more unequivocal language 
than is here used, in the standards of our Church. 
And if any who call themselves Calvinists hold this 
tenet, we reject them, with as much promptitude as 
we reject the impious principle which they embrace. 
Calvin himself never held it. On the contrary, no 
man could more earnestly express his abhorrence of 
it, or more cautiously guard his followers against it. 
But, say our opposers, your doctrine of the decrees 
must draw this consequence after it—The consequence 
must necessarily follow from that doctrine. No—we 
reply—that is your consequence, not ours. We ut- 
terly deny the consequence. And you have no right 
to draw it for us, and to charge us with it; for that is 
to take for granted the whole matter in dispute. 

And here, by the way, I would remark, that how- 
ever frequently it may be done—and it is done very 
frequently—nothing can be more unfair or illiberal, 
in controversy of any kind, and especially in religious 
controversy, than to make our own inferences from 
opinions which we dislike, and then to charge those 
inferences on the holders of the hated opinions—when 
the holders themselves utterly disclaim the inferences, 
and give sufficient evidence that they are not influenced 
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by them. We may not only think that certain infer- 
ences follow from a given position, but admitting that 
they actually and legitimately follow, yet if those 
with whom we litigate deny them, and are manifestly 
not influenced by them, to charge them with the guilt 
or criminality of such inferences, is most uncandid 
and unjust. Now, in the present instance, I affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that there is no sect or 
denomination of Christians whatever, that would more 
generally or more deeply shudder at the thought of 
making God the author of sin, than those who hold 
that he hath “foreordained whatsoever comes to 
pass.” They are sensible that to make such a charge 
would be to deny the moral character of the Deity, 
and would be something worse, if worse be possible, 
than atheism itself. It must ever be considered and 
maintained as a first and invariable principle of true 
religion, that “God is righteous in all his ways, and 
holy in all his works.” 

The second thing which the Confession of Faith 
teaches us that we are not to infer from the doctrine 
of the decrees, is, “that any violence is offered to the 
will of the creatures.” Here again, you may see with 
what palpable injustice the accusation is brought 
against the Calvinists—for it is the common clamour 
—that they deny man’s free will, and make him a 
mere machine. But this is only another inference 
made by an adverse party, and charged on sentiments, 
if not on individuals, with a view to render them 
odious. No, truly. We believe that man is as free 
as he would be if no decree existed. Our freedom of 
choice is a matter of consciousness. We want no 
arguments to convince us of it, for we feel it. We 
feel that we choose and refuse with perfect freedom: 
and we are not of the number of those who suspect 
that we are deceived, by the very constitution of that 
nature which our Creator has given us. All the 
arrangements of civil society, all notions of moral 
obligation, all the punishments inflicted by law for 
crimes, and all the rewards promised to virtue or be- 
stowed upon it—all these proceed on the principle, 
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taken for granted, that man acts freely, and is there- 
fore the proper subject of praise and blame, reward 
and punishment. But in addition to this, all the com- 
mands and threatenings, all the persuasions and invi- 
tations, all the reasonings and motives, which are 
addressed to us in Holy Scripture—all these, rest on 
the assumption, that those to whom they are addressed 
are accountable for choosing the good, and refusing 
the evil. This is not the place for considering, at 
length, the influence of inherent depravity. I shall at 
present only say, that we think no rational man can, 
or does believe, that depravity frees any humnn being 
from a full responsibility for all that he designs or 
does; and for every known omission of duty, or refusal 
of obedience to the commands of God, with which he 
is chargeable. 

The third disclaimer, which is made in the Confes- 
sion of Faith, of a dangerous inference from the doc- 
trine of the decrees of God, is thus expressed—“ the 
liberty or contingency of second causes is not taken 
away, but rather established.” Here you see once 
more, the falsehood of those who charge our Cate- 
chism, or those who receive it, with destroying human 
liberty and the efficacy of means, or of favouring a 
system of fatalism. No, indeed—we leave the doctrine 
of fatalism to the ancient Stoics, to the modern Moham- 
medans, and to atheists and infidels of every descrip- 
tion. We know of no sect of Christians that holds 
or favours the doctrine. The Calvinists, or predesti- 
narians, are, if possible, more free from it than any 
other. For you perceive, by the quotation just re- 
cited, that “the liberty or contingency of second 
causes is rather established,” than taken away, by this 
doctrine—that is, the doctrine teaches that human 
liberty, and the contingency and proper influence of 
second causes, were as much decreed as any thing 
else. Whoever therefore believes this doctrine, must 
believe in human liberty; must believe in the contin- 
gency and influence of second causes; must believe 
that every end is to be brought about by its proper 
means; must believe that these means are as much 
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in our power, as any thing can be in our power; and 
must believe that without the use of the proper means, 
the end is never to be looked for or expected. He 
who holds any thing contrary to this, is—so far as 
he holds it—not a sound believer in our Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms—he is not a consistent Cal- 
vinist. 

Thus you perceive, that we not only admit, but as- 
sert and vindicate, the truths with which the divine 
decrees may seem to be in conflict—while we repel 
the false allegations which have been made, in regard 
to view who believe in the absolute sovereignty of 
God. 

But now, as it is conceded that the truths last stated 
do seem to militate with the position that God hath 
“foreordained whatsoever comes to pass,” it is reason- 
able to inquire—how are we to dispose of this diffi- 
culty? I answer, with frankness and explicitness, 
that, for myself, I believe, that in following the subject 
out, there is a difficulty here, which the human intel- 
lect will never be able to solve or satisfactorily to re- 
move in this world. It were easy to say much to put 
the difficulty out of sight; and much to show that 
every other system that has ever been adopted in re- 
lation to this subject, is more objectionable, and harder 
to be maintained, than that which has been laid down 
in this lecture. This I verily believe to be the fact. 
If I did not, I would adopt some other system—but it 
is my deliberate conviction that every other system is 
liable to more—far more—objections than this. It 
seems to me, after as close an investigation as I have 
been able to give the subject, that on the one hand, 
the absolute sovereignty of God in his decrees and 
providence, is clearly demonstrable, both from reason 
and Scripture; and that, from the same sources, on the 
other hand, the freedom and accountableness of man, 
and the influence of means or second causes, are 
equally evident and undeniable. I therefore receive 
and firmly believe both these truths; although I cannot 
explain how they consist with each other: and I feel 
no mortification, and no reluctance in making this 
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avowal. Why should I, when a similar avowal has 
been made by men of the first order of intellect that 
the world has ever seen? 

In a letter from the celebrated Mr. Locke to his 
correspondent, Mr. Molyneux, the following statement 
appears—“If you will argue for or against liberty, 
from consequences, J will not undertake to answer 
you. For I own freely to you the weakness of my 
understanding, that though it be unquestionable that 
there is omnipotence and omniscience in God our 
maker, and I cannot have a clearer perception of any 
thing, than that I am free, yet I cannot make freedom 
in man consistent with omnipotence and omniscience in 
God; though I am as fully persuaded of both, as of any 
truths I most firmly assent to. And therefore I have 
long since given off the consideration of that question, 
resolving all into this short conclusion, That if it be 
possible for God to make a free agent, then man is 
free, though I see not the way of it.” Dr. Wither- 
spoon, than whom I have certainly never personally 
known a man more capable of investigating such 
topics, closes his theological lecture on this subject in 
these words: “For my own part, I freely own that I 
could never see any thing satisfactory, in the attempts 
of divines or metaphysicians, to reconcile these two 
things; but it does not appear difficult to me, to be- 
lieve precisely in the form of our Confession of Faith; 
to believe both the certainty of God’s purpose, and the 
free agency of the creature. Nor does my being un- 
able to explain these doctrines, form an objection 
against the one or the other.” Here are the declara- 
tions of men of eminent talents, learning, and candour. 
But in truth, it is not wonderful that such men as 
Locke and Witherspoon, should have made such de- 
clarations; because they knew that in natural philoso- 
phy, and in every thing to which human investigation 
is directed, the powers of our minds soon reach an 
impassable boundary ; and that we must, and do often 
—very often—hold as unquestionable truths, things 
which we cannot explain or reconcile. Witherspoon 
remarks, that the difficulty before us “is the same in: 
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natural as in revealed religion; and the same in the 
course of nature as in both. The certainty of events 
makes as much against commen diligence in the 
affairs of life, as against diligence in religion”—No— 
it is your sciolists who object, your half taught people, 
that think they can explain and measure every thing, 
and who declare that they will believe nothing which 
they cannot comprehend. Whoever should really 
do this, would soon find that he could believe very 
little. 

My dear youth, the subject before you, is one of the 
deep things of God. The heathens tried to explain it, 
and could not. Revelation does not attempt to ex- 
plain it; because, probably, it cannot be explained to 
our comprehension, unless new faculties should be 
given us, or unless those we have should be greatl 
enlarged. But revelation professes to give no suc 
faculties, nor any such enlargement. Revelation 
takes man as he is. It clearly teaches us both these 
truths, as I think I have plainly shown you; and it 
attempts no explanation. Let me call your attention 
for a moment to one text of Scripture, in which the 
efficiency of means and exertions on the part of man, 
and at the same time his absolute dependence on 
grace and assistance to be imparted from God, are 
distinctly brought together—Phil. ii. 12, 13—* Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling: For 
it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.” Here, in a single sentence, we 
have both the principles which I have endeavoured 
to maintain and inculcate, sanctioned and applied to 
practice. We are commanded “to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling;” and yet taught, 
at the moment, that “it is God who es 4 in us, 
both to will and to do, of his good pleasure.” And 
what is worthy to be noted and remembered is, that 
our absolute dependence on God, is stated as an en- 
couragement—not as a discouragement—to exert 
our own powers, and to use diligently all the means 
of grace. Let me exhort you then always to view 
and treat the subject in this very manner. Hold both 
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these truths, and let them both be practical; but never 
perplex and torment your minds with endeavouring 
to comprehend the manner of their agreement, nor 
ever be discouraged in attempting any duty because 
you cannot comprehend it. “It is finely imagined 
by Milton, that he makes a part of the damned in hell, 
to torment themselves with unsearchable questions, 
about fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 
It is certain that we cannot now fathom these subjects 
—if we ever shall to eternity.”* Forbear, then, all 
attempts to fathom them; but as I have said, make 
a practical use of the known truths; and let the truth 
always be viewed in an encouraging light—That is, 
exert all your powers, and use all the appointed means, 
in the great matter of your soul’s salvation; and be 
encouraged to this, because you have help in God, who 
is ever ready to aid by his grace the endeavours of all 
who sincerely and earnestly ask Him to impart it to 
them. If this course be pursued humbly and perse- 
veringly, you will obtain salvation; but if it be ne- 
glected, you will certainly perish, and the guilt as 
well as the pains of perdition, will be all your own. 
“Strive, therefore, to enter in at the strait gate—For 
every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 
findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 


* Witherspoon. 
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LECTURE XI. 


WHAT ARE THE DECREES OF Gop !—coNTINUED. 
HOW DOTH GOD EXECUTE HIS DECREES ! 
WHAT IS THE WORK OF CREATION ! 


Our last lecture related to a subject of importance, 
and of confessed difficulty. It was not found prac- 
ticable to bring within the time alloted to the dis- 
cussion, all that properly belongs to it, or to the 
answer on which it was grounded. It is not my 
intention, however, todetain you with it much longer. 
But before we proceed to the next answer, I think 
it may be useful to notice very briefly, a few fright- 
ful inferences, in addition to those mentioned in the 
last lecture, which have been made from the doctrine 
of the divine decrees, particularly the decree of elec- 
tion; and to enter at least a protest against the jus- 
tice of these inferences, and of the charge that they 
are held or admitted, by those who hold the doctrine 
from which they are said to follow. I also propose 
to make a few remarks on that part of the answer, 
not yet noticed, which states that it was for “ his own 
glory,” that God foreordained whatsoever comes to 
ass. 
‘ You will probably, my young friends, hear the 
church to which you belong reproached—for it has 
often been reproached—with holding generally, “ the 
horrible dogmas of Calvin.” On this I would observe 
to you, that it ought to be easy for us to forgive, and 
even to pity, the authors of this reproach; because I 
think it is scarcely ever made, except by those who 
are ignorant both of what we really believe, and what 
Calvin really taught: and it is weak, as well as un- 
christian, to be much moved by the effusions of igno- 
rance. If we soberly condemn the rashness mani- 
fested in such a reproach, and pray that those in 
whom it has appeared may come to possess a better 
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spirit, we shall perform the duty which the occasion 
demands. ; 

In specifying the false charges which have been 
brought against those who hold the doctrine of the 
divine decrees, especially as including particular 
election, the following may I think be mentioned as 
among the most common. It is said, we believe 
that God formed a great part of the human race on 
purpose to damn them—having determined to de- 
prive them of all power to help themselves; that we 
hold that there are infants in hell of a span long; and 
that we represent the blessed God altogether, as an 
absolute, severe, and inexorable tyrant, disposing of 
his creatures in the most arbitrary and inequitable 
manner. Need I assure you that we reject every 
one of these revolting ideas, with as much sincerity 
as any of those who charge us with them—and with 
far more sensibility, I hope, than some who charge 
us? Whenever therefore you hear Calvinists and 
Calvinism charged with these, or any similar senti- 
ments, remember that the party who does it is-either 
ignorant or malignant—He either does not know 
what we believe, or he wilfully misrepresents our 
sentiments. He draws his own terrific consequences 
from our principles, and then charges us with them. 
But we ourselves draw no such consequences; and 
we earnestly contend that they do not necessarily or 
fairly follow from any thing we hold. We even 
shudder when we hear them repeated. If now and 
then an individual, who Has chosen to call himself a 
Calvinist, has said something that might justly sub- 
ject him to the charge of holding any of these ob- 
noxious tenets, let him alone be responsible. Let 
not the denomination to which he claims to belong, 
be made answerable for his folly and his guilt; for 
there is no religious sect that could escape scandal 
on any other terms. There is, I venture to affirm, 
no established Christian sect, that has not produced 
individuals who have adopted and promulged wild 
and extravagant notions, utterly abhorrent to those 
with whom they have been associated. I have stated. 
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in my last lecture, the manner in which we really 
hold the doctrines from which these unjust inferences 
are drawn, and the practical use we are to make of 
what we hold. I think proper now to add, that in 
regard to infants, there are many Calvinists who 
believe that all infants, who die before the exercise 
of reason, belong to the election of grace; and there- 
fore that there can be no question, or doubt, of their 
salvation. Scorr, who was a sound and very ra- 
tional Calvinist, was decidedly of this opinion, as 
appears from his commentary on Matt. xix. 14— 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.”—* The 
expression, (says Scott,) may intimate that the king- 
dom of heavenly glory is greatly constituted of such 
as die in infancy. Infants are as capable of regene- 
ration as grown persons; and there is abundant 
ground to conclude, that att those who have not 
lived to commit actual transgressions, though they 
share in the effects of the first Adam’s offence, will 
also share in the blessings of the second Adam’s 
gracious covenant, without their personal faith and 
obedience, but not without the regenerating influence: 
of the Spirit of Christ.” 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I will just 
mention that Calvinists have been divided into two 
classes; the one denominated Supralapsarians, the 
other Sublapsarians. These names have been as- 
signed from the circumstance, that the former class 
consider the divine decree, in regard to the elect and 
reprobate, as contemplating man before the fall; and 
the latter class, as relating to him only after the fall. 
Both classes equally maintain the entire sovereignty 
of God, and equally reject with abhorrence all im- 
peachment of his justice, or of any other of his glori- 
ous attributes. Those who are called moderate Cail- 
vinists, are I believe, generally, if not universally, 
Sublapsarians. 

Let us now give a little attention to the important 
point, that it was for his own glory, that God foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass. It is of great mo-) 
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ment, my young friends, that you should be sensible 
that the glory of God is infinitely a higher and better 
object, than the glory and happiness of all creatures. 
All creatures united are to the Creator, only as that 
which is finite is to that which is infinite. As far 
therefore as the wishes and the happiness of creatures 
interfere with the glory of their Creator, reason and 
equity dictate, that the latter should be preferred be- 
fore the former: and as God is perfect, his very per- 
fection assures us that this preference will always 
take place. It also assures us that the divine glory 
will always be reconciled with the happiness of every 
individual sentient being in the universe, so far as this 
is consistent with the greatest general good; for ac- 
cording to our conceptions, the divine glory appears 
to require this. 

Recollect the distinction already explained in my 
second lecture, between the essential and declarative 
glory of Gov. With the essential glory of the Deity, 
creatures can have nothing todo. It is absolutely in- 
dependent of them, and unconnected with them. It 
is only the declarative glory of God, with which they 
and their actions have any connexion. Now this 
declarative glory consists in the Creator appearing to 
his intelligent creatures, when fully enlightened, most 
excellent, most amiable, as well as most mighty and 
majestic. To his creatures he declares and manifests 
himself as glorious, when his works exhibit him, at 
once as great and amiable, in an infinite degree. 
But to be beak great and amiable in an infinite degree, 
the happiness of his sentient creatures must be con- 
sulted, as far as is consistent with equity and the na- 
ture of things—Further than this, certainly not; be- 
cause if equity and the fitness of things were once 
violated, this itself would be the destruction of all 
order, of all moral excellence, and of all amiableness 
at once. We have every reason then, to believe that 
the declarative glory of God will be found, in fact, to 
harmonize with all the happiness that reason and 
equity should make us wish to be introduced into a 
system like ours. It is therefore infinitely reasonable, 
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that we should desire the promotion of this glory—It 
is in itself the highest object, and in its display lies the 
highest: happiness of all good beings. 

It has been queried whether infinite wisdom might 
not have devised a system, into which all the good, 
and yet none of the evil, of the present system, might 
have entered. On this I remark, that if we answer 
this query categorically, whether affirmatively or ne- 
gatively, we shall find the answer attended with very 
serious difficulties. I therefore am deliberately of the 
opinion, that we ought to give it no other answer 
than this—that no wisdom, less than infinite, can tell 
what infinite wisdom, in regard to this subject, could 
have effected; but our wisdom is not infinite, and 
therefore it is not for us to pronounce on the subject, 
We know what has taken place—and we know that 
our Creator is perfect. We know that his glory is 
the best object that can be presented to the view of his 
creatures, and we have every reason to believe that 
it not only harmonizes with, but consists in, all the 
happiness that any good being, fully enlightened, 
would desire or wish to belong to the system which 
God has actually established. This is enough for us; 
—enough to make us seek the glory of God, su- 
premely, and consider it as unspeakably the most de- 
sirable end to be promoted. It is enough to make us 
see that it is this end which our Creator, from the 
very perfection of his nature, does and will regard as 
supreme—in all his works and in all his dispensations. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the next 
answer in the Catechism, which is—“‘ God executeth 
his decrees in the works of creation and providence.” 
In the two great theatres of display, creation and 
providence, the Deity carries into effect his eternal 
purposes, in all the variety and particularity of their 
manifestation; and all concentering, like so many 
scattered rays, to this one point—the illustration of 
his own glory. It belongs to the following answers 
to explain more particularly how this is done. Here 
however, it may be proper just to notice a specula- 
tion, which, if mentioned at all, should be introduced 
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now. It is, whether we are to consider the whole 
material and intelligent universe, as having been 
created at the same time with the world which we in- 
nabit. Some have supposed that myriads of ages 
before the formation of our world, and perhaps of the 
solar system of which it is a part, other systems, peo- 

led with intelligent beings, had existed. Some too, 
are of the opinion, that the work of creation is still 
going on—that in the immensity of space, new sys- 
tems are frequently springing into birth, at the com- 
mand of the Almighty Creator; and perhaps that 
some also, having finished their destined periods, are 
occasionally blotted from existence. It is clear, at 
once, that this is all matter of mere conjecture, and 
that nothing certain can be known on the subject. 
The analogies on which any reasonings on this sub- 
ject may be built, must be very slight, if not entirely 
fanciful. Some have thought that it was not to deem 
worthily of the great Creator, to suppose that he per- 
mitted his omnipotent power and infinite goodness to 
slumber in silence from all eternity, till within about 
six thousand years. But I am afraid that this itself, 
is not to think in the most worthy manner of the 
Creator. For carry the work of creation back as far 
as you can, there must still have been an eternity be- 
fore that, in which there was no creature—in which 
the Creator dwelt alone. We see, therefore, that the 
difficulty is not at all relieved. The truth is, the sub- 
ject is altogether beyond our knowledge, and beyond 
our conceptions; and in all such cases, as soon as we 
perceive the fact to be so, duty and comfort both dic- 
tate, that we should cease our speculations. 

I do not indeed suppose, that what the Scriptures 
teach us on the subject of creation, was intended to 
apply directly to any thing but the system with which 
we are concerned. As to the formation of angels, the 
Scripture does not distinctly inform us when it took 
place. It once appeared most probable to me, that 
they were created some considerable time before man. 
I now rather think it probable that they were formed 
on the first day of creation. It would seem, from a 
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passage in Job, that they were the witnesses of the 
formation of man, and rejoiced in it—It is said, “ the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sens of God 
shouted forjoy.” It does not appear improbable, that 
the time that man continued in innocence was a space 
long enough for the apostate angels to have effected 
their rebellion and fall, and to have become the tempt- 
ers and seducers of our first parents. 

But we have a little anticipated the next answer of 
the Catechism, which is—“ The work of creation is 
God’s making all things of nothing, by the word of his 
power, in the space of six days, and all very good.” 
Let us take the several members of this answer in 
order, and make a few observations on each. 

1. God made all things of nothing—* In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth ;” 
this is the simple, sublime, and satisfactory account 
of creation, which we derive from revelation. In- 
finitely more satisfactory it is, than all the cosmogo- 
nies, or accounts of the origin of the world, that have 
been given by philosophers and poets, either ancient 
or modern. Of these some supposed that the world 
was eternal; others that it was formed out of pre- 
existent matter, which they supposed to be eternal; 
for it does not appear that one of them entertained 
the idea distinctly, of the production of matter out 
of nothing. The Mosaic account simply states that 
the Creator “spake and it was done, he commanded 
and it stood fast.” You will notice that no attempt is 
made to tell how matter rose out of nothing into 
existence. The fact is that this could not be told, 
and cannot be even conceived of by us. How 
something should be made out of nothing, is beyond 
_all our conceptions. Talk of mysteries in religion— 
there is not one of them all greater, or more beyond 
the reach of our understandings than this. Yet of 
this we entertain no doubt. Matter was either 
created or it was eternal. To suppose it eternal, is 
infinitely absurd, as well as contrary to Scripture, 
To suppose it created is not absurd, is not irrational ; 
for ta create it was competent to infinite wisdom 
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and almighty power. In a word, although it trans- 
cends our faculties to comprehend how it was created, 
yet it is in no wise contrary to reason to believe the 
fact. 

2. It was by the word of his power, that God made 
all things of nothing. 1 have never read any thing so 
awfully sublime, as the representation of Moses, that 
God spake creation into existence by a word. He 
willed it, he ordered it, and it was done, it existed— 
“Let there be light, and there was light.” Longinus 
mentions this as a wonderful instance of the sublime. 
But turn your attention, my young friends, from 
words to things—from what may strike the fancy, to 
what shall affect the heart—and while you contem- 
plate the wonders of creating power, adore the Author 
of your being, and feel yourselves as nothing in his 
presence. 

3. It was in the space of six days that God created 
all things. No doubt it had been equally easy with 
God to have made all things in an instant of time. 
But as it helps our conceptions of the work of creation, 
now that it is formed, to think of its gradual produc- 
tion, so there were other wise purposes ‘to be an- 
swered by it. An example of alternate labour and 
rest was hereby set, which was intended to be of use 
in every successive age. And the proper portion of 
time, to be set apart for the immediate worship of 
God, and the cultivation of a holy and heavenly 
temper, was in this manner fixed by the divine ap- 
pointment.* 

On the first day, the general system of the heavens 
and the earth was formed; and light was created, 
before the beams of the sun had dawned on the 


* Some recent aftempts have been made to show that the days 
of creation, mentioned in the first chapter of Genesis, should be 
considered not as days which consist of a single revolution of the 
earth, but as periods comprehending several centuries. But all 
such ideas, however learnedly or ingeniously advocated, I cannot 
but regard as fanciful in the extreme; and what is worse, as in- 
troducing such a method of treating the plain language of Scrip- 
ture, as 1s calculated to destroy all confidence in the volume of 
inspiration. 
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dark abyss—“On the second day, a firmament, ex- 
pansion, or atmosphere was made, to support the 
water in the clouds, and to separate it from that 
which was below. On the third day, the water was 
drained from the earthy parts of our system, and 
gathered into seas, either in the bowels of the earth, 
or in such beds on the surface as were formed for it, 
and the earth was rendered productive. On the fourth 
day, the light was collected into its future source, the 
sun; and the moon and stars were made to appear. On 
the fifth day the fishes were formed from the water, 
and the fowls from the same element. On the sixth 
day, the cattle, the creeping things, and the body of 
Adam, were all formed out of the dust of the earth; 
and Eve out of a rib taken from Adam’s side; and 
both Adam and Eve were endued with immortal 
souls.” In all this, a beautiful order is observable. 
Inanimate matter is first created and organized, the 
earth is made productive, animals are then produced 
out of matter previously formed; and last of all, man, 
the lord of this lower creation, is introduced into the 
world, ready furnished, and adorned in all its beauty, 
for his use and gratification. 

Capellus and others think that Spring was the first 
season that began its course, after the creation: or 
that creation, if you will, took place in the Spring. 
But in some respects it was certainly harvest time, 
immediately after the creation; for we are expressly 
told that the trees and herbs brought forth their fruits 
and seeds, as soon as they were created. It is also a 
fact, that in the earliest periods of time, mankind be- 
gan their year uniformly in harvest; by which, how- 
ever, must be understood the autumnal months. 
Hence Usher, Scaliger, and Spanheim, with great 
probability, place creation in the month of September 
or October. 

The theories of Des Cartes, Burnet, Whiston, and 
Buffon, so far as they are inconsistent with the Mosaic 
account, are both impious and absurd—that of Buffon 
18 absolutely ridiculous. I shall not state any of them: 
but only observe, that whenever philosophers have 
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attempted to gainsay revelation, they have never 
failed to dishonour their own understandings, even 
in the view of the wisest of their own class, as well 
as to render themselves odious or pitiable, in the eyes 
of Christians: 

I shall only remark further on this clause in the 
answer, that we are struck with wonder, when we 
contemplate the visible and material creation, but that 
the invisible, immaterial, spiritual creation, is still far 
more wonderful. The soul of man—that thinking 
principle, my children, by which you now attend to 
this subject of creation—is far more wonderful, and 
far more noble, than the whole material creation. It 
was for spirit that matter was formed. It was for 
souls that the world which you now behold was 
created. In your souls therefore, view the most as- 
tonishing and noble of your Maker’s works below— 
and while you reverence them, O! try to secure their 
eternal happiness. Dr. Young, speaking of the final 
destruction of the material universe, justly says— 


“ The devastations of one dreadful hour, 
The great Creator’s six days’ work devour; 
A mighty, mighty ruin! Yet one soul 
Has more to boast, and far outweighs the whole.” 


4, When God had finished creation, it was all very 
good. This is frequently repeated in the Mosaic ac- 
count; and this the holiness and goodness of the 
Creator required. We cannot conceive that the im- 
mediate workmanship or production of a_ perfect 
Being, should be otherwise than perfect—perfectly 
free at least from all moral blemish. Account for the 
origin of moral evil as we may, we cannot reconcile 
it with our ideas of the perfect holiness of God, that 
he should have made man a sinner. He did not make 
him so. He made him, as well as every thing else, 
very good. And here, let me remark by the way, is 
the great radical error—the proton pseudos—of all the 
infidel writers, who have ever attempted to give an 
account of man—of his origin, state, and duties. Re- 
jecting the Scriptures, ~— man to be now what 
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he was at first—when he came fresh from the hand of 
his Creator. This is an unqualified and fundamental 
error; and, of consequence, the whole of the systems 
which they build on this idea—that man’s natural pro- 
pensities are all now what God at first made them— 
must be deeply and fatally erroneous. 

It would be pleasant to dwell a little on the fair 
and faultless face of creation, before it was yet marred 
and deformed by sin. Milton has given to it all the 
colours of his rich fancy, and to him I refer you. But 
I must not fail to warn you against giving in to any 
of the fanciful theories—I think them impious as well 
as fanciful—which you may perhaps meet with in 
reading, and which all go to represent the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation as not strictly and historically 
true. One of these writers will have this. account to 
be a mere fable; another, not a fable exactly, but a 
mythos, or scheme, or story of explanation; another, 
an allegory, and I know not what beside. Alas! who 
made these men the correctors of Moses, the great 
prophet of God? He delivers what he says as un- 
questionable facts. As such they were no doubt re- 
vealed to him by God, and as such we are bound to 
receive. them. It is expressly said— Through ratra 
we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” 

With what impressions, my young friends, you may 
have heard this discussion on creation, which I am 
now to close, 1 know not. But the topic itself is cer- 
tainly calculated to fill the mind with solemn and de- 
vout ideas. 

1. What a view does. the work of creation give of 
the power, the wisdom, and the goodness. of God! 
Who can conceive of that power, at whose bidding 
the material and immaterial worlds sprang from non- 
existence, into being; and by which they are con- 
stantly upheld! How resistless js his power! How 
safe are they who are secure. of its protection! How 
awful the situation of those to whom it is hostile! 
Nothing can withstand or escape it. With what 
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earnestness and solicitude should every human being, 
who is yet in the place of repentance, seek to make 
the Almighty God his friend! 

Again—who can measure, or comprehend, the 
wisdom displayed in all the Creator’s works—every 
thing adapted to its intended eflect, and all harmoniz- 
ing in perfect order, and in perfect subserviency to 
the designs of the great Author and Governor of all! 

Once more—the goodness of God shines through- 
out the universe. It is written in legible characters, 
on all his works. All have a tendency to promote 
the happiness of his sensitive creatures. “He open- 
eth his hand and Satisfieth the wants of every living 
thing.” But you, my young friends—you are formed 
not for the enjoyment only of this passing, momentary 
state, but as probationers for a felicity as lasting as. 
the existence of God himself. Will any of you neglect 
to make sure of this felicity? Will any sacrifice it for 
fugitive gratifications? Will any regard it as less 
than “the one thing needful?” No language can 
express the madness and folly of such conduct. O! 
let it be the first and immediate concern of all who 
hear me, to take care for the happiness of eternity. 

2. But the subject we have been considering new 
us to reflect on the imperative obligations to duty, 
gratitude, and love, under which our relation to God 
has placed us. He is our Creator. He made us what 
we are: He has given us all that we possess: He 
upholds us in being: we depend on him, every mo- 
ment, for all that we enjoy, and for all that we can 
hope for. Has he not a clear and absolute right to 
our service, our obedience, our gratitude, our love! 
Can any thing be so wicked, and so base, and so re- 
bellious, as to refuse to obey and love him? Is he 
not worthy of our warmest affections, our highest 
esteem ;—the consecration of all our powers, of all 
that we have and are, to his service and glory? Has, 
he made us—not like the brutes—but more like the 
angels—capable of knowing, adoring, worshipping, 
and enjoying himself, to all eternity? And shall any 
of us prostitute these capacities to lower and baser 
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objects? Shall we give them to his rivals and ene- 
mies? Shall we violate all the strong and tender ties 
that bind us to a true allegiance—to a willing and 
delightful obedience—to the Sovereign of the universe? 
Shall we not rather commence at once the enjoyment 
of God, by holy communion with him, and a sweet 
surrender of our whole selves to his rightful demands? 
Shall we not thus begin a preparation for an eternal 
heaven, while we draw a present portion of it down 
to earth? I suggest to you, my dear young friends, 
some of my thoughts, in this questionary form. The 
questions carry with them their own answers: or 
rather they are too full of import to be answered in 
words, or even in thought. We can never conceive, 
either of the folly and danger of having God for our 
enemy, or of the wisdom and happiness of making 
him our friend. 

Do not, I entreat you, satisfy yourselves with mere 
speculations on the important subjects which I am 
bringing before you. Your attendance—your manifest 
diligent and serious attendance here—is indeed grati- 
fying. But I cannot endure the thought, that your 
hearts should remain unaffected—That would be only 
to increase your responsibility, and to aggravate your 
final condemnation. Let every subject we discuss be 
followed with serious, with devout meditation; with 
application to your hearts and consciences; with fer- 
vent prayer that it may be blessed to your everlasting 
benefit. So treat the subject of your attention this 
evening. Retire meditating on God; on yourselves, 
as the work and creatures of God; and on the indis- 
pensable duty that you owe him. Go thus to your 
families and your closets; and there worship the God 
whose you are, and whom you ought to serve. Make 
him in Christ Jesus, your covenant God; that thus 
you may be prepared to dwell for ever in his imme- 
diate and blissful presence. 
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LECTURE XIL 


HOW DID GOD CREATE MAN 


Tue subject of our present lecture is the tenth answe 
of our Catechism, expressed in these words: “God 
created man male and female, after his own image, in 
knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, with dominion 
over the creatures.” 

1. God created man. I have already had occasion 
to treat of creation in general, and of the formation 
of the first parents of our race. But as the Catechism 
again resumes the subject in its particular relation to 
man, so this is exactly agreeable to what we find in 
the sacred records. ‘The account of the other parts 
of creation is there cursory and general. The ac- 
count of the creation of man is more full and particu- 
lar. It was for man that the earth, and all which it 
contains, was formed Of all terrestrial things, man 
alone can know and understand his origin, and adore 
the hand which gave him being. Of the origin of 
man therefore, more was to be told than merely that 
he was made. Indeed my young friends, there is 
nothing which shows the dignity of your nature in the 
scale of being more strikingly, than the account which 
is given of this transaction in your Bible. When the 
world was formed and completely furnished for his 
residence, a council of the Godhead is held on the 
creation of man—* Let us make man.” Man was to 
be God’s viceroy in this lower world, the only image 
of his Creator in his moral perfections; and it was 
the purpose of God, though not then revealed, that the 
second person of the Godhead should become man; 
and hence the solemnity of the transaction, and of the 
account which is given of it—* Let ws make man in 
our image, after our likeness.”—What can be the in- 
tention of this remarkable use of language in the 
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plural number, on this occasion? We have already 
given some explanation of it. But let us examine it a 
little more closely. 

There are only three ways for accounting for this 
manner of expression that deserve serious attention; 
and indeed it is only the last of the three, that can 
have any thing that is even plausible said in its 
favour. 

The first is, that the Deity is here represented as 
using the royal style, agreeably to what takes place 
in modern times, in which kings, or sovereigns, speak 
of themselves in the plural number. But Poole, in 
his Synopsis on the passage, quotes Aben Ezra, one 
of the most profound, learned, and candid, of all the 
Jewish Rabbies, as denying that this was ever the 
regal style among the Hebrews. He says that the 
regal style with them, was to use the second and 
third persons of the ‘singular number— Thou hast 
done it,” in speaking to a king—*“ He hath done it,” 
when a king spoke of himself—* But he says there is 
not one example in the Jewish Scriptures. or writings, 
of a king or sovereign speaking in the first person 
plural—“ let us do it’—or “we will do it.” This, 
one would suppose, should be conclusive on this 
point. 

The second supposition is, that the Deity here ad- 
dresses angels, or some other creatures, when he says, 
“Let us make man.” But this is monstrous in the 
extreme. Creation is the prerogative of God alone, 
as the Scriptures abundantly show; and “he will 
not give his glory to another.” To represent him as 
putting his creatures on a level with himself, and asso- 
ciating with them himself in the exercise of the divine 
prerogatives, seems to savour at once of the extrava- 
gance of folly and the extreme of impiety. 

As the expression then is not a Hebraism, and 
cannot be accounted for on the hypothesis just men- 
tioned, there is every reason to believe, with the cur- 
rent of the most judicious and pious commentators, 
that it is a direct reference to the Trinity of persons 
in the divine essence:—That they are here repre- 
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sented (to speak, as we are permitted to do, after the 
manner of men) as consulting and uniting in the for- 
mation of that intelligent being, by whom in the issue, 
the glory of the Triune God was to be so illustriously 
and widely displayed. How should every human 
being reverence himself, when he thinks of this origin! 
How should he feel himself bound, by the most sacred 
ties, to glorify God, in his body and his spirit which 
are God’s! 

It may be proper to remark on the clause of the an- 
swer now under consideration, that the whole work 
of creation was completed on the sixth day. I notice 
this, because in the second chapter of Genesis, there 
is a particular account of the formation of woman, 
which seems to come in after the first Sabbath. This 
however is nothing more than a peculiarity of manner 
in the Hebrew writers. They are often found first to 
record a series of facts, rapidly and shortly, and after- 
wards to take up one of the most important items, and 
consider it in detail. 

2. God created man male and female. The sacred 
text informs us that “he called them Adam.” Here it 
may be proper to remark, that Hebrew proper names 
are all significative. Adam, in that language, denotes 
earthy; and both the man and woman were named 
Adam or earthy, to remind them of their original. 
Thus, after the fall, it was said—dust thou art and 
to dust thou shalt return.” The circumstance that 
woman was formed out of man, and not immediately 
from the earth, did not render the declaration impro- 
per. Their common ultimate origin, as to their bodies, 
was the earth—their souls were immediately from 
God. Henry, in his commentary on the formation of 
woman, has a remark which, notwithstanding its 
quaintness, I have often admired for its justness and 
comprehension. It contains what some writers might 
have expanded to a volume, and yet not have said as 
much. “The woman (says Henry) was made of a rib 
out of the side of Adam: not made out of his head to 
top him; not out of his feet to be trampled upon 
by him; but out of his side to be equal with him; under 
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his arm, to be protected; and near his heart to be be- 
loved.” The words man and woman, in the Hebrew 
language, differ in nothing, except in the feminine 
form of the latter term. This, it is believed, was in- 
tended to intimate that man and woman are not only 
of the same nature, but, so to speak, the counterparts 
of each other. The name Eve, that is, Life, was not 
given to our first mother till after the fall. It was 
then given by her husband Adam, doubtless, I think, 
by divine direction; because, says the sacred record, 
“she was’—i. e., was to be—“‘the mother of all 
living.” In this short reason, there is an intimation 
that the sentence of death, which had been incurred, 
was not to be forthwith executed; that the offending 
parties should not only live themselves, but, according 
to the original benediction, should “increase and mul- 
tiply and replenish the earth;” and that from Eve 
should descend the promised Messiah, emphatically 
denominated, for an additional reason, “the seed of 
the woman;’ in whom all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed, and all his people obtain a dife which 
should be eternal. 

The sexes having a common origin, were formed to 
promote the happiness of each other. The true rela- 
tion of the sexes, is most beautifully and justly de- 
scribed by Milton— 


“ Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked* majesty seemed lords of all, 
And worthy seemed; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, severe and pure, 
(Severe, but in true filial freedom placed) 
Whence true authority in men; tho’ both 


* “ Why should our garments made to hide 
Our parents’ shame, provoke our pride? 
The art of dress did ne’er begin, 
Till Eve our mother learned to sin. 


When first she put that covering on, 
Her robe of innocence was gone; 
And yet her children vainly boast 
In the sad marks of glory lost.”’—W arts. 
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Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ; 
For contemplation he and valour formed ; 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace; 
He for God only, she for God in him— 


* * * * * 


So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met; 
Adam the pet man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.” 


The sacred institution of marriage was formed in 
Paradise itself; and here again Milton shall be your 
instrector— 


“ Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In paradise, of all things common else. 
By thee adult’rous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee, 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known.” 


In their original formation there was one man and 
one woman. That this was intended to denote, from 
the equality of the sexes, that to the end of time, the 
marriage relation should subsist only between two 
persons, one of each sex, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Our Lord himself plainly intimates this, in his 
prohibition of capricious divorce; though his main 
object in that prohibition was to forbid such a divorce. 
Polygamy is indeed of ancient origin, and is at this 
day prevalent among those nations of the eastern 
world that are not Christian. Yet the most ancient 
records, both sacred and profane, represent the origi- 
nal state of things to have been the union for life of 
one man and one woman. Goguet, in his origin of 
laws, fully establishes the point; and the remarkable 
equality of the sexes in all ages, shows that this must 
be the law of nature. 

Some modern travellers indeed, have maintained 
that this equality is not found in the eastern countries. 
They affirm that the females there, are to the males, 
in certain places, as three or four to one. For my- 
self, 1 much suspect that this account, if not wholly 

VoL. 1.—18 
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fabulous, is greatly exaggerated. It certainly re 
quires much more confirmation than it has ever yet 
received. But on the supposition of its truth, I should 
think it would afford the strongest of all evidence of 
the ill effects of polygamy; because, as this was not 
the original state of things, and certainly does not 
take place where polygamy is not practised, there 
would be every reason to believe that this unhappy 
inequality itself had originated from polygamy, and 
ought to be prevented by removing its cause. The 
existence of polygamy among the ancient patriarchs 
is no evidence of its lawfulness. It is nowhere war- 
ranted in Scripture, but only tolerated as an invete- 
rate evil, which was permitted to remain during an 
imperfect dispensation. 

In European and Christian nations, the small in- 
equality which really exists, is found in the greater 
number of males than females. The males are to the 
females as 13 to 12, or perhaps, more accurately, as 
20 to 19. The smal] surplusage of the male sex, it 
has been justly observed, seems intended to supply 
the greater waste of that sex by war, and by other 
hazardous occupations. This equality of the sexes in 
all ages, is one of the most striking proofs and exam- 
ples of that particular providence, which is constantly 
extended to all the works of the great Creator. 

3. God created man after his own image. Man in 
his bodily organization, particularly in his erect form, 
is different from the inferior animals. This has been 
the theme of song with the heathen poets.* When 
it is said, however, that man is created in the image 
of God, there is probably no reference whatever, 
either figurative or literal, to his bodily form. We 
are forbidden even to imagine a resemblance between 
the Creator and any modification of matter whatso- 
ever. Man’s being made in the image of God there- 
fore, must refer entirely to the incorporeal part of our 
nature. (1) The soul of man is a spiritual being. 
In this it resembles his Maker, who is a pure and 


* Os homini sublime dedit, &c.—Ovip. 
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infinite Spirit. The intellectual part of man is indeed 
to the infinite intelligence of God, but as a ray or 
particle of light to the sun. But as every beam of 
light bears a resemblance to the sun, so does every 
human soul bear a spiritual resemblance to its Crea- 
tor. 

(2.) The soul of man is immortal. It will never 
die. Look forward to a period as distant in futurity 
as your imaginations can carry you. Over the whole 
space which divides that period from the present 
moment, each of your souls will actually pass: and 
when there arrived, an eternity will be still before 
you—you will only have entered upon it. Each of 
you has commenced a course of being that is strictly 
endless. You cannot terminate your own existence; 
nor can any other created being extinguish it. God 
formed the human soul to endure, from its creation, 
as long as himself. In this repect man is formed in 
the image of his Maker. j 

(3.) As man resembles his Creator in the nature of 
his soul, so he also does in its exercises or acts. 
Mere matter is incapable of intelligence; and the 
mere animal creation want the endowments of rea- 
son and judgment. Man can reason, compare, and. 
judge; he can will, choose and refuse; he is capable 
of great, probably of an endless, progression of im- 
provement in knowledge. In these intellectual endow- 
ments and exercises, he bears some resemblance to 
the great Fountain of wisdom and intellectual excel- 
lence. 

(4.) And chiefly—Man, in his original formation, 
bore the likeness of his Maker, in his moral powers. 
In these he was, in his measure, the image of his God. 
But on this most important point the Catechism speci- 
fies particulars, to which we shall shortly come in 
course. .At present we proceed to notice— 

4, That God created man in knowledge. Among 
the other absurdities which attend all the infidel 
schemes for accounting for the origin of man, is that 
which relates to knowledge. They represent the 
race as having originated in such a state of perfect 
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ignorance—as beginning from such a degraded origin 
(little if at all superior to the brutes,) that it is impossi- 
ble to tell on their hypothesis, how the race was ever 
preserved; to say nothing of its rising to its present 
state of improvement. Man in infancy is more help- 
less, and longer helpless, than any mere animal. He 
requires instruction for every thing—even in the 
choice of his food, and how to distinguish that which 
is wholesome from that which is poisonous and de- 
structive; and how to protect himself against the in- 
conveniences of the elements and seasons. On the 
supposition that a number of men had been formed, 
as destitute of information as many of these fanciful 
hypotheses suppose, there is every reason to conclude 
that the whole race would have become extinct, before 
it had reached to a second generation. 

Revelation informs us that man was created in 
knowledge. He was informed and instructed by his 
Creator. As he was intended for improvement, and 
this improvement to arise from the exercise of his 
powers, I cannot adopt the opinion of some estimable 
writers, that the knowledge conveyed to him by in- 
formation, in regard to natural subjects, was of the 
most extensive kind. But something he needed for 
the preservation of his being, and something more, as 
the elements or materials for after improvement; and 
all this, we have no reason to doubt, was communi- 
cated. He was taught how to select his food, and 
to preserve himself from danger and inconvenience; 
he was informed of the powers and design of his 
own nature, and the nature, properties, and powers 
of the inferior creatures. That Adam gave names to 
these creatures, we are expressly informed; and they 
were names (for so the original text imports) that 
were expressive of the natures of these creatures 
severally. 

But the knowledge of the most importance which 
was communicated to our first parents, was of a spiri- 
tual kind. Of his Creator there is no cause to doubt 
that the first man, before his fall, had higher and 
juster conceptions, than have been possessed, on this 
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side the grave, by any of his offspring. Before the 
human mind was darkened and debased by sin, man 
we must suppose had the most sublime and delightful 
conceptions of God, and intercourse with him. He 
was also instructed in the will of God. He knew that 
abstinence from the tree of knowledge was the test of 
his obedience. He knew that death was to be the 
consequence of sin, and that immortal felicity was to 
be the reward of obedience. He knew that he was ina 
state of trial, and that if he passed it successfully, he 
would exchange it for a state of safety, as well as of 
reward. He knew that he was the head and repre- 
sentative of all his posterity; and that they were to 
share with him in all the consequences, either of 
fidelity or of defection. All this I think we are war- 
ranted to say, by the clear light of revelation. 

5. Man was created in righteousness. 'This was 
not an imputed righteousness. Sinless man did not 
need this. His righteousness, at his first formation, 
was altogether personal and inherent. It consisted 
in a perfect conformity of all the powers and faculties 
of his soul to the pure nature of God, and to the 
moral law which was written on his heart. His un- 
derstanding was most delightfully employed on the 
divine perfections, and on the will, the government, 
and the works of the great Creator. His will fol- 
lowed, most readily and delightfully, all the dictates 
of his understanding, and most cordially chose and 
preferred all that God required. His affections were 
set, in due proportion, on every lawful object, and 
had no tendency to fix on any thing unlawful. He 
loved what God loved, and was averse from all that 
God prohibited. 

6. It is added that man was created in holiness. 
It is not easy to show in what this consisted, as dis- 
tinct from the righteousness just mentioned. Fisher, 
in his catechism, says it consisted in “the lustre and 
beauty of his perfect knowledge and inherent right- 
eousness; shining both in his heart and life” And 
truly, my children, there must appear to every con- 
templative mind, a moral beauty in the whole charac- 

18* 
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ter and state of innocent, holy man, which it is most 
delightful to contemplate. God and holy angels did 
behold it with approbation, and Satan with hellish 
envy and malignity. 

7. God gave to man dominion over the creatures. 
Before the fall these were all harmless, and man was 
authorized to use them for his convenience and plea- 
sure. None of them would ever have rebelled against 
man, or been disposed in any way to annoy or injure 
him, but for sin. Nor is there reason to believe that the 
inferior animals would ever have been used for food, 
if man had retained his innocence. Probably indeed, 
they were not used for food, till after the general 
deluge; since then an express permission was given 
by God to Noah and his descendants, to use them for 
this purpose. Their first use by man, subsequently 
to the fall, seems to have been for sacrifice. Proba- 
bly the beasts with whose skins Adam and Eve were 
clothed, after their apostasy, had been offered in sacri- 
fice. That bestial sacrifice constituted the acceptable 
offering of righteous Abel, we are distinctly told— 
Thus early was typified that great atoning sacrifice 
of the Son of God, by which alone fallen man is, or 
can be restored to the favour of his Maker. 

The inferior animals, in various ways, feel the 
effects of man’s transgression. This is a subject both 
curious and difficult, into which we cannot now 
enter—it may hereafter claim some attention. We 
have seen that we have the divine permission to use 
the inferior animals for food. We have also a right 
to avail ourselves of the strength and labour of such 
of them as can be employed, to diminish or assist 
the toil of man. But all mere sporting with the lives 
or feelings of any of these animals—the infliction 
upon them of unnecessary pain or suffering, either 
while they live, or when we take their lives—all this 
is unwarranted by our common Creator—it is wanton, 
wicked cruelty, contrary to God’s revealed will, and 
to every dictate of humanity. It ought to be remem- 
bered, that in the fourth commandment, provision is 
- made for the rest of labouring beasts, as well as of 
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man; and I have dwelt a short time on this topic, 
although it has carried me a little beyond the answer, 
because I think it far less regarded than it ought to 
be; and because the cultivation of humane and tender 
feelings toward the brute creation, is very important 
to youth—connected far more intimately, I am per- 
suaded, with moral sensibility and moral obligations, 
than is generally supposed. 

On a review of what has been said on the subject 
before us, let us— 

1. Think for a moment on the original state of man, 
compared with the state in which he has been found 
ever since his fall. In his primitive state, his body 
was incapable of disease, or of dissolution. It was 
formed for unwasting vigour and immortal duration. 
When death is called the law of our nature, it must be 
understood only of our fallen nature. For if man had 
remained in innocence, death would have been un- 
known. In innocence, too, as we have already re- 
marked, the faculties of his mind were all perfect, 
rightly balanced, and entirely harmonious; all holy, 
and sweetly employed in the love, service, obedience, 
and enjoyment of the great Creator. But alas! “the 
crown has fallen from our head—the gold has become 
dim, and the fine gold is changed.” What ravages 
have been made by sin, on this master-piece of the six 
days’ work of God on earth! Man is now subject to 
poverty, pain, disease and death. His mental powers 
are even in worse disorder than those of his bodily 
frame. His ‘passions, no longer subject to his reason 
and understanding, hurry him into every excess. His 
animal appetites often domineer over all the higher 

owers of his nature. He is corrupt and polluted 
throughout, by a deep moral contamination. In his 
natural state, he is, in the strong language of Scrip- 
ture, “dead in trespasses and sins,” and “a child of 
wrath.” 

But 2.—The design of the redemption by Christ is, 
to restore to man the moral image of his God, which 
he lost by the fall. Christ Jesus, as the second Adam, 
repairs the ruins of the first. He not only reconciles 
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man to his offended Maker, but in the very process of 
this reconciliation, his Holy Spirit begins a work in 
the human soul, which, when completed, will render 
man as pure and sinless as our first parents were, in 
their holiest and happiest state. This is the real de- 
sign and the true tendency of the gospel dispensation: 
and this is its ultimate and certain effect in every in- 
stance in which it is applied agreeably to its design. 
In every instance in which a redeemed sinner becomes 
vitally united to the Lord Jesus Christ, he becomes a 
certain candidate for a state of dignity, purity, intelli- 
gence, and happiness, not only as great as Adam en- 
joyed in Eden, but far greater: for the glory, know- 
ledge, and felicity, of the heavenly word, are certainly 
much greater than were, or could be, enjoyed in the 
terrestial paradise. 

Now my dear youth, since such is the design, and 
such the certain effect of the gospel when cordially 
embraced, say if it is not passing strange, that men 
should so generally reject it. Oh! is it not mournful, 
is it not affecting, 1s it not to the last degree distress- 
ing, that we cannot prevail on lost, ruined, defiled, 
perishing sinners, to be completely restored!—to em- 
brace God’s merciful method of delivering them from 
their ruined condition—of reversing it completely, 
and making them the companions of angels? And 
will any of you do this?’ Ah! you have done it. And 
will any of you continue to do it’—continue a course 
which will consign you to hopeless sinning, and sor- 
rowing, and suffering, with the first infernal tempter, 
and with all whose ruin he has since effected ? 

Could I lead you from this house into the paradise 
and the felicity from which our first parents were 
banished, would you not be willing to follow me? 
Could I tell you that, in the suburbs of this city, God 
had opened anew the garden of Eden, and had sent 
me here this evening to conduct into it all who would 
consent to go—which of you, crediting the statement, 
would refuse to go? Would any—would one refuse? 
What will you say then, when I tell you most truly, 
that I am here this hour, authorized by God, to make 
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you a better offer—to invite you to a better paradise 
than ever bloomed in Eden? Yes, I am here under 
the commission of the ascending Saviour—*Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
How awful is the alternative stated in the commission 
itself! But dear youth, there is no other—verily there 
is no other. You cannot say, and make it good, that 
you will have nothing to do either with the salvation or 
with the damnation, which is mentioned in this com- 
mission of Jesus Christ to his ministers. You must 
have to do with this alternative. You cannot avoid 
it. You must choose on the one side or the other. If 
you say you will not, that saying itself makes the 
choice. Yes, that saying is the awful choice of the 
bad part of the alternative. It is the choice, whether 
you will or not, of damnation. “He that srvieverH 
not shall be damned.” You must not—deliberately 
you cannot, so choose. Come then, listen to the voice 
of God’s mercy in the gospel. Listen to it without 
delay; listen to it this evening, this hour, this moment. 
From the seats on which you now sit, send up a de- 
vout and fervent aspiration to God, to enable you im- 
mediately to begin to live for heaven. In God’s 
strength, resolve that you will do so. Resolve and 
pray, and pray and resolve, at every step ;—then God 
will assuredly help you. You will be led in the way 
everlasting—your minds will be enlightened—your 
hearts will be softened and subdued—you will be filled 
with genuine sorrow for sin—you will become true 
penitents—you will be led to the Saviour—you will 
make him your all in all—you will be changed, in 
your measure, into his likeness—you will possess 
something of his spirit and temper—you will follow 
his example: and by him you will be conducted safely 
through life and through death; and then you will rise 
to the paradise above, and live, and reign, and rejoice, 
with him for ever and ever. 
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LECTURE XIII. 


WHAT ARE GOD’S WORKS OF PROVIDENCE! 


Tur eleventh answer of our Catechism is—*“God’s 
works of providence are his most holy, wise, and 
powerful, preserving and governing all his creatures 
and all their actions.” 

In discussing this subject, we shall, as heretofore, 
pay a particular regard to the several clauses in the 
answer recited; yet we shall not take them in the 
exact order in which they are there placed. Our 
method will be— 

I. To show the nature, and prove the existence of 
the divine Providence—it consists in preserving and 
governing the whole creation. 

II. To consider the extent and operations of this 
providence—it reaches to all the creatures of God, 
and to all their actions. 

III. To dwell a little on the character of this provi- 
dence—it is most holy, wise, and powerful. 

IV. To make a few miscellaneous remarks, chiefly 
of a practical kind, on the whole subject. 

I. Then, I am to show the nature, and prove the 
existence, of the divine Providence. It consists in 
preserving and governing the creation. 

It has been ably argued by some excellent writers, 
that the preservation of the universe is a continued 
exercise of creative power. Their supposition seems 
to be, that creature existence is a kind of forced state— 
that as matter rose out of existence at the command 
of the Deity, so it would fall back, or return to non- 
existence, if not constantly sustained in being, by the 
very same power or energy which first produced it. 
In a word, that preservation is equivalent to a con- 
stant creation. ‘They suppose that this theory is, at 
least, countenanced by Scripture. Thus in the first 
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chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews, the inspired 
writer connects together the creation of the worlds by 
the Son of God, and his “ upholding all things by the 
word of his power”—and in sucn a manner, it is sup- 
posed, as to represent the latter as a continuance of 
the former act. 

But whether providence or preservation imply a 
constant creation or not, it seems plain that there must 
be a continual exertion of divine power, in order to 
those movements and operations which constantly 
take place in the material world. . Matter is of itself 
inert. This is always considered as one of its es- 
sential properties. Yet it moves incessantly, and is 
continually receiving innumerable new modifications, 
or changes of form. ‘The established order in which 
this takes place, we call the laws of nature. But what 
do we understand by the laws of nature? I have 
heretofore observed, that if we do not understand by 
this expression the will and agency of the Creator, it 
will be hard to affix any determinate meaning to the 
the words. The laws of nature must, ultimately be 
nothing else than that known and settled order of the 
divine agency, in which he immediately operates, or 
exerts his power, on the material world. Thus the 
laws of gravitation, and the laws of the various other 
kinds of attraction—of magnetism, of electricity, of 
cohesion, of aggregation, and of the numerous chemi- 
cal affinities—set bounds to our knowledge, in regard 
to the motion of matter from causes apparently in- 
herent in itself. We know that it uniformly moves in 
these ways, which we call its laws. But we know no 
more. We perceive not the proximate cause of these 
motions. Possibly there are several causes, nearer 
than any yet known, to the first cause. But suppose 
that there are, and that several of these still hidden 
causes should be discovered, the ultimate first cause 
must, after all, be the will and agency of the Deity. 
His agency, extended throughout the whole material 
world, directing and guiding all its movements and 
modifications, and throughout the whole sentient 
world, sustaining and governing it, and providing for 
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the propagation and continuance of all animated na- 
ture—is what we mean, in general, by the providence 
of God. That the divine Providence really produces 
these effects, is a part of natural religion; and is 
almost as well laid down and illustrated by some of 
the heathen moralists, as by any other uninspired 
writers. To suppose that the wonderful revolution 
of the heavenly bodies, the succession of the seasons, 
the products of the earth, the principle of life in ani- 
mals, and the preservation of every function of the 
animal economy in its proper office—to suppose that 
all this is the effect, either of chance, or of any prin- 
ciple in matter, considered by itself, is as contrary to 
reason and sound philosophy as it is to Scripture— 
We have no evidence of the fact, and all analogy is 
against it. To the eye of contemplative and sober 
reason, willing to discern its Creator, a present God 
is recognised in all that we behold. “In him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” ‘No words (says 
Doddridge) can better than these, express that con- 
tinual and necessary dependence of all derived things, 
in their existence, and in all their operations, on their 
first and almighty cause, which the truest philosophy, as 
well as theology, teaches.” St. Paul in using these 
words, addressed to the Athenians, referred to one of 
their own poets: and if the heathen notion that God 
is the anima mundi, or soul of the world, had implied 
no more than this, the notion would have been 
just. 

Divine revelation is full of the doctrine we incul- 
cate. The wonderful “order and harmony among 
such a vast variety of creatures in the world, continu- 
ing for so many ages, notwithstanding their different 
and opposite natures; the orderly return of seed time 
and harvest; the rise and fall, and revolutions of 
kingdoms; the accomplishment of future events, ex- 
actly according to the prediction of them long before; 
and the preservation of a church en earth, in opposi- 
tion to all the powers of darkness, and the malice and 
efforts'of wicked men”—these the sacred Scriptures 
teach us to consider, as evidences of the existence of 
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a superintending Providence. And whoever considers 
them attentively, cannot fail to see in them, the truth 
of this important doctrine of religion. The civ. Psalm 
contains throughout, a most sublime and impressive 
description, both of the creating power and constant 
superintending providence, of Jehovah. We proceed 
to consider— 

Il. The extent and operations of the divine provi- 
dence—It reaches to all the creatures of God, and to 
all their actions. 

There are not a few who readily admit what they 
call a general providence, but deny that which is par- 
ticular. They admit that God governs the world 
by general laws, and yet will by no means admit 
that his agency—scarcely that his notice—extends to 
minute events and occurrences. They seem to sup- 
pose that it is unworthy of God, to take such a no- 
tice of inconsiderable objects. But alas! these ob- 
jectors to a particular providence are the very men 
who think unworthily of God; and who speak most 
unworthily of him, when they represent him as inat- 
tentive to the least of his creatures, or to their con- 
cerns. It does indeed require a painful effort, and it 
is esteemed a degrading employment, for men to at- 
tend, in detail, to minute concerns. But the very 
perfection of the Deity consists in his being able, 
with perfect ease, to order all the concerns of his 
boundless dominions. ‘To him indeed no creature can 
be considered as either great or small; because to an 
infinite being, all finite things are as nothing. Yes, 
all our comparisons and proportions, sink to nothing 
before the infinite God— 


“To Him no high, no low, no great, no small, 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
fare Serer yee ey UT Shy 


He sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall; 

Atoms, or systems, into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world.” 


On the doctrine of a particular providence, the Scrip- 
ture is very explicit. Our blessed Saviour taught it, 
voL. 1.—19 
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in the most impressive manner, to his disciples. He 
taught that “the very hairs of our head are all num- 
bered;” that “a sparrow falleth not to the ground 
without our heavenly Father.” Yes, my young 
friends, you are to consider your sex, your situation 
in life, your endowments of body and mind, your 
prospects of wealth or of want, every event that has 
befallen you, all the mercies and all the chastisements 
that you have ever received, all your preservations 
from death and danger, all your Christian privileges, 
and all your hopes for eternity—all, all you are to 
consider, as having been meted out to you, by the 
God of providence. To him you are to be thankful 
for your mercies; to him you are implicitly to submit 
under all afflictions; to him you are to look in all 
your necessities; and to him you are permitted and 
invited to flee for refuge, in all your dangers and dis- 
tresses—Against him you are never to murmur, for 
he doth all things well: and, if it be not your own 
fault, all that God orders for you, will turn out for 
your happiness in the end. 

In considering the extent and operations of divine 
providence, we meet with the very same difficulty, 
as in considering the decrees of God. This, indeed, 
is only a continued or varied view of that subject. 
It is by his providence that God executes his decrees. 
His providence, without interfering with the freedom 
of man, or in the least diminishing his responsibility, 
does certainly extend to all creatures, and to all their 
actions. The sun never shone on another deed so 
tremendously impious, as the crucifixion of our bless- 
ed Redeemer. Yet hear what is said of this—Acts 
ii, 28—“ Him, being delivered by the determinate 
counsel, and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, 
and by wicked hands have crucified and _ slain.” 
Again, in the 4th chapter-——* For of a truth, against 
thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, and the Gentiles, and the 
people of Israel, were gathered together; for to do 
whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined 
before to be done.” Here this voluntary, awful, guilty 
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act, is said to be “by the determinate counsel, fore- 
knowledge, and hand of God.” We do asswedly 
know, that God does, in no sense or degree, lead men 
into sin. The apostle James warns us on this subject. 
“Let no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man. But every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own lusts, and enticed.” 
Here you perceive distinctly, the two principles so 
repeatedly noticed by us of late—the wicked, fulfilling 
the purpose and providence of God, and yet acting 
with perfect freedom, and with all'the guilt of their 
actions on their own heads. Now although as we 
have shown, this is, as to the manner of it, inex- 
plicable by us at present, yet it is surely comfortable 
to know, that all wicked beings are in the hand of a 
Oe righteous, and holy God; that, as in the case of 

ob, they can go no further than he permits; and that 
he will make the wrath of men to praise him, and re- 
strain its remainder. 

One other important idea to be noticed in this divi- 
sion of our subject is, that there.is no such thing under 
the divine government, or providence, as real chance 
or accident. What is so called by us, and what, in 
conformity with our habits or modes of expression, is 
so called in one instance, in holy Scripture, where it 
is said that “time and chance happen to all,” is still 
directed with as much certainty, by the providence of 
God, as any events whatsoever. Nothing can be 
more a matter of chance than a lot. Yet of this it is 
explicitly declared—* The lot is cast into the lap, but 
the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.” ‘This, 
surely, is a most cheering doctrine. What could be 
more gloomy than to believe that our dearest interests, 
even life itself, might lie at the mercy of blind or mis- 
guided chance? On the contrary, how consoling to 
know, that nothing can befall us, nothing injure us, 
without the direction, or permission, of our heavenly 
Father! We are now— 

III. To consider the character of the divine provi- 
dence—that it is most holy, wise, and powerful. 
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1. It is most holy. All the providential acts or dis- 
pensations of God, are, like himself, perfectly right- 
eous, equitable, just, and good. This, as a general 
truth, we have just now noticed. But I wish in this 
place to direct your attention particularly, to some 
appearances’ that seem hostile to this truth. In every 
age of the world, there have been a number of provi- 
dential dispensations, both in regard to communities 
and individuals, which to human view have seemed 
difficult to reconcile with equity and goodness. Some 
of these dispensations have appeared to be in violation 
of all that was just and right. The wicked and op- 
pressive have seemed to be smiled upon and pros- 
pered, and the good and deserving, to be frowned 
upon and made to suffer. It was this that proved-so 
sore a temptation to Asaph, as may be seen in the 
73d Psalm. We ought to solve this difficulty or temp- 
tation as. Asaph did, by calling to mind that the 
present is a state of probation, and not of reward—that 
God will eternally bless his people in a better world, 
and make all their sufferings increase their future hap- 
piness; while the wicked shall be punished for all their 
wickedness; and especially for the abuse of their pros- 
perity. It has been well observed, on this subject— 
“that God sometimes punishes the wicked in a signal 
manner, in the present life, to show that there ts a pro- 
vidence ; and sometimes permits them to go wholly 
unpunished, to show that there must be a future state.” 

It should however be noted here, that adverse pro- 
vidences are sometimes wonderfully reversed and over- 
ruled for good, even in the present life. We know 
that it is recorded of Job—the greatest merely human 
sufferer, of which we have an account in sacred 
story—that “the Lord blessed the latter end of Job, 
more than the beginning.” And thousands in every 
age have borne testimony to the truth, that crosses 
and disappointments for a season, have been the 
means of lasting prosperity and happiness afterwards; 
while on the contrary, temporary success, or gratifi- 
cation, has proved in the end the greatest and most 
1asting calamity. This topic has been most strikingly 
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illustrated, even by a heathen poet. The tenth Satire 
of Juvenal so admirably imitated or parodied, by Dr. 
Johnson—is the work to which I refer, and which I 
recommend to your perusal. 

Sometimes too, it should be observed, the appa- 
rently inequitable dispensation takes its whole aspect 
simply from our ignorance—our ignorance of certain 
facts, which if we had known, we should have seen 
the greatest propriety and beauty in the whole pro- 
cedure. Many fables or apologues have been in- 
vented to illustrate this point. That of Parnel is 
excellent. The following, by Mr. Addison, is, I think, 
striking. It is, as well as I remember, to this effect, 
He says that the Jews have a legend, that during the 
forty days which Moses spent in Mount Horeb, he 
was permitted to propose some inquiries, in regard to 
the darkness of God’s providential dispensations. He 
was commanded to look to the foot of the mount. He 
did so, and saw a fountain of water, at which a soldier 
was alighting from his horse to drink. In remount- 
ing, the soldier unknowingly dropt a purse of money, 
which, a few minutes after he was gone, a child picked 
up, and carried away in haste. Scarcely was the 
child out of sight, when an old man, bending under 
the weight of years, and weary with travelling, sat 
down to refresh himself, on the brink of the fountain. 
In the mean time, the soldier, having missed his purse, 
returns in search of it—suspects the old man of having 
found and concealed it, and insists on his restoring it. 
The old man protests that he has not seen it, and in 
the most solemn manner appeals to God, as the wit- 
ness of his innocence. But the soldier, disbelieving 
him, kills him on the spot. Moses is shocked, and 
inquires where is the equity of this dispensation of 
providence? The answer was—the child is indeed 
the cause of the old man’s death; but know thou, that 
éhis old man was the murderer of that child’s father. 

After all, there are some dispensations of provi- 
dence so dark, that perhaps we can scarcely conceive 
how the equity of them can be made out, except that 
we do certainly know that God can, and will, correct 

19 * 
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in a future state, all the inequalities and apparently 
inequitable allotments of the present. These dark 
dispensations are no doubt intended to be trials of the 
faith and patience of God’s people, in their passage 
through the world. Whenever his providential deal- 
ings seem to be contrary to his word—seem, I say, 
for they never are really contrary—it is the office and 
the excellence of faith, to trust and cleave to the di- 
vine word, in opposition to all appearances. ‘This it 
was that gave its peculiar value to Abraham’s faith. 
We have no reason to doubt that it will constitute a 
part of the happiness of heaven, to have all dark 
providences fully cleared up; and to be able to see the 
equity and goodness, yea the kindness and mercy, of 
all that here was obscure, and perplexing, and hard to 
be borne. 

2. Another character of God’s providence is, that 
it is wise. On this it will not be necessary to dwell 
long, since it is implied in what has already been 
said and is, in general, exceedingly obvious. Wherever 
we turn our eyes—whether to the heavens, to the 
earth, or to ourselves—we see at once the wisdom of 
our Maker and Preserver. It is strikingly apparent, 
not only in the original structure of what we behold, 
but in the wonderful manner in which every process 
and operation is carried on and continued, and in 
which the wants of every living thing are consulted, 
provided for and supplied—or if we examine the 
moral world, the same wisdom is not less conspicu- 
ous. Good is brought out of evil, light out of dark- 
ness, and order out of confusion. The jarring pas- 
sions, views, interests, and pursuits of men, are so 
overruled and directed, as to be made to issue in- 
variably, in the accomplishment of the designs of 
heaven. : 

3. The providence of God is powerful. “He doth 
according to his will, in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth: none can stay his 
hand, or say unto him, What doest thou?” How often 
do we see the greatest events growing out of the 
most inconsiderable beginnings, or brought about by 
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what would have appeared to us the most inadequate 
means and instruments? In the striking language of 
ancient prophecy—* Worm Jacob is made to thresh 
the mountains, and beat them small, and make the 
hills as chaff.” From what small beginnings did the 
Christian religion proceed, which is now filling the 
world! How few events have been productive of 
such great changes, of almost every description, as 
the Protestant reformation! Yet this reformation was 
chiefly effected by the instrumentallity of an obscure 
Augustinian monk—for such was Martin Luther, when 
he commenced the great and glorious work, which he 
was preserved and honoured to accomplish. On the 
other hand, the best concerted plans, and the most 
powerful preparations of earthly princes, have been 
often turned to confusion and brought to destruction, 
by causes which were overlooked or despised. Whom 
God will protect, none can injure. Whom God will 
destroy, none can save. “If God be for us, who can 
be against us!” 

IV. I am now to make a few miscellaneous re- 
marks, chiefly of a practical kind, on the subject be- 
fore us. 

1. You will sometimes, it is probable, meet with a 
flistinction made between ordinary and eztraordi- 
nary providences. By ordinary providences, you 
are to understand those occurrences which take place 
agreeably to the established laws of nature. By ex- 
traordinary providences, miracles are usually intend- 
ed—this, indeed, is their proper character. It required 
no more power to make the sun stand still, in the time 
of Joshua, than is required to make it rise and set 
daily—the latter is only ordinary, the former was ex- 
traordinary. 

Another distinction is sometimes made, between 
common and special providences. By common pro- 
vidences are usually understood, such events as we 
are accustomed to expect and experience, in the estab- 
gshed use of means. By special providences, such 
as seem to take place without means, or in opposition 
to means, or in a manner different from what usually 
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takes place in similar circumstances. It is a common 
providence, when health is preserved by wholesome 
diet, temperance, exercise, and the avoidance of con- 
tagion. But when a man lives in health, from day 
to day and month to month, in the midst of pestilence 
and death, this is by a special providence. Special 
providences ought always to be noted with care, and 
acknowledged with peculiar gratitude to God. But 
it is presumption to act on the expectation that a spe- 
cial providence will be exercised for our preservation. 
Such dispensations must be wholly left to the award 
of a sovereign God. It is only the divine blessing on 
the ordinary use of means, on which we can lawfully 
calculate. 

2. Sometimes in God’s providential dealings, a 
crime is as it were distinctly written in its punish- 
ment—the offender is punished in kind; he is taken 
in his own toils; he is ensnared and corrected, or de- 
stroyed by his own wiles; his “ violent dealings come 
down upon his own pate.” Individuals may best 
judge of this, in regard to the divine dealings with 
themselves; but it is not often that we should attempt 
to judge of them in the case of others. Some strongly 
marked cases, there may indeed be. But we are 
taught in Scripture carefully to abstain from all rash 
judgments, in the way of inferring crime from suffer-. 
ing. This was the error of the friends of holy Job, 
who were eventually reproved, while he was ac- 
quitted. Our Lord pointedly reprehended it with 
reference to the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices, and to those on whom 
the tower in Siloam fell and slew them. We know 
not what may be the design of God, in the particular 
afflictions or chastisements of our brethren. It may 
be, that he is intending—what certainly we ought to 
wish—to prepare them, in the school of adversity, to 
be partakers at last of his special favours. 

3. A truly devout Christian will often see remark- 
able answers to his prayers, in providential occur- 
rences which relate to himself and others. This we 
are clearly and impressively taught in Scripture, in 
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various places ; especially by the apostle James, where 
he refers to the example of Elijah, and assures us 
that “the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” What the Scriptures teach on this 
subject, Christian experience abundantly confirms. 
Sometimes the answer to prayer is so distinct, so 
speedy, and so merciful, as to astonish the believing 
suppliant—to fill his heart with gratitude and his lips 
with praise. We are not however to reckon on these 
speedy and distinctly marked answers to prayer; but 
leave it with God, to answer in the time and way 
which to Him may seem best. 


% Still raise for good, the supplicating voice, 
But leave to heaven, the measure and the choice.” 


It is our duty however in all cases, to follow our 
prayers with expectation; to mark their answer, and 
be thankful for it when it is received. 

Hence I remark— 

4. Observation on the course of providence, is cal- 
culated to make a wise, as well as a pious man. In- 
deed the course of providence is but another name 
for the course of human affairs. He who carefully 
observes what has usually taken place in the affairs 
of men, may commonly foresee and foretell what, in 
like circumstances, will again take place; and he who 
has a belief in the providence of God, will of course 
attribute all to him; and when special or remarkable 
providences occur, the finger of God will be seen and 
acknowledged in them all. It was among the many 
excellent traits in the character of the father of our 
country, the illustrious Washington, that he observed, 
and often acknowledged publicly and distinctly, the 
special providences of God, which were so often ap- 
parent in the early periods of our history as a nation. 
And I will take this opportunity to remark to you, 
that history—profane as well as sacred—incontesta- 
dly demonstrates, that the frowns of Heaven have 
often remarkably rested on those generals and states- 
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men, who did not acknowledge the providence of God 
and their dependence on him; and that his smiles have 
usually attended those who did recognise his provi- 
dence, and look to him to order their affairs in mercy. 
But pious Christians, however humble is their lot, 
will, as they grow in grace, grow especially in their 
attention to the providence of God, as it relates both 
to themselves and others. They will learn much, and 
be comforted greatly by observing it. The remark 
of the pious Flavel, is worthy of remembrance—* that 
those who carefully observe favourable providences, 
shall have such providences to observe.” 

5. Finally—remember my young friends, that a 
sanctified providence is assured to all those who 
truly love and serve God. “ We know,” says an in- 
spired apostle, “that all things work together for 
good, to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to his purpose.” As therefore you 
are now in the morning of life, let it be your first and 
es concern, to make the God of providence your 

riend. In this you will find a comfort and a support, 
which can be derived from no other source. To see 
a father’s hand in the whole ordering of your lot in 
life—even in your severest trials and sorest afflic- 
tions—what can be so well calculated as this, to 
soothe and satisfy the mind; to make it rejoice in tri- 
bulation, and to give a double relish to the sweets of 
prosperity itself? Let not a day of life ever pass, in 
which you do not devoutly and solemnly “commit 
your way unto God,” beseeching him “ to direct your 

ath.” Implore fervently the smiles and blessing of 
God, on all the labour of your hands; on all your 
plans; on all your pursuits; on all in which you en- 
page. Engage in nothing in which you cannot, with 

umble confidence, look up to God to be with you 
and bless you in it. Go to no place, and partake in 
no amusement, in which you cannot ask for God’s 

resence, protection, and blessing, to atttend you. 
This is an excellent rule of action. Keep constantly 
in mind that your life is in the hand of God; and en- 
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deavour so to live from day to day, that death may 
not overtake you by surprise; but may be welcomed, 
whenever sent, as the messenger who is to announce, 


: Fc your Father in heaven demands your presence 
there. 


LECTURE XIV. 


WHAT SPECIAL ACT OF PROVIDENCE DID GOD EXERCISE TO- 
WARD MAN IN THE ESTATE WHEREIN HE WAS CREATED ! 


Tue subject of the present lecture is thus expressed 
in our Catechism—“* When God had created man, he 
entered into a covenant of life with him, upon condi- 
tion of perfect obedience; forbidding him to eat of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, upon the pain of 
death.” ; 

As it is my wish in this course of lectures, to touch, 
at least cursorily, on as many topics as I properly 
can, a knowledge of which may be of use in the study 
of the Scripture, I shall here say a few words on the 
garden of Eden. It is proper to take notice of it here, 
if we notice it all. 

Few subjects have given rise to more fanciful 
speculations, than the question where the garden of 
Eden was situated. It appears to have been the in- 
tention of Moses to mark out the place—the general 
deluge notwithstanding—in such manner that his con- 
temporaries might know distinctly its location. But 
the face of the earth has since been so changed by 
a variety of causes, that it is not possible to find any 
place at present, which fully answers to the Mosaic 
description. In the land of Chaldea, we find the 
names of two of the four rivers, which Moses men- 
tions as having their source in the Garden of Eden— 
these are the Biohriees and the Hiddekel or Tigris. 
At some distance below the confluence of these two 
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rivers, and not far from tae head of what is now 
called the Persian Gulf, we may, I think, with the 
most probability, fix the site of the garden of Eden. 
A little below this site, the stream formed by the 
junction of the Euphrates and Hiddekel is again 
parted; and the eastern branch may have been the 
Gihon, and the western the Pison of Moses. 

The garden of Eden, in its primitive state, was a 
place of exquisite beauty, and calculated for affording 
every kind of pleasure and enjoyment to sinless man 
It is sometimes called Paradise—the Greek term for 
a garden or enclosure; borrowed, it is supposed, 
from the Persian, and which, in the New Testament, 
is sometimes used to denote the heavenly state itself. 

The terrestrial Paradise produced all manner of 
pleasant fruit; and the business of our first parents 
was, to dress and keep this garden. It is worthy of 
your notice and remembrance, that even in a state 
of innocence man was formed for industry, and not 
for idleness. The garden indeed produced its fruit 
spontaneously—to till the ground, in order to obtain 
its increase, was a part of the curse inflicted for 
transgression. But to preserve and dress the garden, 
so as to keep it in its pristine order and beauty, and 
to gather its fruit, was the employment of man in 
innocence. 

In this garden there were two remarkable trees— 
the tree of life, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. These have been considered as the two 
sacraments, appointed for man before his fall—the 
seals of the covenant of works; the one to be received, 
the other to be avoided. Their nature we shall more 
particularly explain in the sequel. 

Let us now proceed to consider the first clause 
in the answer of the Catechism—*When God had 
CEA E man, he entered into a covenant of life with 

im.” 

The Hebrew word ms (Berith,) and the Greek 
Avadyxy (Diatheke,) which very often occur in the 
Holy Scriptures, and of which I have heretofore 
taken some notice, are, by our translators, commonly 
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rendered by the English word covenant. This word, 
however, in the scriptural sense of it, is not exactly 
the same which it bears in secular transactions. A 
covenant among men, has been defined—“< A mutual, 
free compact and agreement, betwixt two parties, 
upon express terms or conditions.” Notwithstanding, 
however, the infinite distance between God and man, 
it appears that our Creator has always treated with 
our race in the way of covenant. It is indeed true, 
that the mere will of God when made known to man, 
must be a law to him—whether he approve or disap- 
prove of that will. But although from the infinite 
perfection and goodness of God, we know that he 
would never require of man any thing but what was 
perfectly reasonable and right, yet we find that in fact 
he has been pleased to take the consent of man to his 
equitable proposals; that man might be bound, not 
_ only by abstract duty and authority, but also by his 
own consent and stipulation. 

The Mosaic account of what was done in consti- 
tuting the original moral state of man is very short; 
and much has been written and said, in controversy, 
whether it was properly a covenant transaction, or 
not. But by comparing the statement made by 
Moses with other parts of the sacred writings, it 
appears that, so far as any transaction between the 
Creator and the creature can properly be called a 
covenant, this certainly was one. In covenant trans- 
actions among men, the parties indeed must be both 
free and equal; and in this respect, as already hinted, 
the sense of the term covenant, in the dealings of 
God with his creatures, must be somewhat different 
from its import in regard to their dealings with each 
other. Yet all the substantial parts of a covenant 
are manifestly found in the case before us. Infinitely 
holy, just, and good, it was impossible that the Crea- 
tor should propose to Adam any thing that was not 
in the highest degree equitable. And while Adam 
was perfectly holy, it was in like manner impossible 
that he should not freely choose, and entirely approve 
of the equitable proposal of his Maker; and bind him- 
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self to obedience by every obligation or sanction that 
was required. This was accordingly done; and thus 
a covenant was formed between God and man, ina 
state of innocence. ; 

This is called in the Catechism “a covenant of life.” 
It is also often called, the covenant of works, from the 
condition of it—which was obedience or works. Man 
in all he did, or in all his works, was to obey his 
Maker. It is called the covenant of life, because life— 
eternal life—was the stipulation of the covenant, on 
the part of God. If man were perfectly obedient, his 
Maker promised him an endless life of perfect happi- 
ness, as his reward. We cannot indeed conceive that 
any innocent moral being, under the government of 
God, should ever have been miserable. But the pro- 
mise of eternal life to Adam, if he remained faithful 
during the period of his probation, insured to him a 
higher measure or degree of happiness than any which 
could have been claimed or expected, if God had not 
promised it to him by covenant. There was grace, 
therefore, on the part of God, even in the covenant of 
works—grace in the Creator condescending to treat 
at all with his creature in the way of covenant; and 
grace in covenanting to raise him toa higher state of 
happiness, if obedient, than that to which he could 
otherwise ever have risen. This strikingly shows the 
equity of the penal part of the covenant—the inflic- 
tion of such an awful punishment as was the conse- 
quence of disobedience. 

The promise of life is indeed not explicitly an- 
nounced, in the very compendious account given us 
in Genesis of man’s original state: but it is clearly 
implied and intimated in the threatening. The threat- 
ening, or penalty, ran thus—*“In the day thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die.” Here the implication 
distinctly is—if thou eatest not thereof, thou shalt 
surely dive. And the same truth is abundantly taught 
in other parts of Scripture. 

The life promised to man on obedience, included 
“the continuance of his natural life, consisting in the 
union of his soul and body; the continuance also of 
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his spiritual life, consisting in the favour of God ; and 
his entering on eternal life in heaven, after he had 
passed through the time of his trial upon earth.” 

Here it may be proper to consider what was the 
probable use, and special design, of “ the tree of life.” 
We know that Adam was not permitted to eat of it 
after his fall. If he had not fallen, the probability is, 
that when his period of probation was ended, he was 
then to eat of it, as the seal of his immortality; and 
afterwards to have been glorified, both in body and 
in soul, and to have been no more exposed to the 
danger of falling: but as he did not continue faithful, 
he was not permitted to take this symbol and seal of 
his fidelity. Bishop Horne, in a very ingenious dis- 
course on the tree of life, has made this statement 
more probable, from a comparison of several parts of 
Scripture, than you would readily suppose.* 

Let us now consider, more particularly, that the 
condition of the covenant of life, or of works, on the 
part of man, was perfect obedience. Man was fully 
qualified and competent to render such an obedience: 
for the moral law of God—the rule of duty, of good 
and suitable conduct towards both God and man— 
was written on his heart. In other words, “he had 
a full knowledge of his duty, a full natural and moral 
ability to perform it, and a perfectly holy disposition 
of heart, whereby he was sweetly inclined to obe- 
dience. This complete furniture being given him by 
his Maker, his obedience was required to be perfect. 
He was to keep the whole law of God, both in heart 
and in life, with a faultless exactness. He was to 
believe whatever God should reveal, and he was to 
do whatsoever God should command. The whole 
will of his Maker, which he perfectly knew to be 
most excellent, was to be the rule by which his affec- 
tions were to be guided, and his conduct to be directed 
without the smallest deviation. As the test of this 
sinless obedience, man was to forbear eating of “ the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil.” Be not, my 


* See Note at the end of the lecture. 
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young friends, of the number of those who show their 
ignorance of their Bible, by foolishly and profanely 
talking about the loss of Paradise, by the eating of 
an apple. The Scripture no where informs us, and 
consequently it can never be known, what kind of 
fruit it was, which was borne by the forbidden tree. 
We are only told, that “the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise.” 

An inquiry of more importance is—why this tree 
received the name it bore—why it was called “the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” I answer— 
“by the law is the knowledge of sin.” By the ver 
prohibition to eat of this tree, man was taught that it 
was good to obey, and evil to disobey. The know- 
ledge of the good of obedience, and the evil of disobe- 
dience, was intimated and inculcated, as often as he 
looked at the interdicted tree. It stood “ in the midst 
of the garden,” that he might often see it, and that the 
sight of it might constantly lead him to say—*there 
is the tree, which teaches me that it is good to obey, 
and evil to disobey.” This I take to be the true de- 
sign of the name it bore, rather than that which is 
sometimes mentioned—that after he had eaten of it, 
he experimentally knew both good and evil ;—good 
as lost, and evil as found. This was indeed the effect 
of eating the forbidden fruit, and it might have been 
referred to in the name given to the tree. But it ap- 
pears to have been intended to teach him good and 
evil, without the painful experience of losing the one, 
and incurring the other—and this as I have said, was 
taught by the prohibition itself* 

It is also proper to inquire, whether the prohibition 
to eat of this tree was a moral precept in its very na- 
ture, or moral only as expressive of the sovereign will 
of God. I answer, that the precept appears to have 
derived its obligation entirely from the sovereign will 
of the Deity. “There could be no more evil in eat- 


* This is well illustrated in Bishop Horne’s fourth discourse, in 
which he acknowledges himself much indebted to Vitringa 
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ing of that tree than of any other, antecedently to the 
command of God forbidding it: but after that, it was 
no more indifferent, but highly sinful to do it.” And 
hence perhaps may be derived one of the best an- 
swers, that can be given to another inquiry, namely— 
Why was the test of man’s moral state made to con- 
sist in such a circumstance as eating, or not eating, of 
a particular tree? The answer may be, that when the 
thing was in itself indifferent, obedience was ground- 
ed, simply and wholly, on the will of God: and when 
man’s obedience was yielded to the mere will of his 
Maker, this was the fullest evidence that it was genuine 
obedience—that man acknowledged, unequivocally, 
the authority and right of God to give him law; and 
reposed such perfect confidence in his goodness, as to 
require nothing more to direct his conduct than to 
know that it was the will of his Creator. 

Other reasons may be assigned, not different from 
this, but auxiliary to it. The observation is certainly 
just, that before the fall, “ there were so few relations, 
that there could be no trial upon the precepts of the 
second table.”* Adam could not be put on the trial of 
loving his neighbour as himself, when he had no 
neighbour to love. What was actually required, was 
a test of his supreme love to his Creator, and confi- 
dence in him—as the mere authority of God was, as 
we have seen, the sanction. “It was also a just and 
natural acknowledgment, that the creature held all 
created comforts of God”—so that he must not even 
touch one that God had prohibited. It likewise “ in- 
timated to him, that the favour of God, and not animal 
gratification, was the proper felicity of his nature; 
and it taught him not to consider himself at the sum- 
mit of his happiness, in a state where self-denial was 
required.” In a word, how could self-denial be both 
exercised and manifested, in a perfectly holy being, 
but in regard to the gratification of his external senses ! 
Thus, when examined, it appears that the test which 
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was selected was, in all: respects, that which was 
most proper. We must, however, constantly keep 
in mind—* that merely abstaining from the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, was not the whole duty 
prescribed and demanded by God; but that the de- 
mand extended to universal obedience. Considering 
the matter in this view, you will perceive, that our 
first parents actually sinned and rebelled against God, 
before they performed the external action of eating 
the forbidden fruit. By that action, they only gave 
unequivocal proof, that they had before fallen from their 
perfect rectitude, by the indulgence of pride, evil 
thoughts, and heart-rebellion against their Maker. 

It only remains to consider the penalty of the cove- 
nant of works—it was the pain of death. There is 
every reason, both from observation and Scripture, to 
believe that the penalty: threatened to Adam for diso- 
bedience, was death in all the various and fearful 
significations of that word—death temporal, spiri- 
tual, and eternal. There is indeed scarcely any thing, 
against which men of corrupt minds have more vehe- 
mently contended than against this. But the mourn- 
ful fact is ascertained and confirmed by the whole 
current of Scripture, and by the actual state of the 
world. Do not men die? Who denies it? Are not 
men, without exception, depraved? Every day’s ex- 
perience proves it. Where is the human being so 
foolish and abandoned, as to say that he never sinned, 
in thought, word, or deed? Should you hear such a 
declaration, you would only consider it as proving the 
truth which it denied. And is not eternal punish- 
ment threatened to sinners? There is really nothing 
more clearly declared in Holy Scripture. Now, was 
any part of all this incident to man, before the fall? 
No certainly. He was immortal; he was sinless; he 
was to be eternally happy. How comes it then, that 
man is so changed?’ Why does he die?’ Why is he 
depraved?) Why ishe an heir of wrath? Beyond all 
peradventure, his apostasy from God is the cause of 
all. This it was that changed the primitive state of 
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man, and changed it totally. “By one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 

Some have supposed that there was some natural 
quality in the forbidden fruit, which changed the state 
of man’s body, so that he became mortal. This is 
certainly a mere conjecture—there is not the least 
evidence from Scripture, that the forbidden fruit pos- 
sessed any inherent deleterious properties. On the 
contrary, as already intimated, it rather appears that 
the fruit was indifferent, till it was prohibited. The 
worst effect was, that man’s moral powers were 
changed and prostrated; and this could not be effected 
by the mere natural operation of any material sub- 
stance. s 

It appears then that the threatened penalty was— 

(1) Temporal death—the body should die and re- 
turn to dust. (2) Spiritual death—the loss of his 
original righteousness and the favour of God. (3) 
Eternal death—the exclusion of soul and body from 
God and happiness for ever. Such was the awful 
penalty threatened for sin. And however dreadful it 
may appear, my young friends, it certainly was a just 
and equitable penalty. You may know it was so, 
from the character of the infinitely good Being who 
denounced it. In one respect, without controversy, 
sin is an infinite evil—it is objectively infinite: that 
is, it is an offence, committed against an infinite God— 
infinite in his being, in his goodness, and in his worthi- 
ness to be perfectly loved and obeyed. It is not for 
those who have committed this awful and malignant 
offence, to undertake to decide how much punishment 
it deserves. They are parties most deeply interested 
in endeavouring to mitigate their offence, and its penal 
consequences. Their very offence too—sin itself— 
has blinded their minds, and* perverted their judg- 
ment. God who cannot be deceived, and who is in- 
finitely good and merciful, as well as wise and just, 
has decided that “the wages of sin is death”—death 
in all the varieties of its form and terror. 

Let me close this lecture, therefore, with cautioning 
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and exhorting you, not to be seduced by any specu- 
lations or reasonings, which go to diminish the evil 
of sin. It was observed to me early in life, by a very 
profound and sagacious divine, that if I would make 
it an object of particular attention, I should find, that 
almost all important errors in religion might be dis- 
tinctly traced to a light sense of the evil of sin. A 
careful observation, 1 can truly say, has fully con- 
firmed, and deeply impressed on my mind, the justice 
of this remark. Take an illustration, in a single in- 
stance:—Say that sin is an inconsiderable, or venial 
evil;—then sorrow or repentance for-it will, with a 
good and compassionate Being, insure its pardon. It 
needs no atonement; and needing no atonement to 
be made, it was not necessary that the Saviour should 
be more than a creature—perhaps of an angelic na- 
ture; perhaps only human. He needed only to give 
instruction, and to set a good example, and he did no 
more. On the other hand, say that sin is an evil of 
inconceivable malignity :—then sorrow for it, will not, 
of itself, insure its pardon:—it may require—it did re- 
quire—an atonement of infinite efhcacy. The Saviour, 
who made this atonement, and who alone could make 
it, must have been a Being of infinite dignity; must 
have been truly a divine person. He gave instruction 
indeed, and set a perfect example: but the chief object 
of his mission was, to make expiation for the sins of 
the world. 

Thus you perceive, that Socinianism on the one 
hand, and the orthodox faith on the other, are alike 
traceable to the views which the parties, severally, 
entertain of the evil of sin. I have made the state- 
ment to show you, that the opinions we form on this 
important point are radical—are fundamental. Sin 
is a moral disease. Think little, or lightly of the dis- 
ease, and you will see‘no need of a powerful remedy, 
or an infinitely skilful physician. But conceive the 
disease to be infinitely malignant, and you will see 
that its remedy and its physician must both be divine; 
that nothing less can be of any avail. We know 
that our system is reproached with being awful, and 
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gloomy, and derogatory to human nature. Part of 
this charge is unequivocally true. We do hold that our 
nature is awfully degraded and debased by sin—we 
do hold that all who are in their natural state, are in 
a state of condemnation and wrath. But we also hold, 
that God, in his infinite mercy, has provided a way of 
complete relief and restoration—yea, a way in which 
man may be restored to a better state than he lost 
by the fall. We admit the disease, and we magnify 
the remedy—Our opponents deny, or diminish the 
disease, and reject the remedy. We believe that the 
whole current of Scripture, and the undeniable state 
and history of the world, in all ages, do incontestably 
demonstrate that our race is in a state of sin, of ex- 
treme degradation, and wretchedness, and ruin. We 
verily believe that we need an infinite Saviour, 
and that such a Saviour is provided. Cherish this 
belief, my young friends. Let nothing subvert or 
shake your faith, in these fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian system. Never attempt in your own 
minds, to excuse or extenuate your guilt as sinners. 
On the contrary, admit your guilt in all its extent. 
Try to take affecting views of it. Pray to God to 
enable you to see it clearly, and to feel it sensibly— 
Why? That you may sink down into gloom and 
despondency? No assuredly, but that you may be 
Ied to a complete remedy for all—that you may be 
led to commit your souls truly, into the Saviour’s 
hands: that being “ washed, and sanctified, and justi- 
fied, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God,” you may be restored to the divine 
favour; and that all your sins may be cancelled—all 
your guilt be washed away—that you may possess a 
present “peace, that passeth all understanding”—“a 
joy that is exceeding great and full of glory”—the 
fame of the joys of heaven; where all the effects 
of sin shall for ever cease, and unceasing praise be 
rendered, “ to Him that loved us and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests to God and his Father. To him be glory, 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Bishop Horne’s third discourse, in the fourth edition 
of his sermons, is entitled, “ The Tree of Life,” and is 
grounded on the text Gen. ii. part of verse 9; “The 
tree of life also, in midst of the garden.” ‘The whole 
discourse is calculated to illustrate and confirm what 
is stated in the lecture. The following extract only 
was read, when the lecture was delivered: : 


“ The sacramental designation of the Tree of Life in Paradise 
may be further evinced, ae bya xr or two in the book 
of St. John’s Revelation. ‘To him that overcometh,’ says the 
Captain of our salvation, ‘ will I give to eat of the Tree of Life, 
which is in the midst of the Paradise of God,’ Rey. ii. 7. And 
again—‘ Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they 
may have right to the Tree ot Life.’ Rev. xxii. 14. By ‘ eating 
of the Tree of Life in the Paradise of God,’ is here evidently meant 
a participation of eternal life with God in heaven. Of this 
eternal life the faithful followers of their great leader are to be 

ut in possession, as the reward of their labours, when those 
abours shall have been accomplished; when they shall have 
walked to the end of their journey in the path of Christ’s com- 
mandments, and shall have finally overcome their spiritual 
enemies. May we not, therefore, by parity of reason, infer 
from hence the signification and intent of the Tree of Life in 
Eden? By means of that sacrament, had Adam gone happily 
through his probation, and persevered in obedience unto the 
end, he would have been admitted, in the kingdom of heayen, to 
that state of eternal life with God, for which he was always 
designed, and of which Paradise was the earthly resemblance. 
He would have been removed from the shadows of this world, 
to the realities of a better. His removal must have differed, 
in the manner of it, from that of which we now live, or ought to 
live, in expectation. Without sin, death could have had no 
power over him. He would have been translated alive, as Enoch 
and Elijah, for particular purposes, afterwards were. The 
change would have been wrought in him at once, as it was in 
them, and as it will be in those, who shall be found alive, at the 
coming of our Lord to judgment. 

s en transgression had subjected Adam to a sentence of 
condemnation, the case was altered. Glory and immortality 
could no longer be obtained upon the terms of the first covenant, 
now broken and void. The very attempt became criminal. 
Man was to be put under a new covenant, and in a new course 
of trial. He was to suffer in the flesh for sin, and to pay the 
penalty of death. But, through the merits of a Surety, that death 
was to be made the gate of immortality. By faith he was to ac- 
quire, upon the mediatorial plan, a fresh right or power to eat of 
the Tree of Life, and live for ever, after the resurrection from 
the dead, with his propitiated and reconciled Maker. In mercy, 
therefore, he was excluded from the garden of Eden, and from 
the original symbol of that eternal life, which was now to” be 
sought after by other means, and represented by other sacra- 
ments. He was sent forth into the world to pass his time in toil, 
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pain and sorrow : in mourning, contrition, and penance; till death 
should set him free, and introduce him to the joys purchased and 
prepared for him by that blessed person, “in whom is Life, and 
the Life was the light of men.” John i.4. The same divine per- 
son was always the source of immortality, however the sacred 
symbols, instituted to adumbrate it, have been varied under dif- 
ferent dispensations. To our first parents, before the fall, he 
stood in the relation of Creator and Lord. To them, and to their 
posterity, since that sad catastrophe, he hath stood,and ever con- 
tinues to stand, in the new relation of Saviour and Redeemer. 
The man who doth not now acknowledge him in this latter cha- 
racter, will find him, in the former, an avenger to execute wrath: 
and what wrath can be so fierce and terrible, as that of the 
Lamb? It is oil set on fire. The sinner, unless he be in love 
with condemnation, must not revert to the first covenant, and aim 
at the acquisition of eternal life, on the foot of the law of works, 
or the performance of unsinning obedience. In this case, the 
rebel claims promotion, instead of suing for pardon. He puts 
forth his hand to the fruit of the now forbidden tree, which is no 
longer food for man. Its nature is changed, with our condition. 
To the eye of human pride it still looks fair and tempting; but its 
contents, when eaten, are ashes and sulphur; and immortality, 
without redemption, would prove the reverse of a blessing,” 
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LECTURE XV. 


DID OUR FIRST PARENTS CONTINUE IN THE ESTATE WHEREIN 
THEY WERE CREATED? 


We are now to consider the following answer of our 
Catechism— 

“Our first parents being left to the freedom of their 
own will, fell from the estate wherein they were 
created, by sinning against God.” 

In discussing the two or three previous answers, 
we have had occasion to say so much on the nature 
of that estate in which man was originally created, 
that it will not be necessary to add much to it here. 
It was an estate of perfect innocence, in which he 
had his standing under God, as his Lord and Creator; 
it was an estate in which he was perfectly conformed, 
in his measure, to the image of God; had intimate 
fellowship and communion with him; and an ample 
dominion over all the works of his hands in this lower 
world—the tree of knowledge of good and evil alone 
excepted. It was an estate too, in which he was 
bound to obedience by solemn covenant engagements, 
enforced, as was shown in the last lecture, by the 
awful sanctions of life and death, in all the various 
and extensive import of those terms; and in which 
he knew that his posterity, as well as himself, was to 
share. It was, in fine, an estate which he had full 
power given him to maintain; since he could not lose 
it without the voluntary choice of evil; and since his 
will, though capable of choosing evil, was not only 
not inclined to it, but sweetly and perfectly disposed 
to the choice of good. Such being his estate, he was 
left to the freedom of his own will; and he fell by sin- 
ning against God. 

How a being, formed and constituted as man was, 
should fall into sin—how sin should ever come to be 
the choice of a perfectly free and holy soul—is a 
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problem on which the strongest minds have often 
ied their strength; and hitherto, so far as I know, 
they have tried it in vain. The origin of moral evil 
is, In every view that we can take of the subject, an 
inexplicable mystery. It is one of the arcana of the 
moral world. While no one can doubt or deny the 
fact, that it does exist—for I do not believe that 
even professed atheists doubt it—yet to account for 
its existence, or to explain the process, or manner, 
in which it came into existence, is not, I suspect, 
within the reach of the human faculties in the present 
ife. 

Will any one undertake to affirm that the Deity 
could not have preserved all his moral offspring from 
sint’ We have no right to say that he could not. 
We are by no means sure that man might not have 
been made and preserved in a state of as perfect free- 
dom as he actually possessed, and yet have been kept 
from sin. And, for myself, I would not dare to say 
that infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, could not 
have formed a system, into which as much happiness 
should have entered as will ever be found in our sys- 
tem, and yet that no moral evil should have entered 
with it. I cannot tell what infinite wisdom, powér, 
and goodness could perform. Thus does this subject 
transcend our powers, as it relates to the Creator. 

It is also unsearchable, I think, even as it relates to 
the creature. How man, being perfectly holy, should 
fall in love with sin—how the first sinful exercise or 
emotion, should gain admission to his heart—is a 
difficulty which at present we are unable to explain. 
If we suppose that we find some assistance in an ex- 
planation, from the circumstance that man was power- 
fully and most insidiously tempted—as he certainly 
was—still the question returns, how did his tempter 
become a sinner!—how did the angels, who kept not 
their first estate, fall into transgression? Sin did not 
first take place on earth. It began in heaven, among 
an order of beings of much higher rank and nobler 
powers than those which we possess. How did re- 
bellion against God first find its way into their power- 
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ful, and pure, and holy minds? And here, too, at least 
in regard to the first that fell, there was no tempter. 
What shall we say to these things? In reference to 
our Maker, we should say—*O the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!” Yes, the judgments and the ways 
of God are past finding out. 

And yet, my young friends, let it be remembered, 
after all, that we know perfectly all that we need to 
know on this very subject: yea, let it be remembered, 
that a murmuring desire to know more than God has 
made known on this subject, partakes of the nature of 
that very sin by which our first parents fell—the sin 
of wishing to be as Gods in our knowledge. We know 
assuredly that our Creator is perfectly holy, and per- 
fectly opposed to all sin; that he is not and cannot be 
the author of it; that though he left man to sin, he did 
not incline him to it; and that on this very fall of man, 
is founded the whole work of redemption by Christ; 
which will exhibit the divine glory, and raise the re- 
deemed of the Lord to the greatest heights of heavenly 
bliss, throughout eternity. 

In regard to man, we know that although he was 
created perfect, yet he was also created mutable; that 
being mutable, he was capable of falling; that though 
we cannot explain the manner in which sin was con- 
ceived in his heart, yet that under the temptation of 
the devil, there it was conceived; that he did sin, and 
that freely; and that sinning he fell, and “brought 
death into the world and all our woe;” and that this 
whole transaction did actually take place, in such 
manner as to leave the whole guilt of the fall resting 
on man, and on his vile seducer. These are facts, 
clearly ascertained to us in Scripture; and they are 
all that it is of any practical use for us to know. If 
we could clearly understand all that is actually be- 
yond our depth on this subject, what would be the 
consequence! It would make no alteration at all, in 
any one point of duty. It would then be our duty to 
agt exactly as we are now called to act. Our know- 
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ledge might gratify curiosity, but it would not direct 
our practice. And it seems to be the character of 
the divine dispensations, and of the state of our know- 
ledge at present—not only in regard to religion, but 
to every thing else—that we should be acquainted 
with facts, and with the use that we are to make of 
them; but that we should be able to proceed but a 
very little way, in any of our theories for their ex- 
planation. To be humbly submissive to this order, 
and content with it, is an act of pious resignation 
wherever it is found; and those who act otherwise 
incur both guilt and torment, and after all make no 
advances whatever in knowledge. Hear the declara- 
tion of the wisest of men, speaking too under the 
guidance of inspiration, on this very point—which, if 
it had been duly regarded, might, one would think, 
have prevented many a long and painful inquiry. Solo- 
mon says, “Lo, this only have I found, that God made 
man upright, but they have sought out many inven- 
tions.” That is, the result of all my inquiries and in- 
vestigations, and the amount of all that is revealed, and 
that can be known on this deep speculation, is simply 
this, That God made man holy, and that he and his 
posterity have made themselves sinners. This then is 
the result of all, and here we rest. 

Among other things, in regard to which the busy 
minds of men have employed themselves to little pur- 
pose, is the inquiry, What was the length of time that 
our first parents spent in the state of innocence, or 
before the fall? Some have concluded that the space 
was very small, and some that it was very consider- 
able. If I were to form a conjecture, it would be 
that it was neither the one nor the other. Supposing 
the truth of what has heretofore been suggested, that 
the angels were created on the first of the six days 
during which our earth was formed and furnished, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that there was some 
moderate period of time necessary for their probation, 
fall, and punishment, and their efforts for the seduc- 
tion of Adam and Eve. Yet no great space certainly 
was necessary for the whole. But what was the state 
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of the fact we are not told, and therefore can never 
certainly know. 

Another point which must be briefly noticed, in con- 
sidering the fall of our first parents, is the character 
of the tempter. The account given us by Moses of 
the primitive apostasy, as we have already shown, 
is not to be considered as an allegory, but as historical 
truth. Viewed in this manner, it appears that Satan. 
or the chief of the fallen angels made use of the ser- 
pent for the seduction of our first mother. 

A late commentator, Dr. Adam Clarke, has en- 
deavoured, in an elaborate note of his commentary to 
prove that a serpent was not the animal whose organs 
were used by the adversary, to hold his conversation 
with Eve;—that this animal was, on the contrary, a 
species of the ape, most probably the ourang outang. 
He supposes that he has assigned satisfactory reasons 
to prove the truth of his opinion. But I confess 
it appears otherwise to me, after reading and con- 
sidering his statement, as carefully as I can. He 
admits—what indeed could not be denied—that the 
Greek translators of the Old Testament, who lived 
some centuries before Christ, have translated the 
Hebrew word yn) (nehesh,) which in that language is 
the name of the tempting animal, by os (ophis,) the 
Greek word for serpent. To me it seems unspeaka- 
bly more probable that these translators should have 
known what was the animal really understood by the 
Hebrew word, than that the discovery should be 
made two thousand years afterwards, and this too, as 
the commentator admits, only by an analogy, or simi- 
larity between the Hebrew word and an Arabic term, 
which, in its root, signifies both devil and ape. But 
be this as it may, there are very frequent allusions 
to the tempter in the New Testament. He is there 
called not only the serpent, and the old serpent—but 
the dragon, and the old dragon—retaining the genus 
and describing a species. And although I admit 
with the commentator, both that the New Testament 
writers usually quoted from the Septuagint, and 
that the point as a matter of faith, is not highly im- 
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portant, yet I cannot admit that the inspired writers 
of the New Testament would ever have given their 
sanction to a palpable error, or a gross falsehood ; 
and by so doing, have not only retained but propa- 
gated it widely. Beside, though the commentator 
explains some difficult points very ingeniously by his 
new translation, he makes one difficulty, as great as 
any he removes. It was a part of the curse pro- 
nounced on the wn (nehesh), “on thy belly shalt thou 
go.” Now this is not verified in any of the ape spe- 
cies; and it is by no means satisfied by saying, as the 
commentator does, “ thou shalt no longer walk erect, 
but mark the ground equally with thy hands and 
feet.” This animal it is expressly said, “was cursed 
above all cattle, and above every beast of the field.’ 
But to mark the ground witn their feet, both before 
and behind, is the property of ail cattle, of every beast 
of the field—of every quadruped that walks the earth. 
The serpent, on the contrary, is really degraded below 
them, by dragging his whole length through the dust ; 
and this seems to be the discriminating part of the 
malediction. On the whole, the supposition of Milton 
in this particular, as in most others where inspiration 
leaves any thing to be supplied, seems to me the most 
plausible. It appears probable that the serpent, be- 
fore the fall, was a Jovely animal; that he moved, as 
Milton represents, on a spiral base; that he was of 
course principally erect; that he was known for his 
subtlety or wisdom ; and that on this account the sur- 
prise of Eve was the less, at finding him capable of 
speech. His curse consisted in degrading him, in all 
his qualities, to what he now is. 

But it is infinitely more important to consider the 
wiles of the adversary who lay concealed under the 
serpent, than to determine what was the original form 
of that animal. The account given of the temptation 
of our first mother, like every other part of the narra- 
tive, is very short and comprehensive. Yet compre- 
hensive as it is, enough is said to show that the sub- 
tlety of the great deceiver was all exerted on the 
occasion. Nothing can be imagined more artful and 
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insidioas than his temptation. He begins with an 
inquiry addressed to the woman, in regard to the pro- 
hibition by the Creator of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. She answers it in a manner seem- 
ingly calculated to justify the divine prohibition of 
the interdicted tree, and to magnify the bounty of God 
in granting liberty to eat of all beside. The adver- 
sary then proceeds to question and deny the penalty 
of death, and in such manner as to intimate that pos- 
sibly Eve had mistaken it; and yet carrying clearly 
the charge both of cruelty and falsehood, against the 
great Creator. Eve listens, deliberates, and is lost. 
She appears to have hesitated for some time; to have 
viewed the tree attentively, to have strengthened her 
desire of eating by the view, and thus to have gained 
resolution to perpetrate the fatal act. 

Ah! my young friends, remember while you live, 
this tampering with temptation by our first mother; 
and as, at this hour, you feel its consequences, follow 
not the fatal example. Remember it as a warning ; 
and especially in youth, while the passions are ardent, 
and the fancy is active. It was written for our 
learning. Remember that if you begin to parley with 
temptation, you are undone. Repel the tempter with- 
out listening to him. If he can gain your fancy and 
your passions, he will certainly succeed. Obsta prin- 
aps Dash from you, with abhorrence, the poison- 
ed cup, the moment it is presented. Never listen to 
temptation—Never make it a question whether you 
will comply or not. Never suffer it to become the 
subject of meditation—There it first pollutes the soul. 
Look upon it, and think of it, and you will comply. 
Remember too that all seducers and tempters to sin, 
are acting the part of Satan. If you listen to them, 
you are lost. Hear them not; repel them with ab- 

orrence, scorn and indignation. Avoid temptation, 
likewise, as far as possible. “Enter not into the 
path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass 
away.” 

The woman having fallen became the tempter of 
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the man. “She gave also unto her husband with her 
and he did eat.” We are not told by what particular 
temptations or allurements Adam was induced to 
comply. Nothing was ever more beautifully imagined 
than what Milton has said on the manner in which 
Adam was prevailed on to share the ruin of his fallen 
wife. Still, it may be nothing more than imagination. 
What was the fact we are not told, and therefore can 
never know. The Apostle Paul, in enjoining a due 
subjection of the woman to the man, tells us—that 
«“ Adam was not deceived, but the woman being de- 
ceived, was in the transgression.” But it clearly ap- 
pears, by the context of that passage, that the apostle’s 
assertion is to be confined to the first deception; he 
was not first deceived. How much deception was 
actually practised in his fall, we do not know. Pro- 
bably there was less of it in the whole process, than in 
the case of Eve; and of course his guilt was, on 
this account, greater than hers. On another account 
it was certainly greater. He was the proper head 
and representative of the human race. Had he re- 
tained his integrity, notwithstanding the fall of Eve, 
both he and his posterity would have been safe. She 
would doubtless have received the due reward of her 
guilt, and another help-meet would have been pro- 
vided for him. But he yielded to the considerations, 
whatever they were, which assaulted his innocence 
and integrity. He ate of the forbidden fruit. He 
mingled his guilt and his destiny with those of his 
wife. The united head of the human family thus be- 
came sinful and corrupt; and the contamination will 
reach the remotest of their offspring. 

It belongs to a subsequent answer in the Catechism, 
to show the accumulated guilt which was involved in 
this transgression, and the effects which it produced 
on our first parents. In the mean time, the present 
lecture will be concluded with a few inferences, of a 
practical kind, from what you have heard. 

1. From wnat has been said in this lecture, you 
may plainly see that a single act of sin may draw after 
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it an endless train of fatal consequences. It is true 
indeed, that the sinful acts of no individual of mankina 
since the fall, ever were, or ever will be, so extensively 
connected with injury to others, as was the eating of 
the forbidden fruit by our first parents. Yet in very 
numerous instances still, the effects of one violation of 
the moral law of God may be seen, in a train of evils 
and sufferings of the most mournful kind—not to be 
avoided in this life, and often extending into the eter- 
nal world. Think, for an illustration of this, of the 
single acts of unbridled anger—producing murder, 
maiming, duelling, and personal injuries innumerable; 
and of cupidity—as witnessed in theft, forgery, per- 
jury, lying, fraud, and falsehood in a thousand forms. 
Think in how many instances one act of libidinous 
indulgence has blasted for ever the hopes of female 
youth and beauty; brought dishonour on a whole 
family, and broken a father’s and a mother’s heart. 
Think of the single acts of traitors and tyrants, by 
which thousands have lost their lives and liberties, and 
whole nations have been desolated and clothed in 
mourning. Think of these things, and observe from 
them that the first constitution of God is still in a 
measure continued; learn how extensively our desti- 
nies are still connected one with another; and how 
great is our responsibility both to God and man, to 
avoid the cause and origin of such extended evils 
You cannot, my dear youth, be too watchful against 
temptation or excitement to those acts of transgres- 
sion, of which a single one may indelibly stain your 
character, blast your prospects, and diminish your 
influence and usefulness, for the whole of life; may 
bring misery and disgrace on others, and put at fear- 
ful hazard the eternal destinies both of them and of 
yourselves. But remember too, that your own unaided 
vigilance will not be sufficient to protect you. They 
only are well kept whom God keeps. Unless you are 
guarded by his providence and grace, you will cer- 
tainly fall, notwithstanding all your purposes of care 
and watchfulness. By daily prayer, therefore, seek 
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the grace and protection of God, which alone can 
eilectually preserve you; and if you obtain them, you 
will certainly be safe. 

2. In view of the subtlety and power of the great 
adversary of souls, how consoling is it to the true be- 
liever, to think that he is in covenant with that Saviour 
who has vanquished Satan; who came to destroy the 
works of the devil; and who will keep all his faithful 
people from being tempted above what they are able 
to bear! . 

When we reflect that such was the skill, artifice 
and influence, of the malignant spirit that seduced our 
first parents, that he prevailed against them, when 
they had no corrupt nature, no sinful propensities, to 
which he might address his temptations; and that we 
have a nature and propensities which are the allies, as 
it were, of all his vile suggestions—when we consider 
too, that he has increased his subtlety by the expe: 
rience of six thousand years, and that the best saint 
on earth is sanctified but in part—-we may see, that 
not one of our fallen race has any security against 
being for ever undone, but from being a member of 
the mystical body of Christ. Yes, here is our only 
safety. If sinless, perfect man, standing in his own 
strength, fell before the sagacity and snares of Satan, 
he would be sure to maké a prey of every sinful and 
imperfect man, if that man were left to himself. But 
the people of God are never finally left to themselves; 
they are not expected to stand in their own strength: 
and to make them attempt it, is one of the wiles of 
their great adversary, by which, more perhaps than 
by any other, he does them a temporary injury. 
They, however, are the blood-bought property of 
their Redeemer—and none on earth or in hell is able 
to pluck them out of his and his Father’s hand. Made 
one with their Almighty Saviour, his honour is con- 
cerned to preserve them unto his heavenly kingdom. 
He has conquered and triumphed over the great 
enemy of their souls, who cannot tempt them further 
than he is permitted by Christ, their spiritual head— 
by him who has promised that his grace shall be 
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sufficient for them, and that in every temptation he 
will make a way for their escape, that they may be 
able to bear it. Here is their security—while there- 
fore they are exhorted to be sober and vigilant, know- 
ing that their “adversary the devil, as a roaring lion 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour,” and are 
enjoined to resist him steadfastly, they have the com- 
fort to know that in so doing, they will at last come 
off conquerors and more than conquerors. Their 
adversary may, for wise purposes, be permitted for 
a time, and to a certain extent, to vex and worry 
them, but he can never lastingly injure or destroy 
them. They are “kept by almighty power through 
faith unto salvation;” and the period will shortly 
arrive, when they will escape for ever beyond all the 
assaults of Satan, temptation and sin; and when all 
their present trials and conflicts, will but serve to in- 
crease the eternal weight of glory, in which they shall 
share with their reigning and triumphant Lord. 

Be persuaded, my dear youth, to seek with un- 
ceasing diligence a vital union with this precious and 
all-sufficient Saviour. Without this, all your pur- 
poses and plans of avoiding even the worst of crimes, 
may prove abortive; or if by the good providence and 
restraining grace of God, you shall be preserved from 
scandalous and enormous: sins, yet unless a living 
faith unite you to the Lord Jesus Christ, you will as- 
suredly lose your souls at last, and be for ever the 
companions of the devil and his angels. Be very 
sensible of this; let it dwell constantly on your minds ; 
let it preserve you from satisfying yourselves with an 
amiable exterior, or with any mere formal attention 
to religion. Be not satisfied till you “know in whom 
you have believed, and that he is able to keep that 
which you have committed to him, against that day.” 
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LECTURE XVI. 


WHarT Is sin? 
WHAT WAS THE SIN WHEREBY OUR FIRST PARENTS FELL 
FROM THE ESTATE WHEREIN THEY WERE CREATED! 


Tux first subject of attention at this time, is the fol- 
lowing very important answer in our Catechism— 
namely, “Sin is any want of conformity unto, or trans- 
gression of, the law of God.” 

‘That we may understand correctly the nature of 
sin, as it is here defined, it will be of use to consider 
briefly, the nature of that law of which all sin is a 
violation. ‘The law which sin violates is the law of 
God. ‘Whosoever committeth sin—says the apostle 
John—transgresseth also the law; for sin is the trans- 
gression of the law.” In defining a law generally, 
Hooker says—*'That which doth assign unto each 
thing the kind, that which doth moderate the force 
and power, that which doth appoint the form and 
measure of working, the same we term alaw.” More 
shortly and popularly, and with reference to moral 
agents, a law may be defined—a prescribed and obli- 
gatory rule of action. 

The laws of God, for the government of men, have 
some of them been temporary and local, and some of 
perpetual and universal obligation. The ceremonial 
and judicial laws of the Jews were, during the con- 
tinuance of the Mosaic economy, perfectly obligatory 
on that people—as much so as the precepts of the 
decalogue. But they were local and temporary. 
They never were binding on any other people beside 
the Jews; and not binding on them after the advent 
of the Messiah. They were given for a particular 
purpose—that purpose has been accomplished, and 
the Deity, the legislator who enacted, has repealed 
them, and they are no longer laws. 

But there are other laws of God, which are of 
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perpetual and universal obligation—these are callea 
moral laws. But here, again, there is a distinction 
which deserves to be noticed. Some of these laws 
are technically denominated moral natural, and others 
moral positive. Laws naturally moral, are those which 
seem to derive their obligation from the very nature 
of things; insomuch that you cannot conceive that 
they should not be obligatory, while the relations 
exist to which they refer. Thus you cannot conceive 
that a rational and moral being should exist, and not 
be under obligation to reverence his Creator—you 
cannot conceive that it should be lawful for such a 
creature, to disregard and revile the infinitely great 
and good Author of his being. 

On the other hand, laws positively moral, derive 
their obligation not from the nature of things, but 
solely from the explicit command of God. Thus the 
intermarriage of brothers and sisters, must once have 
been lawful; and if so, there is no natural immorality 
in such a connexion. But this connexion has been 
forbidden by God, from a very early period of the 
world; and is therefore now, a violation of a law 
called moral positive. 

The moral law of God—or the rule of moral action 
for his creature man—was, no doubt, clearly written 
on man’s heart, at his first creation—that is, he was 
so formed that he had a clear perception of his duty, 
and felt as he ought, his obligations to perform it 
perfectly. After the fall, this original law of moral 
duty, was greatly defaced and obliterated by sin. 
Some faint traces of it, however, seem yet to remain, 
in the dictates of natural conscience. But as the 
restoration of man was intended by God, he was 
graciously pleased to reveal anew his moral law, in 
all its extent, to his fallen creature. This was done 
most fully in the ten commandments, given to Moses 
in Mount Sinai, engraved by the finger of God on 
two tables of stone: and this compend, usually called 
the decalogue, although extremely short, is neverthe- 
less, when taken in its spirituality, comprehensive and 
complete. 
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‘All the laws of the decalogue are moral natural, 
unless it be that part of the fourth, which relates to 
the portion of our time that is to be exclusively de- 
voted to God. And indeed in this, there may be a 
natural fitness, with which we are not acquainted. 

Short as the decalogue is, we have a summary of 
the moral law, which is still much more compendious, 
and yet entirely complete and perfect. It is this, «Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself.” Our 
Saviour declared that “on these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” Here then we 
have the whole moral law, as sanctioned by the law- 
giver Himself, in a single sentence; and it is of un- 
speakable advantage to have it so expressed. It 
presents us with a short rule by which to ascertain 
our duty, and by which to discern and determine 
what is sinful. Sin is the transgression of this moral 
law. 

In the original language of the New Testament, the 
word for sin, avapria, (hamartia) is derived from a 
word whose primitive signification is, to miss the mark. 
This suggests as perfect and extensive an idea of sin, 
as perhaps can be given. The moral law holds up 
to us a mark, at which we are to aim, or a rule or 
line, to which we are to conform. Every thing which 
misses or falls short of this mark, or which deviates 
from this rule or line, is sin. Hence too, we have a 
clear illustration of the greatness, or aggravation of 
some sins, in comparison with others. All short- 
coming or deviation is sin; yet some defects come 
short, and some actions deviate, unspeakably more 
than others. ‘ 

The answer in the Catechism divides sin into two 
kinds—* Any want of conformity unto, or transgres- 
sion of, the law of God;” that is, sins of omission, 
and sins of commission. Some writers on the subject 
of moral criminality, in our country, have said a good 
deal to prove that all sin is of a positive nature; or 
that it consists in an actual transgression of the divine 
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law. But this appears to me little more than a play 
upon words. It is indeed true that all guilt is posi- 
tive, and that all conduct which is not conformed to 
the law of God, is sinful conduct. But we are abun- 
dantly taught in Scripture, to make a distinction be- 
tween sins of omission and sins of commission. 
“These things (said the Saviour) ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” Nay, if 
we take the Scripture for our guide, as doubtless we 
ought, we shall find much more there said against 
sins of omission, than against sins of commission. 
The reason of this probably is, that the guilt of actual 
transgression, is at once admitted and allowed by all; 
while many are disposed to think very little of sins 
of omission. It was therefore proper to inculcate 
the guilt and the danger of omissions, that they might 
not be overlooked. ‘This was the point, or pass, which 
it was peculiarly necessary to guard. Hence we find, 
it is the tree which bore zo fruit, the lamp that had 
no oil, the unprofitable servant that made zo use of 
his talent, which are held up as beacons, to warn us 
of the danger of omitted duty. In like manner, the 
sentence pronounced on the wicked in the final judg- 
ment, is made to turn entirely on omitted duties. 
Not a single actual transgression is charged: “I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger, and ye 
took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick 
and in prison, and ye visited me not.” So also the 
apostle to the Hebrews: “How shall we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation?’ ‘The great mass of 
those who hear the gospel without benefit, it is pro- 
bable, lay their consciences to sleep on this pillow of 
deception, that they have done no harm,—that they 
have never committed any flagrant offences; when, 
notwithstanding, they are manifestly living in the 
total and soul-ruining neglect of all the duties which 
they owe to God. Truly we have reason to believe, 
that omission and neglect will destroy a very large 
proportion of those who perish. They will perish 
because they would not repent; would not believe 
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in Christ; would not yield themselves a living sacrifice 
to God. 

It is however to be admitted and remembered, that 
in the scale of comparative malignity, sins of commis- 
sion are generally greater than those of omission. To 
violate actively a known law, seems, in most in- 
stances, to require a greater force or hardihood of 
moral pravity, than to disregard the requisitions of a 
law. There is also in sins of commission, a greater 
scope for aggravation than in sins of omission. Sup- 
pose a man to omit every duty which he is capable of 
performing; although it must be admitted that his 
guilt is inexcusably great, yet it certainly falls short 
of his, who is a blasphemer, a thief, and a murderer. 
Men of great natural powers, and of extensive autho- 
rity or influence, do sometimes, by sins of commis- 
sion, accumulate guilt that seems to resemble that of 
the fallen angels. In this view, infidel and other 
licentious writers, conquerors, tyrants, and all exten- 
sive oppressors and corrupters of mankind, will be 
perceived to have incurred a criminality, which must 
fill us with horror in the contemplation. 

After all, we are to remember, that it is not univer- 
sally and invariably true, that sins of commission are 
greater than those of omission. The omission of all 
the duties which men owe to God, certainly renders 
them more guilty in his sight, than they would have 
been rendered by many unequitable acts done to their 
fellow creatures—towards whom, it is perhaps their 
boast and their deceptive reliance, that they are just 
and benevolent. And even in regard to duties that 
belong entirely to the second table of the decalogue, it 
is plainly a greater sin to omit to relieve the pressing 
necessities of a parent, than to indulge in some recri- 
minating language, under a great provocation. 

But, in this connexion, I think it important to warn 
you, distinctly, my young friends, against the danger— 
and it is one of no small magnitude—of accustoming 
yourselves to excuse or extenuate guilt, by comparing 
one sin with another. This is a common, and a most 
pernicious evil. Probably a large proportion of man- 
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kind, under the light of the gospel, are falsely speaking 
peace to themselves, because they believe that they 
are not so guilty as many others. They seem to for- 
get that in making this estimate, they are both judge 
and party, and therefore are not likely to decide fairly. 
But suppose they did, what avails it that others are 
more guilty than we, if both they and we are so guilty 
as to be adjudged to eternal death? The multitude 
of those who perish, will not alleviate, but aggravate 
the torment, of every individual who helps to form 
that multitude. A mind truly enlightened, is always 
disposed to think its own sins greater than those of 
many others. The reason of this may be easily as- 
signed. Every good man knows his own sins, and the 
aggravations of them, better than he can know those 
of others; and therefore he is ready to suppose that 
others have been less vile. The apostle Paul placed 
himself among the chief of sinners; and to this every 
real penitent will be far more disposed, than to make 
any favourable comparisons in his own behalf. 

On the whole, my dear youth, as sin is the trans- 
gression of the law, see the importance of often setting 
that law before you, and of comparing with it your 
heart and your life. Often say, each to himself, 
“The law of God requires me to love him with all 
my heart, soul, strength, and mind; and to love my 
neighbour as myself. How can I abide the test, when 
brought to this standard of duty? Have I ever truly 
loved God at all? If not, my whole life has been 
nothing but unmingled sin. If I have loved him at 
all, yet alas! how imperfect has been that love; how 
far from loving him with all my heart—with all the 
powers of my nature, and without any interruption! 
What immeasurable guilt does this investigation pre- 
sent to my view! And it is increased when I think 
that, so far from loving my neighbour as myself, I 
have, in addition to much self preference of my tem- 
poral interests to his, had but little concern, in com- 
amr a with what I ought to have had, for his eternal 

appiness—the salvation of his immortal soul. What 
then, though the world can charge me with no gross 
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vices? What, though I am even commended as 
amiable, extolled for my virtues, and held up as an 
example to others? “God seeth not as man seeth,” 
and he sees and knows that, when brought to the 
standard of his good and holy law, I am a great and 
inexcusable sinner. It is in this way, my dear young 
friends, that persons of the most amiable natural tem- 
pers, manners, and deportment before the world— 
qualities that we do not undervalue—nay, it is in this 
way that persons of real and eminent piety, when, 
under the enlightening influences of the Holy Spirit, 
they view themselves in the glass of God’s strict and 
holy law, always see that in themselves they are vile, 
polluted, and undone sinners; that they are justly con- 
demned; that they have no righteousness of their own, 
on which they can rely; but must place their whole 
dependence for pardon and acceptance with God, on 
the finished righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

There are several other divisions of moral trans- 
gression, or of sin, which | will cursorily mention, and 
make as I proceed a few brief remarks. Sins are 
sometimes divided into voluntary and involuntary. 
This I hold to be altogether an improper division, if 
the words voluntary and involuntary be strictly taken. 
No involuntary act can ever be sinful. It is the choice 
of the will, which alone renders any act a sinful act. 
Habits of sin, in consequence of which men often sin 
without thinking of it, have all been formed by volun- 
tary acts, and are still voluntary habits. If the will 
were constantly and steadily set against them, they 
would be broken and changed. 

Again—There are sins of inadvertence, and sins of 
deliberation. Sin that is committed with deliberation, 
or with time for deliberation, is always and justly 
considered as more heinous than that which is com- 
mitted by thoughtlessness, by the surprise of tempta- 
tion suddenly occurring, or through the impulse of 
violently excited passion. The latter, however, is 
often aggravated in no inconsiderable degree; espe- 
cially when previous transgression of a similar kind, 
should have produced vigilance, caution, and self- 
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command. But deliberate sin is always in the highest 
degree criminal. Offences of this character are called 
in Scripture “presumptuous sins.’ They always 
imply that conscience is either violated, or for the 
time inoperative. 

Again—There may be sins of comparative igno- 
rance, and sins against light and knowledge. “ Igno- 
rance, total and invincible, takes away all sin.”* We 
must know a thing to be our duty, before we can be 
under obligation to perform it. Yet voluntary igno- 
rance, when men may have easy access to informa- 
tion, will not take away guilt. It is conscious guilt 
and hatred of the light, which often keep men in ig- 
norance; and this is a sin which our Saviour severely 
reproves. But the possession of light and knowledge, 
always adds, in a high degree, to the guilt of sin. 
“The servant which knew his Lord’s will and did it 
not, shall be beaten with many stripes.” I shall only 
remark further on this topic, that some seem to sup- 
pose that if they refrain from sin in the overt act— 
that is, in word and deed—they are comparatively 
innocent. This isa great and pernicious error. Overt 
acts may be injurious to others, in their immediate 
effects and by their example. But the thoughts, the 
heart, the will, the affections, the desires, are the seat 
of all sin, in the sight of God; and here we may be, 
and often are, inexpressibly criminal, when no out- 
ward act indicates our guilt. He has yet to learn 
what sin is, who takes no account of the sins which 
can be known only to God and to himself. It is 
against inward heart sin, that every good man has his 
sorest struggles, and greatest and longest conflicts. 

The next answer in our Catechism has been so 
much anticipated, that it will require but little to be 
-added, to what you have heard in this and the last 
lecture; it is stated thus;—*The sin whereby our 
first parents fell from the estate wherein they were 
created, was their eating the forbidden fruit.” 

It has already been remarked, that our first parents 
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sinned before they ate the forbidden fruit. The action 
of eating that fruit, flowed from a heart already yielded 
to sin, and in rebellion against God. To ascertain 
this fact to the guilty parties, beyond the possibility 
of denial, might bea part of the design in the prohibi- 
tion of that act. A sense of guilt and shame however, 
does not seem to have been felt, till the outward and 
visible transgression had taken place; then it was 
felt with an overwhelming force. ‘Their bodily na- 
kedness (says Scott) had not previously excited the 
sensation of shame: but now, being stripped of the 
robe of innocence, and despoiled of the image of God, 
the defence of his protection, and the honour of his 
presence, they perceived that they were, indeed, made 
naked to their shame; and their outward nakedness, 
appeared an indication of the exposed and shameful 
condition to which they were reduced.” 

The aggravated guilt of the sin of our first parents, 
it is awful to contemplate. I think it cannot be better 
described, than in the following passage from a com- 
mentary on Gen. iii. 6, by the excellent writer whom I 
have just now quoted: “Considering this offence in 
all its circumstances, and with all its aggravations, we 
may term it the prolific parent and grand exemplar of 
all the transgressions committed on earth ever since. 
Whatever there hath been in any sin, of unbelief, in- 
gratitude, apostasy, rebellion, robbery, contempt, de- 
fiance, hard thoughts of God, and enmity against 
Him: whatever there hath been of idolatry, as com- 
prehending faith in Satan, the god and prince of this 
world, worship of him and obedience to him; of exor- 
bitant pride, self-love, and self-will, in affecting that 
independency, exaltation and homage which belong to 
God; and of inordinate love to the creatures, in seek- 
ing our happiness in the possession and enjoyment of 
them: whatever discontent, sensual lust, covetousness, 
murder and mischief, were ever yet containcd in any one 
sin, or all which have been committed upon earth, the 
whole concentred in this one transaction. Nor have 
they been wide of the truth, whohave laboured to prove, 
that all the ten commandments, extensively and spiri 
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tually expounded, were at once violated: and the 
more reasonable the prohibition, and the more trifling 
the inducement were, the more aggravated was the 
offence.” 

But great as the sin of our first parents was, it is 
comfortable to think—and how does it illustrate the 
boundless condescension and mercy of God to know! 
—that there is reason to conclude it was forgiven. 
There have been a few indeed who have held the 
contrary opinion, and have maintained that Adam 
and Eve perished in their sin. But the general cur- 
rent of opinion has always been against this conclu- 
sion. And to my apprehension, the Scriptures, although 
they do not in so many words say that they were par- 
doned, yet intimate it with sufficient clearness. To 
them the first promise of the covenant of grace was 
made—the promise of salvation through a Redeemer 
—namely, that the seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s head: and it seems to be made in such a 
manner as Clearly to intimate their personal interest 
in it. Other passages also lead to the same desirable 
conclusion. On the whole, there is I apprehend no 
‘eason to doubt that Adam and Eve are among the 
redeemed of the Lord, and that our first parents will 
meet in heaven with all their offspring who shall be 
admitted there; that the infinite reach of redeeming 
mercy claimed its first and brightest trophy, in the 
remission of their sin who had ruined a world; and 
that in this example, as in many since, the forgiveness 
of the chief of sinners showed beyond a doubt, that 
though every unbeliever shall certainly perish, yet 
whosoever believeth shall as certainly be saved. 

In closing this lecture, let me lead you to reflect for 
a few moments— : 

1, On the unreasonableness of sin. The unreason- 
ableness of any act, or system of conduct, is ascer- 
tained by its contrariety to equity, propriety, and wis- 
dom, or by its violation of a righteous precept or re- 
quisition. Now, can any thing be more equitable, 
proper, wise, and righteous, than the law of God, 
which requires us to love, obey, and serve him, with 
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all our powers? He is infinitely worthy of our love; 
he is our Creator and benefactor; and to love and 
obey him is to insure our own highest happiness, as 
well as to promote his declarative glory. But every 
act of sin is committed in disregard of all these power- 
ful and constraining considerations, and in violation 
of all the sacred obligations which they involve. Can 
any thing be more perfectly contrary than this, to 
every dictate of reason? In putting this question, I 
wish for a moment, to leave out of sight, if I could, 
the guilt of sin. Men do not think as they ought of 
the contrariety of every sin to all that is rational, 
and equitable. If they would dwell upon this till they 
saw it clearly, it would bring home to their consciences 
a sense of guilt, with irresistible force. 

_ 2. Let us for a moment think of the malignity, or 
evil nature of sin, as seen in its effects. It has awfully 
changed, in our world, the creation of God both moral 
and natural. There must be something inconceivably 
deadly in this evil, that could thus transfuse its poison, 
through successive ages, into every vein and member 
of a universe, withering every thing that it touches, 
and changing every thing from all that was fair, and 
lovely, and holy, into all that is foul, and hateful, and 
hellish. And yet— 

3. We are to remember and lay it deeply to heart, 
that this horrible and destructive evil has been cherish 
ed in our own bosoms, and has polluted us through 
out. We are sinners—sinners of no ordinary charac 
ter—sinners whose guilt is aggravated by every 
circumstance that can heighten transgression; and 
who, if our sins are not pardoned, are the heirs ap- 
parent of a peculiarly large portion of “the wrath to 
come.” But— 

4, The transcendent mercy of God has provided a 
complete remedy—has provided a Saviour. Wemay 
be “ washed, and sanctified, and justified, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 
Now is all this so?—and is it yet possible that any 
sinner should reject the Saviour? Yes, it is all so— 
and sinners thus guilty, polluted, condemned and per- 
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ishing, do reject this Saviour, presented to them, and 
pressed on their acceptance! Ah! this is the sin of 
sins; the sin that cuts the soul off from its remedy and 
seals its perdition:—this is the damning sin of unbe- 
lief! And will any of you, my young friends, con- 
tinue in this sin, and risk its consequences? Can you 
go to your pillows this night, with a quiet mind, with 
all your guilt unpardoned? Raise the earnest aspira- 
tions of your souls to God with the breath that you 
now draw, to aid you by his grace—and so aided, 
seek till you find reconciliation with God, and the par- 
don and cleansing of all your sins, through the aton- 
ing blood and sanctifying Spirit of Jesus, our Redeem- 
ing God. 
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LECTURE XVII. 


DID ALL MANKIND FALL IN ADAM’S FIRST TRANSGRESSION ! 


Tue important and interesting subject of discussion 
now before us, is thus stated in our Catechism:— 
“The covenant being made with Adam, not only for 
himself, but for his posterity, all mankind, descending 
from him by ordinary generation, sinned in him, and 
fell with him, in his first transgression.” 

The first point demanding attention in this answer 
is, that the covenant made with Adam related not: 
only to himself, but to his posterity. Let us ex- 
amine what evidence we have of the truth of this 
position. 

We have heretofore shown that a covenant was 
made with Adam; and that the promise of it was 
eternal life, and the penalty eternal death. But how 
does it appear that this promise, or penalty, was to 
reach all his offspring, as well as himself? Can it 
be clearly shown that Adam was the representative 
and covenant head of his posterity, so that they were 
to be considered as standing or falling with him? 
Yes, my young friends, this is clear, beyond all ra- 
tional controversy. It is clear, both from the un- 
equivocal statements of Scripture, and from observa- 
tion on the actual state of the world. The Apostle 
Paul, in more~than one instance, runs a parallel 
between the ruin brought on the whole race of man by 
the disobedience of Adam, and the benefits procured 
by Christ for all his sincere disciples: and this parallel 
is run in such manner as to put it beyond a reason- 
able doubt, that Adam was a covenant head in the 
fall, and Christ a covenant head in the redemption and 
restoration of man. In a word—and that, the word 
of inspiration—* By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all 
‘men, for that all have sinned.” 
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Further—Observation on the actual state of the 
world demonstrates that there is much moral evil in 
it. This is not denied as a fact, by any but atheists. 
It is readily admitted by many of those who deny 
altogether the prevalent tendency of our nature to 
evil—which is to be particularly considered in a sub- 
sequent discussion. If mankind then are admitted to 
be actually in a state of depravity, and it be inconsist- 
ent, as heretofore shown, with all our ideas of the di- 
vine character and perfections, that man should have 
been originally formed by his Creator in a sinful or 
depraved state, it follows, that he is not now in the 
state in which he was originally formed. Without 
revelation, indeed, we could not know that he fell 

-from that state by his connexion with his first parent 
as a federal head; but the fact that he is depraved, 
being ascertained by observation, the Scripture repre- 
sentation that he fell in his original progenitor, is seen 
to give the best account that can be given of this 
mournful fact. 

Let us now shortly consider the equity of this con- 
stitution. As it was the appointment of God, we 
know indeed beforehand that it was perfectly equita- 
ble and righteous; because all the divine appointments 
certainly possess this character. We are, however, 
permitted humbly to investigate the Divine proceed- 
ings, and to discover, as far as we can, the ground on 
which they rest. In the particular before us, I am of 
the opinion that we can discover a part of the ways 
of God, and that a part must be resolved into his holy 
sovereignty. 

We are acquainted with two orders of moral and 
dependent beings—angels and men. Between these 
there is, in many respects, a wide difference, particu- 
larly in this—that angels were not formed to be pro- 
pagated like men, in successive generations. Angels 
were all created at once, by the immediate agency of 
the Creator. Of the human race only two were 
formed at first, and from these all the rest have de- 
acended by ordinary generation. As all angels were 
created at once, each was capable of acting for him- 
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self, in the full maturity of his powers. Accordingly 
it appears that each did act for himself; that there 
was no federal head among them—that each individual 
stoed or fell for himself alone. That it was otherwise 
in the case of man, seems to be a kind of necessary 
consequence of that law of his nature, by which each 
generation is derived from that which immediately 
precedes it, and all from the first. This law is not 
peculiar to man, but extends to all animals, and even 
to all the vegetable tribes. It is an invariable law of 
the whole, that like shall produce its like—that the 
offspring shall resemble the parent. On this law de- 
pends the preservation of that beautiful variety of 
beings which was at first created, and that knowledge 
of what we are to expect in their successive produc- 
tions, so useful, if not essential, to our comfort and 
existence. Observe then, that Adam’s being made 
the federal head of his posterity, both standing and 
falling, was just one instance of this universal law of 
propagated beings—that like shall produce its like. 
So that the question really comes to this, whether it 
was equitable for the Creator to ordain such a law, 
and to extend it to man—and this is only, in other 
words, to ask whether it was equitable for Him to 
make such a world as he has actually made. 

I am aware, my young friends, that what I have 
just been saying affords not a full solution of the dif- 
ficulty before us. But I do think that presenting it 
under this aspect, affords some relief to a contempla- 
tive and humble mind. It shows that if Adam had 
not been the federal head of his posterity, there would 
have been an anomaly in creation—a violation of the 
law which the infinitely wise Creator has ordained 
for all propagated beings—that like shall beget its 
like. Think for a moment, that if Adam had retained 
his holiness, all his offspring would, like himself, have 
been holy and happy. Would not this have been 
equitable! If it would, it must be equitable that his 
ofispring should be unholy, when he became so. The 
principle is the same, however it may affect the actual 
condition of our race. If hereditary holiness and hap- 
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piness would have been equitable, hereditary depravity 
and misery must be equitable also. Accordingly we 
are told in Scripture, that after man fell, “he begat a 
son in his own likeness’—in his moral likeness, as 
well as in his bodily organization. 

Let it further be considered, that men were to be 
born in a state of infantile weakness. Now, during 
this state, would they, I ask, have been as competent 
to resist temptation, as Adam was in the perfection 
of his powers! It has been often said on this subject, 
and I think with truth, that every individual had a 
fairer prospect of a favourable issue to a state of pro- 
bation, by being represented in Adam, than if he had 
stood for himself—that is, if he had stood for himself, 
he would have been far more likely to fall than Adam 
was. The high responsibility of Adam—the know- 
ledge that he stood for his posterity—was doubtless a 
strong inducement to him to maintain his integrity. 
In a word, then, the whole remaining difficulty lies 
here—why, when Adam had fallen, was he not cut 
off at once, and not permitted to propagate a race of 
sinners? Here we are to bow to the sovereignty of 
God—not, however, without having light enough to 
see, that he hath manifested his infinite goodness, as 
well as his sovereignty, even in this dispensation. 
On the continuance of a race of sinners—as | recently 
had occasion to remark—is grounded the whole plan 
and work of redemption by Christ; a work which 
will ultimately display the glory of God, more than 
any other; a work which will raise the redeemed of 
the Lord to higher happiness than they could have 
known, if they had not fallen; and a work which, 
notwithstanding the endless misery of those who pe- 
rish, will probably produce an infinite counterbalance 
of happiness, in the moral and intelligent creation. 
On this subject, as well as on those points related to 
is, the remarks of the excellent Witsius, are as satis- 
factory as any thing I have met with. They may be 
seen in the last five sections of the second chapter of 
his treatise on “The Economy of the Covenants.” 
They expand and illustrate the ideas which I have 
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now suggested; and sucn of you as may have the 
opportunity may read them with advantage—we have 
not time to repeat them at present. 

Having shown that Adam was the covenant head 
of his posterity, and likewise considered the equity of 
this appointment, it may be proper to say a few words 
on the manner in which a corrupt or depraved nature 
has been transmitted from one generation of men to 
another, from Adam to the present time. Nothing 
that I have ever seen on the subject—and much has 
been written on it—has appeared to me so pertinent 
as the following remarks of Dr. Witherspoon; and I 
only regret that he has not given more expansion to 
the few important and judicious observations which 
I shall now repeat. He says, “As to the transmis- 
sion of original sin, the question is to be sure difficult, 
and we ought to be reserved upon the subject. St 
Augustine said, it was of more consequence to know 
how we are delivered from sin by Christ, than how 
we derive it from Adam. Yet we shall say a few 
words on this topic. It seems to be agreed by the 
greatest part, that the soul is not derived from our 
parents by natural generation; and yet it seems not 
reasonable to suppose that the soul is created impure. 
Therefore it should follow, that a general corruption 
is communicated by the body; and that there is so 
close a union between the soul and body, that the 
impressions conveyed to us through the bodily organs, 
do tend to attach the affections of the soul to things 
earthly and sensible. If it should be said that the 
soul, on this supposition, must be united to the body 
as an act of punishment or severity, I would answer, 
that the soul is united to the body as an act of govern- 
ment, by which the Creator decreed that men should 
be propagated by way of natural generation. And 
many have supposed that the souls of all men that 
ever shall be, were created at the beginning of the 
world, and gradually came to the exercise of their 
powers, as the bodies came into existence to which 
they belong.” 

Agreeing, as I do fully, with what is here stated, I 
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shall do nothing more than enlarge a little, on the ideas 
suggested in the quotation. You will carefully ob- 
serve then, that it is stated, that this is a difficult point 
in theology, and of course that we ought to be reserv- 
ed in speaking uponit. Wherever Scripture is silent, 
it is best for us either to be silent too, or else to speak 
with great diffidence and caution; and to lay down 
nothing that we would propose as a matter of faith, 
but only as a speculation, in which the mind may in- 
dulge as offering a solution of some difficulty, and 
which we may receive as probable, but not as certain. 
Now I think the Scripture is entirely silent on this 
very point. It offers us as we have seen, abundant 
evidence of the fact, that guilt has been transmitted ; 
that a depraved nature has descended from Adam to 
us, and will continue to be transmitted to the end of 
time. But I am not able to recollect a single passage 
of Scripture, which professes to explain the mode, or 
method, in which this depravity is transmitted ; or to 
give any clear information on the subject, beyond 
what has been already mentioned, that the posterity 
of Adam resemble their first parents. How the moral, 
or rather immoral tendencies of our nature, are com- 
municated from parents to children, is a thing scarcely, 
if at all, touched upon in the sacred volume. If it be 
alluded to in a passage which I shall presently cite, it 
is not explained. This then is another point of the 
same character with several heretofore mentioned ; 
in regard to which it would seem to be the plan or 
system of the Bible, not to speak. It always speaks 
plainly and fully in relation to facts and duties; but 
it rarely says any thing in explanation of abstruse 
theories, or of the manner in which things of this sort 
take place. Facts and duties we need to know, that 
our hearts and lives may be influenced by them. Theo- 
ries principally serve to gratify curiosity ; and to such 
gratification inspiration seldom ministers. Freqvently 
no doubt it is silent on such topics, because we either 
are not capable at present of understanding an explana- 
tion, or it is best that we should not have it. 
Again—although the Scripture does not tell us how 
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the depravity of man is transmitted from parents to 
their offspring, it says enough, I apprehend, to show, 
agreeably to the remark of the author quoted, that 
the soul is not derived from our parents, like the body, 
and that the soul is not created impure. The Scrip- 
ture gives us abundant and unequivocal evidence, 
that the soul may and will exist, separately from the 
body. Of course, the soul is not a part of that mate- 
rial organization, which we derive from our parents, 
and which at death returns to the dust. On the whole, ~ 
as the quotation recited intimates, if we must specu- 
late and form a theory on this subject, the safest and 
most rational is, to suppose that all souls were created 
at the beginning of the world; that they remain inac- 
tive till the bodies which they are to inhabit are form- 
ed; that on union with these bodies, they receive all 
their original impressions by means of the external 
senses; that the whole system of the bodily appetites 
and propensities, with the fancy or imagination which 
is closely connected with them, having become irre- 
gular, excessive and perverted, by the fall, do unavoid- 
ably and immediately corrupt the soul, and enslave it 
to sin. This appears to me safe as a theory, and far 
more rational than either the system of the materialists, 
or that which supposes the unceasing creation of souls. 
So far as it relates to the manner in which the soul is 
corrupted by the body, it seems to me to coincide 
with the numerous expressions of St. Paul—perhaps 
to be countenanced by those expressions—in which 
a carnal or fleshly mind is put for human depravity. 
By this apostle, the whole embodied principles of sin 
are emphatically denominated the flesh—* The flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh, and these are contrary the one to the 
other, so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would.” 

It now only remains to consider that part of the 
answer before us, which affirms that “all mankind 
sinned in Adam,” as well as “ fell with him in his first 
trangression.” The meaning of this is, that each 
individual of the human race stands charged, in the 
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sight of God, with having transgressed the divine law 
in Adam’s first sin. This indeed naturally and un- 
avoidably follows, from Adam being a covenant head. 
The essence of that relation consisted in this very 
thing, that his act was to be viewed and treated as the 
act of each of those whom he represented, so that they 
are to be considered as individually acting with him, 
as a part of himself in the original transgression. 
President Edwards has illustrated this last idea with 
great ingenuity in his treatise on Original Sin. You 
will be careful, however, to remark and remember 
that this relates only to the first sin of Adam, in eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit; all his subsequent sins had no 
more relation to his posterity than the sins of any 
other individual. But in his first sin—in transgress- 
ing by eating the forbidden fruit—he was the repre- 
sentative of his race. 

To the whole statement that has now been given, 
many objections, we know, have been made; but all 
the answer which I think necessary to return to them, 
has been given already, in showing that it was an 
equitable, yea, to us, a favorable dispensation to con- 
stitute Adam the federal head of his posterity ;—for 
his being a federal head consisted, as just now re- 
marked, in this very thing. It stands on the same 
ground—and it is so represented by the apostle—as 
our justification by the imputed righteousness of 
Christ. “For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners: so, by the obedience of one, shall 
many be made righteous.” In the first Adam we 
were losers, in the second our gain is infinite. 

As to the fact that every individual of the human 
race is accounted a partaker of Adam’s guilt, it is ex- 
pressly taught in that often repeated passage, “ By 
ve man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, 
suid so death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned.” There is really no avoiding the point in 
question, in construing these words in connexion with 
their context. The very scope, pith, and force, of the 
apostle’s whole argument is, that all men die, because 
all have sinned—and sinned in Adam. The case of 
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infants, ‘‘who have not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression,” is distinctly stated and consi- 
dered. They die before they are capable of actual 
sin, because they sinned in their federal head and re- 
presentative.* 


* While we have been reviewing these lectures for republica- 
tion, a controversy has been going on in our country on the nature 
of sin. One of the parties in this controversy maintains, that 
there is, and can be, no sin, but that which consists in voluntary 
action—in the acts of choice of moral agents. This party at the 
same time admits, that there is a period during which infants are 
not moral agents; and of course, to be consistent, strenuously 
maintains that while this period lasts, infants are entirely without 
sin. ‘“* Why then”—asks the other party—“ do infants die? And 
are they saved through the death of Christ?” To the first of these 
questions, the answer returned is—‘ brutes die also.” On this 
we remark, that if man had not sinned, we have no reason to be- 
lieve that even brutes would have died as they now do—often with 
extreme pain and protracted misery, after a life of almost incessant 
suffering from the cruelty of man. In what manner they would 
have continued their existence, or have returned to their native 
dust, revelation has not informed us, and therefore we cannot 
know. We can conceive that they might have died, as they now 
fall asleep—with pleasure rather than with pain. We think we 
may fairly conclude, that neither in life nor in death, would their 
existence have been productive of pain; because the apostle 
teaches us, that all the pain there is in our world is the conse- 
quence of man’s sin—Rom. viii. 22. “We know that the whole 
creation [vac i xt101s,every creature] groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now.” And the context shows that the whole 
of this is the bitter fruit of human transgression. It is no satis- 
factory answer, then, to say, that infants suffer as brutes suffer; 
when sin is the cause that both suffer. It is still true that infants 
snffer and die as a penalty for sin—for sin which they have not 
yet been able to commit, “after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 

ession.” They must therefore be considered as having “ sinned 
in him,” as our Catechism teaches, and as President Edwards has 
ably and satisfactorily shown. Whatever may be said of brutes, 
we know that the oracles of infallible truth teach, in regard ta 
man, that “the wages of sin is death.” The death of every hu- 
man being was intended to mark and proclaim himasinner. Yet 
according to this new theory, death is inflicted on myriads of the 
human family, as free from sin as Adam was immediately after 
God “‘ breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man be- 
came a living soul.” Is it not “astonishing to what shifts men 
will resort to support the docrine” that all sin “ consists in man’s 
own act of cuorce?” In regard moreover to the admission of these 
sinless infants into heaven, it is distincily stated, that “the only 

round on which it can be hoped for is that aronemenrT of Christ, 
By which the moral government of God has been sustained; the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, secured for the sanctification of 
God’s elect; and the unfading glories of heaven laid open to those 
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And truly, my young friends, if we reject this doc- 
trine, the difficulty remaining will not be less, but 
greater. That infants do often suffer the most ago- 
nizing pain and distress, ending in death, is a stubborn 
fact which no one can deny. Now, it is agreed on all 
hands, that they have no actual sin. If then they do 
not suffer in consequence of their connexion with a 
sinful progenitor, why do they suffer?’ They must 
suffer without any fault, either personal or federal. 
That is, their Maker subjects them to these agonies, 
without any moral delinquency—without any just 
cause. To say this, is a direct impeachment of the 
justice and goodness of the ever blessed God. It is 
therefore far the less of the two difficulties—if a diffi- 
culty it be esteemed—to believe that they are con- 
sidered and treated as having sinned in Adam, than to 
believe that they are treated thus, without any moral 
stain, either of their own contracting, or derived from 
their parents. To say that they derive only a suffer- 
ing and dying nature from Adam, and must submit to 
the law of the nature which they now possess, affords 
no explanation or relief at all. For this suffering 
and dying nature is itse/f the fruit of sin, the very 
bitter fruit of which we are speaking, and of which, 
on this supposition, they are made to taste in a most 
distressing manner, without defection or culpability 
of any kind whatsoever. 

You see, then, that the Scripture doctrine, that every 
individual of the human race sinned in Adam, is not 
only true in itself, but less difficult than any other. I 
speak this, my young friends, most deliberately. I 
have examined the subject before us long and closely, 
and I assure you, on full conviction, that if you turn 
blank infidels and throw away your Bibles; or if you 
turn heretics, and deny altogether the doctrine of 
original sin, you will not only act wickedly, but you 


who, through grace, are made heirs of eternal life.” That is, “a 
distinguished writer of the nineteenth century has taught” that 
an atonement has been made for those who have never sinned ; 
and the Holy Spirit sanctifies those who have never become wun- 
holy ; and heaven is obtained through grace, by those who have 
never forfeited the favour of their Creator!” 
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will then have more formidable and insolvable diff- 
culties to dispose of, than are found in the creed of 
any orthodox Christian. The orthodox faith is in 
this, as in many other particulars, not merely _the 
safest, it is the easiest and most rational faith. 

In conclusion, then, I exhort you— 

1. To fix and settle your faith on the point you have 
now heard discussed, on those grounds of Scripture 
to which I have pointed your attention. Fix and 
settle it here, and then cease to muse on the difficul- 
ties which you may find attendant on the truth. To 
be constantly poring on these, is as unprofitable as it 
is unpleasant—that we are sinners is incontrovertible. 
The Scripture tells us how our sinfulness originated, 
Let us receive what it tells, and here let our specula- 
tions ends Yet— 

2. Let not your concern in regard to this subject, 
by any means end with your speculations. No, as- 
suredly, but lay it closely and solemnly to heart, that 
in your natural state, you are depraved throughout. 
I would to God, my dear youth, that you did all feel 
as you ought to feel, on this subject. It would neither 
make you careless, nor sink you into despondency. 
It would make you anxious and earnest to have your 
natures renewed and sanctified, by the almighty energy 
of the Holy Spirit—to be created anew in Christ Jesus 
unto love and to good works. Here is the only reme- 
dy—and blessed be God, it is an effeetual remedy, for 
the deep pollution, the entire depravity of our fallen 
race. Betake yourselves, therefore, without delay, to 
this remedy. Seek the renewing influences of divine 
grace; that being washed and justified and sanctified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God, you may be delivered from all the ruins of 
the apostasy, and be made meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 


INTO WHAT ESTATE DID THE FALL BRING MANKIND! 

WHEREIN CONSISTS THE SINFULNESS OF THAT ESTATE 
WHEREINTO MAN FELL! 

WHAT IS THE MISERY OF THAT ESTATE WHEREINTO MAN 
FELL ! 


Tue answer of our Catechism next in order is the fol- 
lowing—* The fall brought mankind into an estate of 
sin and misery.” 

The chief design of this answer is to make the dis- 
tribution of a subject, afterwards to be discussed. To 
say much upon it would only be to anticipate what 
is contained in the two subsequent answers. I shall 
therefore merely request you to observe the nature 
and manner of the statement made in this answer, 
which are—that the sin and misery brought upon 
mankind by the fall, are called an estate; that is, a 
permanent and invariable condition of existence, in 
which both sin and misery must be found by all the 
human race; and that sin is placed before misery, in- 
timating that sin is the cause of misery, and misery 
the never failing consequence of sin. 

These general truths are developed and illustrated 
in the two following answers, the first of which is 
thus expressed: “The sinfulness of that estate where- 
into man fell, consists in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, 
the want of original righteousness, and the corruption 
of his whole nature, which is commonly called original 
sin, together with all actual transgressions which pro- 
ceed from it.” 

Original sin has been usually distinguished, or di- 
vided, by divines, into original sin imputed, and origi- 
nal sin inherent. Original sin imputed, is the guilt 
of Adam’s first sin, considered as belonging to each 
individual of his posterity,and subjecting such indi- 
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vidual to punishment or suffering, on that account. 
This point, with the objections to it, was treated at 
some length in the last lecture; and it is not my pur- 
pose to resume the subject at present. 

Original sin inherent, is what is called in the answer 
before us, “the want of original righteousness, and 
the corruption of our whole nature.” “The want of 
original righteousness,” says Fisher, “is the want of 
that rectitude and purity of nature which Adam had in 
his first creation; consisting in a perfect conformity of 
all the powers and faculties of his soul to the holy 
nature of God, and to the law that was written on his 
heart. And that all mankind are destitute of this 
original righteousness, appears from the express testi- 
mony of God, that among all Adam’s race ‘there is 
none righteous, no not one;’ and that by ‘the deeds 
of the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight.’ It 
follows, upon this want of original righteousness, that 
all mankind are, as it were, naked before God; and 
that their fig-leaf coverings will stand them in no 
stead, before his omniscient eye ; nor answer the de- 
mands of his holy law.” 

But original sin consists not in mere privation, or 
in a want of original righteousness. It consists also 
in “the corruption of our whole nature ;” in the uni- 
versal depravation of soul and body—in all the facul- 
ties of the one, and in all the members of the other. 
Let us trace for a moment the current of this corrup- 
tion, through the faculties of the soul; not entering 
into much reasoning on the subject, but confirming 
what shall be said by plain declarations from the word 
of God. 

Observe then, that the understanding of man, in 
his natural depraved state, is darkened and blinded ; 
so that while this moral obscurity continues, he cannot 
know and receive the things of the Spirit of God. 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned ;—having the understanding darkened, being 
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alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance 
that is in them, because of the blindness of their 
heart.” 

The will of the natural man is depraved by sin. It 
is averse to the chief good; it is biased toward evil; 
it acts with hostility and rebellion against God. “Ye 
will not come unto me that ye might have life,” said 
our Saviour. “ The carnal mind,” says St. Paul, “is 
enmity against God; for it is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be. So then, they that are 
in the flesh cannot please God.” 

The affections of man, in his natural state, are dis- 
ordered, perverted and misplaced. ‘They are set on 
trifling vanities and sinful pleasures ; they attach them- 
selves to ten thousand improper and forbidden objects; 
while they utterly refuse to be placed on God, as the 
supreme good. Their language constantly is, “Who 
shall show us any good?” that is, any earthly good. 
And they constantly lead every unsanctified child of 
Adam to “worship and serve the creature more than 
the Creator, who is God over all, blessed for ever.” 

The memory of man partakes of the effects of his 
depravity. It is prone to retain what is vain and un- 
profitable, and to drop its hold on what is spiritual and 
truly advantageous. Hence the complaint of Moses; 
“Of the Rock that begat thee, thou art unmindful, 
and hast forgotten God that formed thee.” This in- 
deed was the frequent charge brought against the 
Israelites, notwithstanding the series of miracles that 
they almost constantly witnessed. “They forgot the 
God of their salvation.” But the charge is not con- 
fined to them. We find it mentioned as a general 
characteristic of the wicked, that they “forget God ;” 
that “God is not in all their thoughts;” and expe- 
rience abundantly confirms this truth, 

The conscience of man is affected by his depravity. 
Sometimes it is violated till it becomes seared “as 
with a hot iron.” But when this is not the case, it 
too often performs its office imperfectly ; not reproving 
and condemning when it ought, especially for secret 
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sins. Sometimes it is so perverted, that in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, “it calls evil good, and good evil; 
puts light for darkness, and darkness for light.” 

In regard to the body, it was, you may remember, 
shown in the last lecture, that it is the body which is 
the instrument of corrupting the soul; that in Scrip- 
ture “the flesh” is represented as the seat and source 
of sin. It is in consequence of sin, that our bodies 
nave become mortal; they are polluted and defiled 
in all their members. Hence the apostolic caution, 
‘Neither yield ye your members as instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin.” 

Thus you perceive that the corruption of our whole 
nature is most apparent; that it is impotent, and even 
hostile to whatever is holy or spiritually good, and 
strongly inclined or biased to what is evil. Of un- 
renewed man, it has been as true in every age of the 
world as it was before the flood, “that every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of his heart is only evil con- 
tinually.” But in opposition to the statement you 
have now heard—to the doctrine of your Catechism, 
and to what I think has been clearly shown to be the 
doctrine of Scripture—there are those who contend 
_ that the tendency of our nature is to good, rather than 
to evil. In a conversation I once had with an indi- 
vidual of some shrewdness, who cherished this senti- 
ment—the sentiment that children, from the first, in- 
cline to good rather than to evil—I requested him to 
state on what ground he supposed that he could sup- 
port his opinion. He affirmed that this opinion was, 
with him, the result of personal observation on his 
own children; who he did not suppose had a better 
nature than others. He said, that by instructing 
them carefully in their duty, by warning them con- 
stantly of the dangers to which they were exposed, 
and by admonishing them faithfully and tenderly, as 
soon as he perceived them going wrong, and by 
restraining them, while they were unable to judge 
for themselves; he had not failed to render them all, 
examples of correct behaviour and amiable deport- 
ment. He said nothing about the genuine piety in his 
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children; and I fear knew nothing about it in his own 
experience. I replied to him thus: By your own 
showing, it required your vigorous and uninterrupted 

_ efforts to preserve, or to recall your children from 
wrong courses; but on the supposition that the ten- 
dencies of their nature were to virtue, rather than to 
vice, they should have gone right without any of 
these efforts; nay, they should have gone right, or of 
themselves speedily returned to what was right, even 
in opposition to endeavours to mislead them. The 
man professed, to be convinced of his error at once; 
and said he would not argue in opposition to the con- 
victions of his own mind. 

But alas! how often is it seen, that all the good in- 
structions, all the seasonable advice and admonition, 
and all the influence of the best example, are wholly 
ineffectual, to form children even to an ezternal re- 
gard to the laws of virtue, order and sobriety! In 
opposition to all, how frequently do they become ex- 
amples of flagitious vice! And even in those in- 
stances in which, by the Divine blessing on a good 
education and example, operating on a happy natural 
temperament, the young are formed to a fair and 
amiable extertor—how often is it evident, that they 
have still no znward relish for, but an utter distaste 
and dislike of, all serious piety, all holy exercises! It 
is then as evident from experience and observation as 
it is from Scripture, that the tendencies of our nature 
are not to good, but uniformly and prevalently to evil. 
Indeed I am of the opinion, that in this, as in almost 
every other instance, an accurate observation on the 
state of the world, will be found one of the best com- 
mentaries on the word of God. 

Whence, but from the natural and invariable cor- 
ruption of the human mind, has proceeded that aw- 
ful preponderance of moral evil, with which the 
world has at all times been filled? The tendencies 
of nature, however obstructed by incidental causes, 
will at last prevail. If these tendencies in the human 
mind had been naturally and preponderantly in 
favour of virtue, there would have been, at least some 
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period, in which mankind would have been generally 
or prevalently virtuous, pious and holy. We do in- 
deed look for such a period, but we look for it from 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit, to transform the minds 
of men, and not from their melioration by any other 
cause. But such a period has never yet been wit- 
nessed. On the contrary, what is the history of the 
human kind? _ It is little else than the history of crime 
and guilt—of war, of fraud, of tyranny, of violence, 
of treachery, of oppression, of the means which one 
man, or set of men, have used to exalt themselves, by 
depressing, overreaching, or destroying their com- 
petitors. Nay, what are almost all the laws of socie- 
ty? Are they any thing but guards against the vices 
of men, which, but for these guards, would destroy 
society itself? Yes; every jail, and every gibbet, and 
every law, is a monument, or a record, of the preva- 
lent wickedness of man. Those codes of laws by 
which legislators and sages have immortalized them- 
selves, serve to show how difficult it has been in every 
age, to guard effectually against the overwhelming 
torrent of human depravity. 

I shall dismiss this topic, with a few remarks on 
the proper import of the phrase total depravity; be- 
cause it is one that you often hear in religious dis- 
course, and because it seems to be frequently misun- 
derstood. It may be useful, I think, to state the 
import of this phrase, both positively and negatively. 
You will observe, then, that by total depravity, we 
mean that all the human powers are depraved by sin, 
and that every individual of the human race, in his 
natural state, is destitute of all holiness ; but we do not 
mean that all men are sinful in the same degree; much 
less that every man is as bad as he can be. ‘There are 
many degrees of active malignity, and some unsanc- 
tified men are infinitely worse than others; if not 
naturally, yet as soon almost as comparisons can be 
formed. When therefore you hear the expression 
total depravity, used in the preaching of the gospel, or 
meet with it in the writings of the divines of our 
church, you are to understand by it—1. That all the 
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powers of man, without exception, have been reached 
by this depravity; and in regard to moral subjects, are 
affected by it. 2. That this depravity has totally de- 
prived man of that inward holy disposition, which is 
essentially necessary to the acceptable service of 
God; so that this holy disposition will not be possessed 
till it be restored by the renewing influence of Divine 
grace. But 3. That it is by no means to be under- 
stood that every unrenewed man is, in temper, heart 
and disposition, as bad as he might be, or as some ac- 
tually are. On the contrary, there is, in many unre- 
newed men, not only a great sensibility of natural 
conscience, but a governing regard to those principles 
of equity, justice, humanity and benevolence which 
render them amiable in domestic life, and highly useful 
and honourable, as members of political society. The 
young man who came to our Saviour, to inquire his 
duty, had such qualities as a man, that the Redeemer 
looked on him and loved him; yet he had no real and 
supreme love to God, but, on the contrary, was su- 
premely attached to the world. And hundreds and 
thousands of the same character, are now found under 
the hight of the gospel. 

Let us now consider, in the next answer of our 
Catechism, the lamentable and appalling consequences 
of man’s apostasy from God—* All mankind, by their 
fall, lost communion with God, are under his wrath 
and curse, and so made liable to all the miseries of 
this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell for 
ever.” 

Awful, indeed, my young friends, is the description 
here given, of the condition to which mankind are re- 
duced by the fall. But since the description is as just. 
as it is awful, let us attend to it carefully; let us con- 
sider it most seriously. It is by such attention and 
consideration, that we shall be most likely to escape 
ultimately, from the misery of that estate into which 
sin has brought us. 

The first ingredient of this misery mentioned in the 
answer, we consider, is the loss of communion with 
God—a loss and a misery indeed! Before the fall, 
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Adam had the most delightful intimacy, the most pure 
and sublime intercourse with his Maker, in the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of his gracious presence. Of this 
he was instantly and totally deprived by the fall. He 
feared and fled from the presence of his God; and 
vainly attempted to hide himself among the trees of 
the garden. From that unhappy hour till the present, 
man in his natural state has no desire after commu- 
nion with his Creator. Indeed, on the ground of the 
covenant of works violated by sin, he is not permitted 
to approach his God: and though a new way of ap- 
proach is opened, through the covenant of grace and 
the mediation of Christ, yet such is the awful and 
inveterate aversion of man’s unrenewed heart to all 
intercourse with a Holy God, that he constantly re- 
fuses it. The very recollection of the Divine presence 
is avoided, as much as possible. Hence the Psalmist’s 
character of the wicked,—“God is not in all his 
thoughts.” Now this disinclination to communion 
with God, is equally the misery and the guilt of man. 
It is sensible nearness to God, and holy intercourse 
with him, which constitutes the happiness of heaven, 
and the highest pleasure of every saint on earth. But 
to all this, every unsanctified sinner is a total stranger. 
Thus does the delirium of sin render him hostile even 
to his own felicity. 

The next ingredient of the misery induced by sin, 
which we are called to notice, is “The wrath and 
curse of God.” God is said in Scripture, to be “angry 
with the wicked every day.” It is also declared that 
“his wrath is revealed from heaven against all un- 
righteousness and ungodliness of men;” that “he who 
believeth not is condemned already, and the wrath of 
God abideth on him.” It is moreover “written, cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things written 
in the book of the law to do them.” This is indeed 
very fearful language. Yet let us remember that it is 
the very language of the unerring oracles of God; and 
that it describes the infinitely miserable state of every 
sinner, till he is reconciled to God by Jesus Christ. 
Every such sinner, careless and gay as you often see 
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him, goes from day to day under the curse of God’s 
broken law, and with the divine wrath abiding on 
him; and bound over, to suffer the full penalty of his 
transgressions in his own person, so long as he con- 
tinues to reject the offered Surety. 

The next clause of the Catechism tells us, that we 
are “made liable to all the miseries of this life.” These 
miseries are numerous and grievous, but too obvious 
to need to be dwelt on. Alas! who can tell what 
anguish of mind, and what torments of body, any 
individual of our guilty race may suffer, during his 
mortal existence! All mental agony—all fear, gloom, 
melancholy, horror, and black despair, all bodily sick- 
nesses and diseases, all famines and pestilences, all 
war and devastation, all poverty and privation, all the 
convulsions of nature which precipitate thousands to 
instant and inevitable death— 


“ When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep, 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep” — 


All these are the effects of sin. It is sin which has 
produced all this misery. But for sin, it would never 
have been permitted to exist under the government of 
a just and gracious God. Such indeed has been the 
misery produced by sin, even when life continues, 
that the man may be accounted fortunate who does 
not suffer more than the pains of death before he 
dies. Death itself, with two exceptions only, has 
been, or will be, the lot of all the descendants of 
Adam, till those shall be changed who are alive 
at the sound of the last trumpet. Yet to the wicked, 
all the miseries of this life, and the death of the body 
itself, are but the beginning of sorrows. After 
death they suffer, says the Catechism, “the pains 
of hell for ever.” In what these pains will con- 
sist, we cannot fully tell. The loss of all happi- 
ness and all hope; exclusion from God—total and 
final; the horrors of a guilty conscience; the keenest 
remorse and cutting self-reproach, will, no doubt, 
constitute the chief ingredients. The punishment 
of hell is represented in Scripture by the subjects of 
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it being cast into prison—into the bottomless pit—into 

.outer darkness, where there is weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth—into a lake of fire and brimstone, 
where the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for 
ever and ever; by the worm that never dies, and the 
fire that never shall be quenched; by the second 
death; and by the blackness of darkness for ever. 
There are no doubt to be considered as figurative ex- 
pressions ; but, my young friends, they are figures full 
of horror. On the question—whether there will be 
material fire, or any thing that is material in future 
punishment—I do not think that the Scripture repre- 
sentations are decisive. Let us only be careful not to 
flatter ourselves, in the sentiments we adopt on this 
point, that the sufferings of lost souls will receive any 
abatement, by construing as figurative the language 
of inspiration ; for beyond a question, the sufferings of 
_ the soul itself are in their nature the most intolerable 
of all. 

What relates to the duration of future punishment, 
we have no reason to believe is figurative or hyper- 
bolical. The punishment is certainly represented in 
Scripture, as ‘strictly endless—literally eternal. This 
is so evidently the doctrine of Scripture, that all at- 
tempts to explain it away, I never could consider in 
any other light than as utterly impotent, vain, and 
nugatory. Both in the Old Testament and in the New, 
the happiness of the righteous, and the misery of the 
wicked, are, as it were, weighed against each other, 
and declared, in point of duration, to be equal; so that 
you must deny or admit both. Here is the proof— 
Dan. xii. 2. “And many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake ; some to everlasting life, 
and some to shame, and everlasting contempt.” Matt. 
xxv. 46. “And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” In 
this last passage, our translators, to vary the language, 
have called the punishment of the wicked everlasting, 
and the life of the righteous eternal. But in the orig- 
inal there is no such variation—precisely the same 
word is used in both cases. Literally it is—“ These 
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shall go away into eternal punishment, and the righte- 
ous into eternal life.’ Here you perceive, the word of | 
God has contrasted the future states of the righteous 
and the wicked, and declared that, as to their dura- 
tion, they are equal. None doubt that the rewards of 
the righteous will be endless; and none, therefore, 
ought to doubt, that the punishment of the wicked 
will be endless likewise. Receive this solemn, aw- 
ful truth, my young friends, and hold it fast. That 
the disbelief of it has an injurious practical tendency, 
there can be no reasonable question. If the belief of 
endless punishment is insufficient fully to restrain the 
guilty, what must be the effect, when each individual 
is left to reduce it to such limits as his own self-flat- 
tery, and an inadequate sense of guilt, may dictate? 
Surely it cannot be the calculation of any rational 
mind to seek relief from fear, in any refuge but that 
which will yield a full security against “the wrath to 
come.” Such a refuge, and such only, is the Lord 
Jesus Christ. “Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we 
persuade men” to hasten their flight to him. To him 
therefore—O to him—betake yourselves, without 
further delay! United to him, you will*be safe from 
the floods of interminable perdition, that will certainly 
overwhelm all who die in that state of sin and misery, 
in which we are placed by the primitive apostasy. 
Grant, O most merciful God! grant that none who 
now receive this warning, may neglect the great sal- 
vation, till the door of mercy be for ever shut! 
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LECTURE XIX. 


DID GOD LEAVE ALL MANKIND TO PERISH IN THE ESTATE OF 
SIN AND MISERY ! 


We are now to turn our view from the ruin to the 
redemption of man; from the covenant of works, to 
the covenant of grace. It is the twentieth answer of 
the Catechism which introduces this subject, in the 
following words: 

“God having, out of his mere good pleasure, from 
all eternity, elected some to everlasting life, did enter 
into a covenant of grace, to deliver them out of the 
estate of sin and misery; and to bring them into an 
estate of salvation by a Redeemer.” 

In treating this answer, I will lead you to con- 
sider, 

I. The fact asserted, that some of the fallen human 
race were chosen, or elected by God, to eternal life; 
while some were left in their “estate of sin and 
misery.” 

II. That this election is to be attributed solely to 
the “ good pleasure of God,” as its cause. 

III. That the election made was “ from all eternity.” 

IV. That a covenant of grace was “entered into” 
by God the Father with his eternal Son, as the head 
and Redeemer of the elect world. 

VY. That by Christ all his people “are brought out 
of a state of sin and misery, into a state of salva- 
tion.” 

You are not to expect a long discussion on each of 
these points. The subject of the decrees of God, of 
which the decree of election is one, has heretofore 
been considered; and for this reason the less needs to 
be said at present—the general argument having 
already been laid before you, it would be superfluous’ 
to repeat it. My chief view in the distribution I have 
made, is to show you the method I shall follow in 
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speaking to the answer before us; and thus to assist 
your after recollection of what shall be said. 

I. Some of the human race were chosen, or elected, 
by God, to eternal life; while some were left in their 
“estate of sin and misery.” This is a doctrine of 
our church, which we believe is explicitly and one- 
quivocally taught in Scripture; and perfectly conso- 
nant with reason and observation. Among a multi- 
tude of Scripture passages which might be, as they 
often have been, adduced in support of this truth, let 
the following suffice. Ephes. i. 4, 9, 11: “ According 
as he hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy and without blame 
before him in love:—Having made known unto us 
the mystery of his will, according to his good plea- 
sure, which he hath purposed in himself :—In whom 
also we have obtained an inheritance, being predesti- 
nated, according to the purpose of him who worketh ail 
things after the counsel of his own will.” Roma. viii. 30. 
* Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called; and whom he called, them he also yer 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified.’ 2 'Tim. 
i. 9.—* Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace, which was given us 
in Christ Jesus, before the world began.” These pas- 
sages of Scripture, my dear youth, are not perverted 
from the scope of the context, as is too often done 
in quoting Scripture. They are quoted in their 
genuine spirit and meaning, as used by the inspired 
writers. And if they do not clearly tell us, that 
all those who are saved, were particularly chosen to 
salvation by God, while others were not so chosen, I 
do not know how language can express this doc- 
trme. And all the comments and expositions which 
go to exclude this doctrine from Scripture, when 
-nese and similar passages are brought into view, ap- 
pear to me—although I acquit the writers of a 
design to pervert the word of God—so strained, 
harsh, and unnatural, that they do, in fact, confirm 
the doctrine which they seek to invalidate, as the real 
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doctrine of inspiration. They show that the most 
ingenious glosses cannot make the oracles of truth 
plausibly speak another language. And upon what 
principle of reason or observation is this doctrine to 
be rejected? Men do not seem to startle at it so 
much, when applied to the angels. Those of them 
who fell, are left without a Saviour and without hope. 
The doctrine of election contemplates all mankind as 
sinners, deserving to die. If all deserve it, God’s 
showing mercy to some, certainly does no injury to 
others—they are not dealt with hardly. And from 
analogy, we have every reason to believe that as many 
are saved, as is consistent with the general purposes 
of God’s moral government. 

II. Our second point is, that the good pleasare of 
God, is the only assignable ground of his electing some 
of the human family to eternal life. Those who know 
not how to deny this doctrine as a part of Scripture, 
and who yet want a solution of it contrary, as we be- 
lieve, to Scripture, have said that God foresaw who 
would be disposed to repent and believe, and who 
would not; and that he chose, or elected, those who, 
he foresaw, would believe, and left the rest. 

But here, we think, is a complete inversion of the 
Scripture order of causes and effects. In almost all 
the passages already cited, faith and other holy exer- 
cises are represented as effects, following the purpose 
of God, and not as the cause of that purpose. We 
choose, therefore, to refer election wholly to the sove- 
reign purpose of God, operating on sinners, all of one 
character, and of one desert; and to say, “even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” The 
sovereign acts of God are always infinitely reasonable 
in themselves; but, in the mean time, they proceed on 
reasons not known to us. , 

III. The choice which God made of his people was 
from eternity. This is the doctrine of Scripture in 
the cited passages; and it is equally the doctrine of 
reason. It is contrary to the perfection of the divine 
nature, to suppose that the Deity has a succession of 
views and purposes. “He is of one mind, and who 
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can turn him? Known unto God are all his works, 
from the beginning of the world.” And to this place 
I have reserved the remark, that all who hold the 
doctrine of efficacious grace, and that it is this grace 
alone that makes one man differ from another, hold, in 
effect, the whole doctrine of election, as maintained by 
our church. Take for illustration a common case. 
Here are two persons, under the light of the gospel, 
who enjoy equally the means of grace. The one be- 
comes pious; the other remains destitute of true reli- 
gion. What makes them differ? You say, the grace 
of God—he gave his grace to one, and not to the other. 
And was it a purpose of the moment in the Divine 
mind, to give his grace to one and not to the other— 
a new purpose at the time he did it?’ Did not the 
Deity eternally purpose and know, that he would do 
this in time? You dare not deny it. Ifyou do, you 
deny the foreknowledge and perfection of God. Here 
then is the whole of election which we hold—the gift 
of efficacious grace in time, to those on whom God 
eternally purposed to bestow it. 

Or will you say that he gave equal grace to both; 
but the one improved it, and the other did not? For 
the sake of the argument, let this for a moment be ad- 
mitted. But then I ask—could he not have given 
grace that certainly would have been effectual, to him 
who remains without religion? You will not so limit 
God and his grace, as to say he could not. But he 
actually did not. He left the person in question with- 
out effectual grace. And here is all the doctrine of 
reprobation which we hold. 

On the whole, then, the Calvinistic doctrine on this 
subject is no more terrific, or hard to be received, 
than that of many of those who often cry out against 
it and revile it. When I spoke on the general subject 
of predestination—of which, as I have already re- 
marked, election is only a branch—I inculcated the 
duty of receiving truths, on sufficient evidence, which 
in theory we know not how exactly to reconcile and 
bring together. I showed you that we do this with- 
out hesitation in regard to other subjects, and that we 
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ought, therefore, in all reason, to do it also in religion. 
If any of you pervert this doctrine of election, so.as 
to neglect the means of grace, or so as to keep you 
from acting as fully in the matter of your salvation 
like accountable creatures, as you would act if you 
did not believe it—nay, if you permit it to discourage 
you, and not rather to encourage you—then you will 
treat it as those do not treat it, who hold it most 
firmly and understandingly; and as the standards of 
our church warn you not to treat it. Leave the in- 
quiry how the purpose and plan of God in this, as in 
all other things—and no respect more in this than in 
other things—is to be reconciled with the freedom of 
moral agents, and the influence of second causes. 
They are, undoubtedly, reconcilable, for they are both 
truths; but to discover and explain how these truths 
exactly coincide, is probably beyond the human 
powers in the present state. Do obvious duty, and 
use appointed means; and if you become interested 
personally in the covenant of grace, by accepting the 
Saviour, then you may find that this very doctrine, 
so far from being offensive, is full of sweetness and 
comfort. 

We now proceed to consider 

IV. That a covenant of grace was made by God 
the Father with his eternal Son, as the Head and Re- 
deemer of the elect world. This, according to a pas- 
sage already quoted, was before the birth of time; 
before men or angels were formed—even from ever- 
lasting. Then, in foresight that man when created 
would fall—in the council of peace between the Father 
and the Son—a number of our race, considered as 
fallen sinners, were chosen in Christ, or were given 
to the Son, to be redeemed by him—he voluntarily 
choosing to undertake the whole work of redemption 
in their behalf. 

This topic is so well explained and so accuratel 
expressed by Witsius, in his justly celebrated sade 
called “The Economy of the Covenants,” that I wil' 
give you a general view of it, in some extracts from 
the English translation of that masterly treatise. 

VOL. L—25 
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“If any thing ought to be accounted worthy of our 
most attentive consideration, certainly it is the cove- 
nant of grace, of which we now attempt to treat. 
Here the way is pointed out to a paradise far prefer- 
able to the earthly, and to a more certain and stable 
felicity than that from which Adam fell. Here a new 
hope shines upon ruined mortals, which ought to be 
the more acceptable, the more unexpectedly it comes. 
Here conditions are offered, to which eternal salvation 
is annexed: conditions, not to be performed again by 
us, which might throw the mind into despondency; but 
‘by him who would not part with his life before he had 
truly said, Jt ts finished. Here, with the brightest 
splendour, shine forth the wonderful perfections of our 
Gop; his wisdom, power, truth, justice, holiness, good- 
ness, philanthropy, or good will to man, merey—and 
what tongue can rehearse them all? never before dis- 

layed on a more august theatre, to the admiration of 
all who behold them. Whoever, therefore, loves his 
own salvation—whoever desires to delight himself in 
the contemplation of the divine perfections—must 
come hither, and deeply engage in holy meditations on 
the covenant of grace: which I think may not impro- 
perly be thus defined— 

“ The covenant of grace is an agreement between God 
and the elect sinner ; God declaring his free good will 
concerning eternal salvation, and every thing relative 
thereto, freely to be given to those in covenant, by and 
for the sake of the Mediator Christ; and man consenting 
to that good will by a sincere faith. 

“That the nature of the covenant of grace may be 
the more thoroughly understood, two things are above 
all to be distinctly considered. 1. The compact which 
intervenes between God the Father and Christ the Me- 
diator. 2. That testamentary disposition, by which 
God bestows, by an immutable covenant, eternal sal- 
vation, and every thing relative thereto, upon the 
elect. The former agreement is between God and 
the Mediator; the latter between God and the elect. 
This last presupposes the first, and is founded upon it. 

“ When I speak of the compact between the Father 
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and the Son, I thereby understand the will of the 
Father, giving the Son, to be the Head and Redeemer 
of the elect; and the will of the Son presenting him- 
self as a Sponsor or surety for them; in all which the 
nature of a compact and agreement consists. The 
Scripture represents the Father, in the economy of 
our salvation, as demanding the obedience of the Son 
even unto death; and for it promising him that name, 
which is above every name, even that he should be 
the head of the elect in glory; but the Son, as Pge: 
senting himself, to do the will of the Father, acquiescing 
in that promise, and in fine, requiring the kingdom 
and glory promised to him. 


* * * * * 

“Christ himself speaks of this compact in express 
words. Luke xxii. 29. Kayw Svarcdspas byw, xadws 
SeeOero por 6 narne pov Bactrascor. And I engage by 
covenant unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
engaged by covenant unto me. In which words the 
Lord Jesus says, that by virtue of some covenant or 
disposition, he obtains a kingdom, as we also obtain 
it by virtue of the same. 

“And Heb. vil. 22, where he is said to be xeevrrovos 
Siadnuns eyyvos, a surety of a better covenant or testa- 
ment. But he is called the Surety of a testament, 
not principally on this account, because he engages 
to us for God and his promises, or because he engages 
for us that we shall obey; as Moses intervened as a 
surety between God and the Israelites. Exod. xix. 
3—8. For by how much Christ was greater than 
Moses, in so much he was also a surety in a more 
excellent manner. His suretiship consists in this, that 
he took upon himself to perform that condition, without 
which, consistently with the justice of God, the grace 
and promises of God could not reach unto us; and 
which being performed, they were infallibly to come 
to the children of the covenant. Unless then we would 
make void the suretiship of Christ, and gratify the 
Socinians, the very worst perverters of the Scripture, 
it is necessary we conceive of some covenant, the 
conditions of which Christ took upon himself; engag- 
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ing in our name with the Father, to perform them for 
us; and which, having performed, he might engage 
to us for the Father, concerning grace and glory to 
be bestowed upon us. 

“ Moreover, Gal. iii. 17, Paul mentions a certain 
3cadnxnv covenant or testament, that was confirmed before 
of God in Christ. Where the contracting parties are on 
one side God, on the other Christ; and the agreement 
between both is ratified. But lest any should think, 
that Christ is here only considered as the executor of 
the testament bequeathed to us by God, the apostle 
twice repeats, that Christ was not promised to us, or 
that salvation was not promised to us through Christ, 
though that be also true; but that the promises were 
made to Christ himself. Gal. ii. 16. That Christ was 
that seed, & exnyyearac, to which he had promised, or to 
which the promise was made; namely, concerning the 
inheritance of the world, and the kingdom of grace 
and glory. It is evident therefore, that the word 
dva9yx7 does here denote some covenant or testament, 
by which something is promised by God to Christ. 
Nor do I see what can be objected to this, unless by 
‘Christ? any one should understand the head together 
with the mystical body, which with Christ is that one 
seed, to which the promises are made. This indeed 
we shall very readily admit, if it also be admitted that 
Christ, who is the head, and eminently the seed of 
Abraham, be on no account excluded from these 
promises, especially as the promises made to his mys- 
tical body, ought to be considered as made also to 
himself; since he himself too hath received gifts for [in] 
men. Psalm Ixviii. 19. 

“Nor ought those places to be omitted, in which 
explicit mention is made of the suretiship of Christ ; as 
Psal. cxix. 122. Be surety for thy servant for good; 
that is, as surety receive him into thy protection, that 
it may be well with him. In like manner, Is. xxxviii. 
14. I am oppressed, undertake for me; be to me a 
surety and patron. And that none but Christ alone 
could thus undertake, God himself says. Jer. xxx. 21. 
Who is this that engaged his heart, or quieted his 
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heart by his suretiship, or sweetened his heart, by a 
voluntary and fiducial engagement, or, in fine, pledged 
his very heart, giving his soul as both the matter and 
price of suretiship (for all these are comprised in the 
emphasis of the Hebrew language) to approach unto 
me, that he may expiate sin? These words also point 
out what that suretiship or undertaking was, which 
David and Hezekiah sought for; namely, a declara- 
tion of will to approach unto God, in order to procure 
the expiation of sins. 

“Tn fine, we may refer to this point, what is to be 
found, Zech. vi. 13. The counsel of peace shall be be- 
tween them both; namely, between the man, whose 
name is the Branch, and Jehovah: for no other pair 
occur here. 

* * * * * * 

“T consider three periods, as it were, of this com- 
pact. Its commencement is to be sought in the eternal 
counsel of the adorable Trinity; in which the Son of 
God was constituted by the Father, with the approba- 
uon of the Holy Spirit, the Saviour of mankind, on this 
condition, that in the fulness of time, he should be 
made of a woman, and made under the law; which 
the Son undertook to perform. Peter has a view to this 
when he says, 1 Pet. i. 20; that Christ was foreordain- 
ed before the foundation of the world. 'To this purpose 
is also, what the Supreme Wisdom testifies concern- 
ing itself, Prov. viii. 23; I was set up [anointed] from 
everlasting ; that is, by my own and the will of my 
Father, which is one and the same, I was appointed to 
the performance of the mediatorial office in time. Paul 
likewise declares, that we were chosen in Christ before 
the foundation of the world. Eph. i. 4. Consequently, 
Christ himself was constituted from everlasting, the head 
of those that were to be saved, and they were given unto 
him, John xvii. 6; for whom he was to merit salva- 
tion, and in whom he was to be glorified and admired. 
From this constitution, the Son from everlasting bore 
a peculiar relation to those that were to be saved, 
Hence the book of life is, by a special appropriation, 
ascribed to the Lamb, Rev. xiii. 8, as containing a de- 

25 * 
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scription of the peculiar people assigned to the Lamb 
from all eternity. Hence also it was, that God, in his 
amazing wisdom, so ordered many things in man’s 
state of innocence, that the attentive remembrance of 
them after the fall, and the comparing them with those 
things which were afterwards revealed, might have 
reminded man of this divine counsel. 

“ The second period of this covenant I place in that 
intercession of Christ, by which, immediately upon 
the fall of man, he offered himself to God, now‘offend- 
ed by sin, actually to perform those things, to which 
he had engaged himself from eternity; saying, Thou 
hast given them to me, I will make satisfaction for 
them; and so making way for the word of grace to 
be declared to, and the covenant of grace to be made 
with them. Thus Christ was actually constituted Me- 
diator and declared as such immediately after the fall ; 
and having undertaken the suretiship, he began to act 
many things belonging to the office of a Mediator. 
As a Prophet, and the interpreter of the divine will, he 
even then, by his Spirit revealed those things which 
relate to the salvation of the elect, and by his minis- 
ters published them. Isa. xlvul. 15. 1 Pet. i. 11; 
and ui. 19. Nay he himself sometimes appeared in 
the character of an angel, instructing his people in the 
counsel of God. As a King, he gathered his church, 
and formed to himself a people, in whom he might 
reign by his word and Spirit. For it was the Son of 
God, who said to Israel, Exod. xix. 6, Ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests, and who, with more than 
royal pomp, published his law on mount Sinai, Acts 
vu. 38; and whom Jsaiah saw sitting as king 
upon a throne.* As a Priest, he took upon himself 
the sins of the elect, to be expiated by the sacrifice of 
his body, which was to be fitted for him in the fulness 
of time. In virtue of this, as being a faithful surety, 
he likewise interceded for the elect, by declaring his 
will that they might be taken into favour, saying, 
Deliver them from going down to the pit, I have found 


* Isaiah vi. compared with John xii. 41, 
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rvrgor, @ ransom. Job xxxiii. 24. For what angel 
could speak thus, but the angel of the covenant, who 
even then was called an angel, before his coming in 
the flesh, because he was accomplishing what de- 
pended upon that future mission? 

* * * * * * 

“The third period of this compact is that, when on 
his assuming human nature, he suffered his ears to be 
bored ;* that is, engaged himself as a voluntary servant 
to God, from love to his Lord the Father, and to his 
“spouse the church, and his spiritual children (for the 
ears of such voluntary servants were bored;) Exod. 
Xxl. 5, 6, yevouevos ino vouov, was made under the 
law, Gal. iv. 4, subjecting himself to the law: which he 
solemnly testified by his circumcision, on the eighth 
day after his birth, whereby he made himself a debtor 
to do the whole law.” Gal. iii. 3. 

Thus it clearly appears, that there was a covenant 
between the Father and the Son, in which he under- 
took to be, in all the extent of the word, a Redeemer 
of the people who, in that covenant, were given to 
him. 

It only remains to remark, 

V. That by Christ all his people are actually 
brought out of a state of sin and misery, into a state 
of salvation. 

You will not understand that I now propose to go 
into a particular explanation how this is done. A 
large part of the subsequent answers in the Catechism 
is employed in explaining these topics, and to antici- 
pate them would produce confusion. Let us then onl 
dwell for a few moments on the fact, that Christ 
Jesus, the eternal Son of God, is the great agent in 
the work of our redemption, and that he has perfected 
it in behalf of his people. 

In virtue of his undertaking for them, he is made 
“Head over all things to the church, which is his 
body.” There is no gift of grace or glory bestowed 
on the church, or on any individual member, but it is, 


* Compare Psalm xl. 7, with Heb. x. 5. 
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as it were, first given to Christ, and then comes to the 
believer from him—*Of his fulness have we all ve- 
ceived, and grace for grace.” It was for this purpose 
that “it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell.” As the people of Christ are given to 
him, and he gave himself for them, it is infinitely, fit 
and reasonable, that they should receive all imme- 
diately from him. And this is calculated unspeakably 
to encourage and comfort them, while they are per- 
mitted and required to look for all that they need from 
the hands of their kinsman Redeemer, who has identi-" 
fied himself with them: and they also hence receive 
every possible assurance that the work of their re- 
demption and salvation has been fully wrought out for 
them, shall be effectually wrought in them, and shall 
be completed in eternal glory and felicity;—because 
the whole has been engaged for by God’s eternal Son, 
whom no enemy can resist or disappoint. 

The efficacy of this work of Christ, was just as 
great, although not so clearly revealed, before his 
coming in the flesh as afterwards. It is the preroga- 
tive of God, to call things that are not as though they 
were. Christ was “the lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.” The efficacy of his undertaking 
and atonement, was coeval with the fall of man. He 
was promised to our first parents as “the seed of the 
woman who should bruise the serpent’s head.” His 
character and his atonement were shadowed forth 
under the Mosaic dispensation, by a variety of sym- 
bols and sacrifices. ‘These all pointed to Christ and 
his sacrifice ; for the apostle expressly declares, “the 
were a shadow of good things to come, but the body 
was of Christ.” ‘lo Christ, therefore, all who are 
saved, the ancient and the modern, the Jew and the 
Gentile, the infant and the aged, owe entirely and 
equally, their redemption and their eternal inheritance. 

Two short reflections on what you have heard, shall 
close this lecture. 

1. Reflect on the self-moved goodness, mercy, and 
condescension of God, in the covenant of grace. On 
-his let me counsel you to dwell in your meditations, 
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more, far more, than on the inscrutable decrees of 
Jehovah. To Him, those decrees, those “secret things, 
belong;” while to us, it belongs to wonder, admire, 
adore and love, in attentively contemplating the “re- 
vealed” truth, that “God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
m him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved.” Remember, I repeat it, that this is plain re- 
vealed truth; in which the benignity of God, mani- 
fested to our world, is exhibited as inconceivably 
great. He “so loved the world,” that “he spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up for us all ;” and this 
when we were hardened and unrelenting rebels against 
himself. This is indeed benevolence, compassion, 
and a stoop of mercy, without any parallel—without 
any thing to which we can even resemble it. Those 
who oppose our sentiments, often represent us as ex- 
hibiting the ever-blessed God as an arbitrary, inexora- 
ble, and vindictive Being. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. We do indeed plead for all the Divine 
attributes, and are careful not to deny one in order to 
establish another. Hence we maintain the perfect 
foreknowledge and entire sovereignty of God, that we 
may not impeach his wisdom, nor derogate from his 
supreme disposing power. But, at the same time, we 
maintain the infinite goodness of God. We believe, 
with the apostle John, that “God is love.” We repre- 
sent this love as the first spring and source of the 
whole plan and work of redemption—that it was the 
inconceivable love of God that provided the Saviour, 
and “gave him up,” to all that he endured in the work 
of our redemption. If our opponents will represent 
this part of our system as inconsistent with the other, 
we will ever deny it; and reply, that is your conse- 
quence, not ours. We believe, and so do you, that 
many of the ways of God are unsearchable. We be- 
lieve that the things in question are perfeetly recon- 
cilable, although for the present we cannot tell how. 
‘We believe, from the word of God and the dictates of 
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reason, facts and truths which we cannot fully recon. 
cile. But we will not deny any of the facts or truths, 
because we cannot show exactly how they quadrate 
with each other. But on the fact that God is love, 
and the fountain of all goodness, grace, and mercy, it 
is our delight to dwell. We love to contemplate it 
by itself; yea, we love to inculcate it, till our own 
minds, and the minds of those we address, are filled 
with admiration, and glow with gratitude and affection, 
to the infinitely best as well as greatest of all beings. 
2. Reflect on our infinite and endearing obligations 
to the Saviour. When “there was none to help, none 
to uphold,” then he said, “ Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O God.” But for this intervention of the Saviour in 
our behalf—an intervention which was_ perfectly 
voluntary on his part, and to which he was under no 
obligation—but for this, the whole race of man, like 
the whole host of rebel angels, must have perished 
without remedy and without hope. What mortal can 
think of this, and not feel that his obligations to the 
Saviour are beyond all expression! But especially, 
when we consider the astonishing price of our re- 
demption, and that the Saviour had a clear and perfect 
foresight, of it—a perfect foresight of the ineffable hu- 
miliation, sufferings and death, that would be indispen- 
sable in executing the undertaking for which he made 
himself responsibie, and yet that he cheerfully assumed 
it, and steadily persisted till he had fully performed it: 
what tongue of men or angels, will ever be able to 
utter his love and compassion, or the endearing obli- 
gations which bind redeemed sinners to their great 
Deliverer! This doubtless will be a theme for the 
songs and harps of saints and angels, while the eternal 
bliss of heaven shall endure. And O! how hard, my 
dear youth, must be that human heart—how lost to 
every worthy sentiment—how base—how vile—which 
feels nothing, glows not, melts not, moves not with 
one pulse of gratitude and love, when this unutterable 
goodness, kindness, and compassion of the Saviour, is 
made the subject of contemplation! Is such the state 
of any heart in this assembly? If it be, how great 
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must be the change wrought upon it, before it can 
be reconciled to God! May every such heart be 
shocked, and humbled, and tremble, at its vileness; 
may it be broken and bleed, that it may at last be 
healed by the application of the atoning blood of 
Christ. 
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LECTURE XX. 


WHO IS THE REDEEMER OF GOD’S ELECT ? 
HOW DID CHRIST THE SON OF GOD BECOME man? 


We now proceed to consider the 21st and 22d answers 
of our Catechism. 

“The only Redeemer of God’s elect is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who being the eternal Son of God, be- 
came man, and so was, and continues to be, God and 
man, in two distinct natures, and one person for ever. 
Christ, the Son of God, became man, by taking to him- 
self a true body and a reasonable soul, being con- 
ceived, by the power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary, and born of her, yet without sin.” 

In discussing these answers, it will, I think, afford 
as proper a method as any other, and the easiest to be 
remembered, if we take certain separate portions of 
the answers severally, and, where necessary, connect 
those of the first with those of the second. In pur- 
suance of this method, let us 

I. Consider that the only Redemer of God’s elect is 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

You ought to know that the words Jesus Christ, 
although now used as a common appellation, were not 
given arbitrarily. They are, and were intended to 
be descriptive of the character of our blessed Re- 
deemer. Jesus, or Joshua, (for they are the same 
name in the original of the Scriptures,) denotes a Sa- 
viour, in the most peculiar and extensive sense of the 
term. Thus it was said, “thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
The term Christ, in Greek, is exactly of the same im- 
port with Messiah in Hebrew. Each word, in its 
proper language, signifies anointed, or the anointed 
one. When, therefore, Peter said, “Thou art the 
Christ of God,” it was the same as if he had said, 
thou art the anointed of God. Among the ancient 
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Jews, kings prophets and priests, were set apart to 
their office by anointing them with oil. Now Christ 
as mediator, united all these characters in himself, and 
is represented as set apart to them by the designation 
of God. So that the words Jesus Christ mean the 
Saviour, anointed, or set apart to that office, by God. 

Jesus Christ is “ the only Redeemer of God’s elect.” 
The Jews are yet looking for a Messiah to come. 
They will not allow that Jesus Christ was the true 
Messiah. But this is only a proof of their judicial 
blindness and hardness of heart; and is indeed the 
strongest proof that could possibly be given. For the 
character, actions and sufferings of our Saviour, are 
so exactly delineated and described by their own in- 
spired prophets, that they are driven to the most un- 
worthy shifts and evasions, to avoid admitting and 
allowing it. The prophecy in the 53d chapter of 
Isaiah, is more like a history than a prediction: so 
much so indeed, that some of the early enemies of 
Christianity, insisted that it must have been forged, 
after the events to which it manifestly refers had taken 
place. But its reception all along by the Jews them- 
selves, shows that the infidel objection is false; and 
thus one class of unbelievers is made to answer and 
confound another. 

The prophecy of Daniel points so exactly to the 
time in which Jesus Christ did appear, that there 
could be no mistaking it as the epoch of the Messiah’s 
advent. And it is a fact, as well ascertained as any 
in ancient history, that the whole Jewish nation, and 
even some among the neighbouring nations, were in 
full and earnest expectation of the Messiah at that 
very time. At that very time accordingly, the true 
and only Messiah, Jesus Christ, the anointed Saviour, 
did actually appear; and the expectation of another 
by the unhappy Jews, must for ever be vain. But it 
is comfortable to think that their delusion will come to 
an end; and that when the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall be brought in, they too shall yet acknowledge 
and obtain salvation by that Jesus whom their fathers 
crucified, and whom they have so long and so wickedly 
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rejected and blasphemed. “ There is salvation in no 
other, for there is no other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” 
In the answers we consider, Jesus Christ is called 
“the Lord.” He is so called to denote his true and 
unquestionable Deity. It cannot be denied that our 
Lord is, in the Old Testament, called Jehovah, one of 
the peculiar names of the Deity, for which the Jews 
had the highest veneration. In a prophecy of Isaiah, 
which all Christians do and must apply to Christ, be- 
cause it is expressly quoted and applied to him by 
John his forerunner, it is said, “ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make his paths straight.” In the original 
it is, “ prepare the way of Jehovah.” ‘This naturally 
introduces another portion of the answers before us, 
namely, that the Lord Jesus Christ was “the eternal 
Son of God.” 
When I discoursed to you on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, I gave what I consider as demonstrative 
Scripture evidence, of the proper Deity of each Person 
in the Godhead: and I have just now mentioned in- 
cidentally, what is, by itself, a clear Scripture proof 
of the proper Deity of Christ, the second Person in the 
adorable Trinity. We shall not therefore resume this 
subject, with a view to consider it extensively. I shall 
only make a few remarks on the eternal Sonship of 
Christ. All the most ancient creeds, or symbols of 
the Christian church, notice this point. The Apos- 
tles’ creed, the Nicene creed, the Athanasian creed, 
the creed of the Synod of Chalcedon, all either allude 
.to it, or distinctly affirm and inculcate it. They dis- 
tinguish carefully the Sonship of Christ, from all ideas 
of creation. They represent him as the Son of God 
by a peculiar and mysterious relation; and affirm that 
_he is of the same essence and eternity with the Father. 

This seems to be the Scripture doctrine, although 
some modern divines, not in the least disposed to deny 
the divinity of Christ, have maintained that the ap- 
pellation Son of God, is given to him only with respect 
to his mediatorial office. But as we are baptized in. 
the name of the Son as well as of the Father and the 
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Holy Ghost, it seems to follow that his Sonship is 
equally natural and necessary with the paternity of 
the Father, and the personality of the Holy Ghost. 
In a word, the Sonship and personality of Christ are 
the same, eternal in existence, and constituting the 
second hypostasis in the undivided essence of the 
glorious Trinity. 

This adorable Being, the Son of God, the Catechism 
affirms “ became man;” that is the second Person in 
the Trinity assumed human nature into a perfect union 
with his own. This is technically called the hypo- 
static union. And after all the profane and foolish 
cavils which have been raised in regard to this sub- 
ject, what is there in it which, however mysterious, 
is not easy of belief? ‘To explain the mode or man- 
ner of it, we are indeed to make no attempt; and®as 
little can they who cavil at it, and say they will be- 
lieve nothing which they cannot comprehend, as little 
can they explain how their own souls are connected 
with their bodies, and are operated upon by them. 
And surely, if we cannot explain a union which exists 
in our own nature, it is not wonderful that we cannot 
explain one which exists in the nature of our infinite 
Saviour. Whata monstrous arrogance is it to affirm, 
that the Son of God could not draw our nature into 
such a union with his own as to be one with it, one 
Person and yet both natures distinctly preserved? 
There is certainly nothing here that is self-contradic- 
tory, nothing that is not plainly competent to infinite 
wisdom and power. Yes, and this union must be re- 
garded as a glorious and unquestionable fact, on which | 
our salvation rests. 

The necessity which existed for the union of the 
divine with the human nature, in the economy of our 
redemption, shall be considered, after we have attend- 
ed briefly to the manner in which the human nature 
of our Lord was prepared, so to speak, for his assump- 
tion of it. 

The Catechism says “The Son of God became man, 
by taking to himself a true body and a reasonable 
soul, being conceived by the power of the Holv Ghost, 
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in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and born of her, yet 
without sin.” It was absolutely necessary that the 
human nature of Christ should be conceived and born 
without sin; not only because it was to subsist in 
union with the Person of the Son of God, but also 
because it was to be made a sacrifice for the sins of his 
redeemed ones; and must therefore be without blem- 
ish, having no sin or stain of its own, either natural 
or contracted, for which an atonement needed to be 
made. Such therefore was the human nature of 
Christ, the second Adam, as sinless and perfect as the 
first before the fall; not descended from the first Adam 
by natural generation, but miraculously and immacu- 
lately conceived in the womb of one of his descendants. 
The grave and guarded words of Holy Scripture on 
this” awful subject are, “The angel said unto her, 
(Mary) The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; 
therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” 

As it is only in this answer of the Catechism that 
the virgin mother of our Lord is mentioned, let me 
remark, that we are neither to worship her, nor de- 
grade her. She was doubtless, by nature a sinner, 
like the rest of the human family; and was redeemed 
and saved by him to whose human nature she gave 
birth. On one occasion our blessed Lord even re- 
pressed her too great forwardness, in hinting to him 
that there was a call for the exercise of his miracu- 
lous powers. But that she was eminently a saint; 
that her faith, and resignation, and absolute devo- 
tion to God, on the message of the angel, were most 
extraordinary and exemplary; that her relation to 
our common Saviour should render her name dear 
and venerable to us all; and that we should fulfil 
our part of her own prediction, that “henceforth all 
generations shall call me blessed,’—all this is not 
only to be admitted, but remembered and regarded. 
Alas! how do extremes produce each other, and how, 
by their doing so, are truth and duty every way in- 
jured! The religious worship which has been paid 
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to the Virgin Mary is palpable idolatry. She was but 
a human being, and worship is due only to God. 
There is not one word in the holy Scriptures to war- 
rant, to encourage, or to colour the offering of reli- 
gious worship to her; and if she herself can be con- 
scious of it, she must perfectly disapprove it. Yet in 
counteracting this error, the veneration and affection 
due to her true character, has, I think, been some- 
times refused, or impaired. Let us avoid both ex- 
tremes. Let us worship God alone; but let us love 
and venerate all his saints, and the mother of our 
Lord among the chief. 

We are now to consider more particularly, that our 
Lord, in his human nature, had “a true body and a 
reasonable soul.” 

These words in the Catechism, are levelled against 
certain errors which chiefly prevailed in remote pe- 
riods of the church. ‘ Marcion, Apelles, Valentinus, 
and many other heretics, denied Christ’s humanity, 
as some have done since. But that Christ had a true 
human body, and not a mere human shape or a body 
that was not real flesh, is very evident from the sacred 
Scriptures. He ate, drank, slept, walked, worked, 
and was weary. He groaned, bled, and died on the 
cross. It is also as evident that he assumed our whole 
nature, soul as well as body. If he had not, he could 
not have been capable of that sore amazement, and 
sorrow unto death, and all those other acts of grieving, 
feeling, rejoicing, and the like, ascribed to him.”* In 
simple suffering there is no sin. Without the least 
stain of moral pollution, therefore, our Lord might 
and did feel all the innocent infirmities and pains of 
our nature. “He was a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief.” 

You will now distinctly remark, that it was wth 
this sinless human nature, that the eternal Son of Gud 
united himself; so as to constitute one Person. This 
union commenced at the instant when the human soul 
and body of our Lord were joined together; so that 
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the same moment in which the soul was united to the 
body, both soul and body subsisted in personal union 
with the Son of God. This is not mere theory or con- 
jecture. It is taught in the declaration of the angel 
to the virgin mother of our blessed Lord, and it was 
written for our learning, “That holy thing which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” Christ 
Jesus, then, from his very birth, was the Son of God; 
that is, the divine was then perfectly united with the 
human nature, so as to make but one Person. Hence 
it is that he is called “Immanuel, God with us”—God 
united with our nature. 

Great care was taken by the ancient Christians, and 
it is also taken in our Catechism, not to confound the 
two natures which met in Christ; and yet to assert 
with equal care, that they were one Person. The 
EKutychians of old maintained, that the two natures 
were mixed and blended, so as to make but one na- 
ture. To guard against this, our Catechism says 
“two distinct natures.” But, on the other hand, the 
Nestorians maintained, that each nature was a Person, 
or that he had two Persons. To preclude this error, 
our Catechism says he had but “one Person,” and that 
this he will have “for ever.” He had it on earth; he 
has it in heaven; he will have it to eternity. He was, 
is, and will ever be, God and man, in two distinct 
natures, and one Person. 

It is worthy of your careful observation and re- 
membrance, that as there is but one Person, although 
two natures, any act proper to either nature, may “a 
attributed to the whole person. This affords an easy 
and natural explanation of that remarkable passage 
in the Acts, “Feed the church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.” In this text there is 
attributed to the divine nature of Christ, what, in 
strictness, belonged only to his human nature: but as 
both natures were in one Person, the blood of Christ 
is expressly called the blood of God; a text, by the 
way, which those who deny the divinity of Christ, 
“an never explain or plausibly colour. Remember, 
then, my dear children, that all that Christ did, or suf- 
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fered, or continues to do as Mediator, must be consi- 
dered as the personnl acts of a being who was God 
and man united in one Person; and’that from this they 
' derive their value and efficacy. 

The way is now prepared for closing the doctrinal 
discussion of the answers before us, by stating, as was 
promised in the foregoing part of this lecture, the ne- 
cessity which existed, for this union of the divine with 
the human nature, so as to make but one Person, in 
Christ Jesus, our blessed Lord. Here I shall be again 
indebted to the author already quoted,* and yet shall 
not confine myself to his ideas and language. 

It was necessary that the Mediator should be man, 
1. That he might be related to those in behalf of whom 
he was to fulfil the offices of Mediator and Redeemer; 
that he might be our “kinsman,” and we, as it were, 
be rendered one with him, “members of his body, of 
his flesh, and of his bones.” 2. That reconciliation 
might be made for sin in the same nature which had 
sinned. Forasmuch then as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took 
part of the same ; that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is the devil. 3. 
It was proper that the Mediator should be capable of 
obeying the law of God broken by the sin of man; and 
a Person exclusively divine could not be subject to a 
law made for man, and yield obedience to it only. 
“God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made un- 
der the law, to redeem them that were under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons. 4. It was 
necessary that the Mediator should be man that he 
might both suffer and die; for as God he could neither 
suffer nor die; and “without shedding of blood there 
was no remission.” 5. It was fit that the Mediator 
should be man, that he might be qualified to sympa- 
thize with his people, under all their distresses, temp- 
tations and trials. “For we have not a high priest 
who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
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without sin. For in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted.” 
6. It was indispensable that he should be a perfectly 
holy and righteous man, free from all sin, original and 
actual; that being in no respect a transgressor himself, 
he might be qualified and prepared to “offer himself 
without spot to God,” take away the sins of those in 
whose behalf he made himself “a sin-offering,” and 
be afterwards an advocate for them with the Father. 
“For such a high priest became us, who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens; who needeth not daily, as 
those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people; for this he did once, 
when he offered up himself.” 

Still it was not enough for the Mediator to be mere- 
ly a man, although perfectly innocent and holy. It 
behoved him to be more thana man; yea, to be very 
“God with us.” For 1. No mere man could, on such 
a footing as was proper and the case required, enter 
into covenant with God, and mediate between him 
and sinful man. For this, a being of a higher order 
than man was essentially requisite; a being who 
should be duly qualified to go between both parties, 
offending man and his offended Creator. “Now a 
Mediator is not a Mediator of one, but God is one.” 
2. It was requisite that he should be God, that the 
divine might support the Auman nature, under the 
infinite load of wrath and suffering which he had to 
sustain, when he stood in the sinner’s place; and that 
his divine nature might also give an infinite value 
wand efficacy to what was to be done and endured in 
his human nature; and thus that “he who knew no sin, 
being made sin for us, we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him.” 3. It was necessary for 
the Mediator to be God, because, in the economy of 
man’s redemption, all divine gifts and graces were to 
be treasured up in him, and by him, through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, to be dispensed to his peo- 
ple, of whom he was to be the protector, ever present 
friend, final judge, and prevalent intercessor; and with 
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reference to whom he was to order all things in the 
worlds both of nature and of grace. “Lo,” said he, 
“Tam with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” ‘For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. The God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of glory, hath set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places; far above all principality 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world but in that 
which is to come; and hath put all things under his 
feet, and gave him to be head over all things to the 
church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth 
all in all. And of his fulness have all we received, 
and grace for grace. The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath given all judgment to the Son. We must all 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ; that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, accord- 
ing to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 

Thus have I shown you briefly, in a detail of par- 
ticulars, each supported by a quotation from the un- 
erring oracles, that it behoved the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the Mediator of the new covenant, to be both God 
and man. Being thus God-man, he is, in every view, 
a perfect Mediator. Were he God and not man, we 
could not approach him but with fear and dread, nay, 
we could not approach him at all: for “God is a con- 
suming fire” to the wicked. And were he man and 
not God, neither his obedience nor sufferings could be 
of any avail to recommend us to God; and we should 
be guilty of idolatry, if we either worshipped Him, or 
put our whole trust in him. But being what he is, he 
is exactly suited to all our wants. In the Person of 
Jesus Christ, the object of our trust is, so to speak, 
brought near to ourselves. Those well known tender 
affections which belong to human nature, and which 
are only in the way of illustration ascribed to the 
Deity, are in our great Mediator literally realized. 
Hence it appears that the plan of salvation by him, is 
the most suitable to human beings that can possibly be 
conceived. And on the part of God it is not less 
suitable. By the obedience unto death of his only 
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begotten and well beloved Son, the honours of his law 
have been completely restored, and all its demands 
most fully satisfied; so that he can now be just and 
the justifier of every one that believeth in Jesus; and 
so also that his glory is not only in all respects secur- 
ed, but is displayed and made to shine, more illus- 
triously than in all his other works. In a word, here 
it is that the declaration is verified, “ Mercy and truth 
have met together, righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” 

Having now seen the perfect mediatorial character 
of Christ, it only remains to make an additional re- 
mark on a clause in one of the answers we consider, 
which has already been noticed in another view. 

Observe then, that when it is said that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is, “the onty Redeemer of God’s elect,” 
the words may be considered as expressing the same 
idea that is contained in the declaration of the Apos- 
tle Paul, where he says—* There is one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” As 
there is but “ one Mediator” between God and man, 
eae will readily perceive that any attempt to divide 

is mediatorial functions, and to give a part to saints 
or angels, as is constantly done in the Romish church, 
derogates from our blessed Saviour’s honour and 
office; and justly subjects those who do it to the 
charge of impiety and idolatry. It is also to be re- 
marked, that Christ Jesus mediates only “between 
God and man.” ‘The fallen angels have no Mediator. 
They are left in a state of hopeless perdition, without a 
Saviour, and without the possibility of acceptance with 
God. 

The result of all is, that through Jesus Christ, as 
God-man, Mediator, we have free access to the mercy 
seat of Jehovah. We have an atoning sacrifice, a 
powerful and prevalent intercessor, and God is recon- 
cilable to us. Every hinderance is taken out of the 
way; he can honourably receive us; and the very 
chief of sinners is welcome and invited to return to 
the Father of mercies. His own people too, may at 
all times approach him with a holy boldness, and lay 
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all their wants and desires before him, assured of a 
gracious audience and acceptance, through the inter- 
vention of their covenant and kinsman Redeemer. 

Meditate, my young friends, on the doctrinal dis- 
cussion of the important answers of our Catechism, 
to which your attention has now been drawn. Medi- 
tate on what you have heard, not merely as a mattei 
of speculation, but in the way of humble faith and de- 
votion. In the former way, the meditation will do 
you little good; in the latter, it will be replete with 
the richest benefits. It will be found full of sweetness- 
and comfort. Think 

1. Of the wonderful nature of the facts to which 
these answers direct you. In speaking on the sub- 
ject of these answers, a pious writer asks, “ What is 
the greatest wonder that the world ever saw? An- 
swer—The incarnation of the Son of God. ‘The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ Two 
natures infinitely distant are united in one Person. 
Astonishing, glorious, mysterious fact! Well might 
the inspired apostle in contemplating it exclaim, 
‘Without controversy great is the mystery of Godli- 
ness; God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, be- 
lieved on in the world, received up into glory.’ ” 

2. Think on the honour put upon our nature by 
Christ, and on the hopes which it inspires. The eter- 
nal Son of God “ verily took not on him the nature 
of angels, but he took on him the seed of Abraham.” 
By this unparalleled stoop of condescension on the 
part of our Redeemer, he has raised our nature to a 
dignity, in some respects superior to that of the high- 
est angel. Our nature, which he assumed, he has 
carried with him to heaven, to the right hand of the 
Father ; and there it is, and will for ever be, united to 
his divine nature, while he receives the unceasing 
adoration and praise of the whole angelic host. If 
this subject were rightly considered, we should here 
find one of the strongest motives, never to do any 
thing unworthy of human nature, unworthy of a na- 
ture which is assumed and worn by the coequal and 
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coeternal Son of God. Let us, whenever tempted to 
sin, recollect that if we consent, we act most unwor- 
thily of the high relation which we are permitted to 
sustain to Him whom angels worship, and at whose 
feet the heavenly host count it their honour to cast 
their crowns. 

Especially may those who, by a genuine lively 
faith, have become identified with their Saviour; 
those in whose behalf, in his last intercessory prayer 
on earth, he petitioned his Father “that they may be 
one, even as we are one: [| in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one; and that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them as thou hast loved me”—especially may 
all such cherish the assured hope that nothing in 
heaven, earth, or hell, shall ever separate them from 
their spiritual head, their dear and adored Lord. 
Amidst all their trials, temptations, and conflicts, they 
are still upheld by the arm of their Almighty Saviour, 
their kinsman Redeemer. They are so united with 
him, that they can no more perish, than he can be 
plucked from his throne. Be it only their constant 
care to preserve clear and bright the evidence of this 
vital union, by the exercise of a lively faith. produc- 
ing in them all the fruits of holy living; and then they 
will be entitled to rejoice with “a joy which is un- 
speakable and full of glory,” a joy which will in a 
measure antedate heaven while they dwell on earth; 
and which shall, ere long, be consummated in the un- 
utterable and inconceivable bliss of which they will 
partake, when they shall see their Saviour face to face, 
in the mansions which he has gone to prepare for 
them. 

3. The wonderful preparation and provision which 
is made for the salvation of men, by the mediatorial 
character and work of Christ, should urge all those 
to whom this “ great salvation” is made known, to 
seek it with the utmost earnestness and perseverance. 
How will any of you escape, my dear youth, if you 
neglect it? I know that in regard to many of you, 
the character of the Saviour, and what he did and 
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endured for your salvation, and the infinite importance 
of your obtaining a personal and saving interest in 
Him and his glorious work, were lessons taught to 
you, and inculcated on you by your pious parents 
and friends, from the very time that your minds were 
capable of understanding these interesting topics. 
You have often, very often since, heard them pro- 
claimed and enforced in the preaching of the gospel. 
This evening you have been hearing of them again. 
And are there any of you, who, amidst all these un- 
speakable privileges and advantages, have to this hour, 
remained unprofited by the Saviour’s mediatorial 
work? Ah! recollect, I beseech you, the high and 
awful responsibility which rests upon you. If you 
are not raised to heaven by a saving knowledge of 
Christ, the intellectual knowledge you possess, will 
sink you to the lowest hell. This tremendous truth it 
is my affecting duty to declare to you plainly: and I 
do it in hope, that under the divine blessing, it may urge 
you to speed your flight to the Saviour, before the 
door of mercy shall be for ever closed. Avail your- 
selves then, while yet you may, of the gracious 
promise held forth to the young, in the Scriptures of 
truth; “They that seek me early shall find me.” 
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LECTURE XXI. 


WHAT OFFICES DOTH CHRIST EXECUTE AS OUR REDEEMER ¢ 
HOW DOTH CHRIST EXECUTE THE OFFICE OF A PROPHET ¢ 


Your attention will be occupied in this lecture, by 
two answers of our Catechism. ‘The first is, “ Christ, 
as our Redeemer, executeth the office of a prophet, 
of a priest, and of a king, both in his estate of humilia- 
tion and exaltation.” 

This answer is chiefly to be regarded as introduc- 
tory and preparatory to the three which immediately 
follow it, in which the offices of Christ are distinctly ~ 
and particularly explained. There are however some 
things of a general nature, which may, with more 
propriety and advantage, be considered here than else- 
where. 

You will observe then, in the first place, that it is in 
his mediatorial character, that our Lord Jesus Christ 
is to be considered as exercising all the offices which 
have been specified. The mediatory office of Christ 
may be considered as a general one, which he always 
and invariably sustains, and of which the others are 
only particular and constituent parts; that is, the 
office of mediator is never laid aside or suspended, but 
is always exercised by our Redeemer, when he acts 
as prophet, priest and king of his church. “ There is 
one mediator between God and men, the man Unhrist 
Jesus.” 

Observe in the next place, that there is a clear foun- 
dation for these several offices of the great Mediator, 
both in the Scriptures, and in the reason and nature 
of things. This has sometimes been denied, and even 
treated with contempt; as if to speak of Christ as the 
prophet, priest, and king of his church, was no better 
than theological jargon. Nothing however can be 

‘ further from the truth than this. Christ was expressly 
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predicted to the ancient Israelites under each of these 
characters; and he actually sustains them in the work 
of our salvation. Moses foretold the coming of our 
Lord, under the character of a prophet. “The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee @ prophet, from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me: unto him 
shall ye hearken.” Accordingly our Saviour was re- 
cognised as being he of whom Moses spake. When 
the people had seen one of his miracles, they said, 
“This is of a truth that prophet that should come into 
the world:” and Peter, in the Acts, expressly applies 
the prediction of Moses to Christ. 

Our Lord is also distinctly predicted as a priest, in 
the 110th Psalm. “The Lord hath sworn and will 
not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the order 
of Melchisedec.” This prediction is quoted and ap- 
plied to Christ by the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews; and a considerable part of that epistle is em- 
ployed, for the very purpose of showing in what a 
superior manner our Lord sustained and performed 
the office of a priest. 

Again, in the 2d psalm, which is a continued pre- 
diction of the Messiah and his acts, Christ is repre- 
sented as the anointed and reigning king of Zion. “I 
have set my king upon my holy hill of Zion.” Under 
this character the Messiah was, and indeed still is, 
looked for by the Jews; sadly mistaking, as they did 
and do, the nature of his kingdom, in supposing he 
was to be a temporal, and not a spiritual prince. 
Hence it was, that on one occasion they were about “to 
take him by force and make him a king.” 

You will be careful to notice that these offices of 
Christ, as mediator, relate to the state, character, and 
situation of mankind, as sinners. The nature of our 
salvation required that it should be revealed by him 
as a prophet; purchased by him as a priest; and ap- 
plied by him as aking. His prophetical office, there- 
fore, respects our ignorance; his priestly oflice our 
guilt; and his kingly office our pollution, defilement, 
and thraldom in sin. Accordingly, as a prophet he is 
made of God unto us wisdom; as a priest, righteous- 
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ness; as a king, sanctification and complete redemp- 
tion. 

So, also, in regard to the promises of God made to 
his people. They are revealed by Christ as a pro- 
phet; confirmed by his blood as a priest; and effectu- 
ally applied and fulfilled, by his power as a king. 

And here it may be proper just to mention, that all 
these offices did never centre in any one person, but in 
Christ alone. In order, as it would appear, to show 
the unequalled dignity of our blessed and glorious 
Redeemer, none of those who were typical of him, 
under the Old Testament, were ever clothed with 
them all. Melchisedec was a king and a priest; 
Moses was a ruler and a prophet; Jeremiah was a 
priest and a prophet; David was a king and a prophet; 
but Christ alone was prophet, priest and king. 

It is only necessary further to remark on the answer - 
before us, that Christ did and does execute these seve- 
ral offices, both in his estate of humiliation on earth, 
and in his state of exaltation in heaven. Having done 
on earth whatever these offices here required, he has 
gone_to heaven, there to sustain them in the kingdom 
and temple of God above. The manner in which this 
is done, is explained in the three following answers; 
to the first of which we now proceed. 

‘Christ executeth the office of a prophet, in reveal- 
ing to us, by his word and Spirit, the will of God for 
our salvation.” 

The office of a prophet is, to reveal and teach the 
counsel and will of God. Of the nature of prophecy 
in general, it would lead me too far from the subject 
immediately before us, to speak particularly. Yet it 
is an important subject in itself, and does not occur 
again in the very compendious system of theology 
given in the Catechism. In Buck’s Theological Dic- 
tionary, a work to which you may easily have access, 
under the word prophecy, you will find an extremely 
well written article, which I would recommend to 
your careful perusal. In the mean time, some leading 
ideas on the subject will naturally mingle themselves 
in the discussion before us. 
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We owe it entirely to our Lord Jesus Christ, in his 
prophetic character, that we have a Bible. ‘He exe- 
cutes the office of a prophet, (says the Catechism,) by 
revealing to us the will of God for our salvation,” in 
the first place, “by his word.” The Holy Spirit, the 
third Person in the adorable Trinity, is the immediate 
agent in making prophetic communications inwardly 
to the minds of men. Hence says the apostle Peter, 
“The prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man; but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” But the blessed Spirit, who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son, is specially con- 
sidered, in this work, as the Spirit of Christ. This 
is expressly taught, or affirmed, by the very apostle 
just quoted. Attend carefully to the following pas- 
sage. “Of which salvation the prophets have in- 
quired and searched diligently, who prophesied of the 
grace which should come unto you: searching what, 
or what manner of time, the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 
Here we see that it was the Spirit of Christ, which 
was in those holy men of God, who, in old time, spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

You must observe that there have been three dis- 

ensations of the covenant of grace, the Patriarchal, the 
Mosaic, and the Christian. Revelations were made to 
prophets and holy men, from the very time of the first 
apostasy. We are not told of the precise manner in 
which a communication was made of the threatening 
and doom pronounced on the tempter, nor of the 
gracious intimation given to our first parents imme- 
diately after the fall, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head. Yet we are explicitly 
informed of the fact, that these communications were 
made; and we have reason to believe, as already ob- 
served, that the faith of our first parents in the intima- 
tion of a Messiah to come, was effectual to their 
salvation. We are expressly informed, in the New 
Testament, that Enoch, the seventh from Adam, was 
a prophet; and a part of his prophecy, or the subject 
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of it, 1s given us. Divine communications, after this, 
were made to Noah, to Melchisedec, to Abraham, to 
Isaac, to Jacob, to Joseph, and, it is probable, to 
several others, till the time of Moses. 

Moses was the most eminent prophet of the dispen- 
sation to which he has given name. He wrote the 
first five books of the Bible, which, from their number, 
are denominated the Pentateuch. He has given us 
the history of the creation, of the fall of man, of the 
antediluvian world, and of the church up to his own 
time. It is of no consequence to know, if it were pos- 
sible to know, which it is not, how much of this early 
history Moses might be able to give from authentic 
tradition; which, before the use of letters and during 
the long lives of the antediluvians, was doubtless much 
more accurate than with us at present. That much 
of these things was then known by tradition to others, 
as well as to Moses, there is no reason to question. 
But we are sure that the history of the creation itself 
could not be known to any mortal, but by a revelation 
from God. And if revealed, as it no doubt was, to 
Adam, Moses, who wrote under the guidance of in- 
spiration, was preserved from all error, in the account 
he gave both of this and of subsequent events. Ir 
whatever manner his information was acquired, 
whether by tradition or revelation, or both, the por- 
tion that has come down to us was just as much as 
God saw meet to be put on record. The whole, I re- 
peat, was at least verified by an unerring revelation to 
Moses; so that all errors of tradition, if errors there 
were, were corrected; and an account free from all 
inaccuracy, was thus secured, for the use of the 
church to the end of time. 

After Moses there was a succession of prophets, 
with some intervals, between the death of one and the 
appearance of another, till the time of Malachi; which 
was about four hundred years before the birth of 
Christ. Prophecy then ceased, till the time of John 
the Baptist. > 

In so common a book as Cruden’s Concordance, 

mder the word prophet you may find an account of 
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‘the order and times in which the prophets of the Old 
Testament appeared, and of the standing, as to autho- 
rity, which they had among the Jews. On these 
topics, therefore, I shall not dwell. It may be proper 
however to remark, that there was a variety of ways 
in which prophetic communications were made to 
prophets, in every age. Sometimes it was by super- 
natural appearances, either of angels, as in the case of 
Abraham, Lot and Manoah; or of other accompany- 
ing miracles, as in the case of Elijah and others. 
Sometimes by an audible voice, as in the case of 
Moses at Mount Sinai, and of Samuel and Elijah, in 
other circumstances. Sometimes by extraordinary 
visions, as in the cases of Ezekiel, and the Apostle 
John. Sometimes by dreams, as in the case of Daniel 
and others. And most frequently of all, by inward 
illumination, and impulses. 

No one will question that it is competent to the 
Deity, both to communicate his mind and will to his 
intelligent creatures, and to make them perfectly as- 
sured of the fact, so assured as to be under no danger 
and no possibility of deception. And all this was ac- 
tually done in the case of all the ancient prophets. 
In whatever manner they obtained it, they had, it is 
manifest, certain knowledge that what they delivered 
was a message from God. 

The testimony to be given to others that an indi- 
vidual spake under divine direction, consisted in work- 
ing a miracle, or else in such a weight of previous un- 
exceptionable character, or of public prophetic office 
for which numbers were educated in schools estab- 
lished for the purpose, as to leave no reasonable doubt 
that the message was indeed from God. 

It may be proper to observe further, that almost 
the whole of the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations 
were, in a sense, prophetic. My meaning is, that the 
persons, types, symbols, and sacrifices of those dis- 
pensations, foreshowed the Saviour, and his character 
and work; that they as well as prophecy, were cal- 
culated and intended, not only to give assurance of 
the advent of Christ, but also to teach what he was tc 
do and to effect. 
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At length Christ himself, the great propnet of his 
church appeared in the world; and spake as never 
man spake. Yet he recorded nothing with his own 
hand. The only authentic information we have that 
he ever wrote, relates to the fact that “he stooped 
down and wrote with his finger on the ground.” But 
the faithful record of many of his discourses and doc- 
trines, as well as of his public acts and miracles, is 
given us by the four evangelists, under the guidance 
of the Spirit of infallible truth. 

After the death of Christ, Luke, who wrote the gos- 
pel which bears his name, penned also the Acts of the 
Apostles, containing a short history of the establishment 
of the primitive church. And several of the apostles, 
among the chief of whom was Paul, the great apostle 
of the Gentiles, gave a far more full and extensive 
exposition and detail of the Christian doctrines and 
principles, than it was proper to give during the life 
of our Redeemer. Some have been disposed to con- 
sider the writings of the evangelists, as of higher 
authority than those of the authors of the epistles. 
But there is no ground whatever for this distinction: 
all are of equal authority, for all were equally given 
by a plenary inspiration. 

Last of all, we have the Revelation made to St. 
John: in which a prophetic view is exhibited of the 
state of the Church, to the very end of time. At the 
close of this book an intimation is given, accompanied 
with an awful commination, that the canon of Scrip- 
ture is complete; from which nothing is to be sub- 
tracted, and to which nothing is to be added. All sub- 
sequent pretensions to prophecy, therefore, are false 
and vain. Christ, as the great prophet of his Church 
has, in that sacred book, rue srsix, revealed aii that 
is necessary to salvation, and will never make an 
addition. And remember, my young friends that, as 
it all came from him, so it all points tohim. “The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” . He 
is the centre of all, and to lead us savingly to the 
knowledge and enjoyment of him, is the design of all. 
But in order to this, be careful to remember that you 
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must be taught inwardly by the Spirit of Christ, as 
well as outwardly by his word. You perceive that 
this the Catechism distinctly affirms and inculcates. 
It affirms that Christ, as the great prophet of his 
Church, not only reveals his word for salvation, but 
that he also reveals it to us by his Spirit. The mean- 
ing is, not that he gives us personally any new revela- 
tion, but that he reveals to our hearts effectually, the 
spiritual import of the revelation contained in the 
Bible. To look, therefore, on the one hand, for any 
new revelation, is rank enthusiasm or presumption. 
And to expect, on the other, that the revelation given 
will save our souls, till it is effectually set home by 
the Spirit who indited it, is ruinous self-sufficiency and 
delusion. 

The Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration the sacred 
Scriptures were penned, opens the eyes of the human 
understanding to perceive the moral glory, beauty and 
excellence of divine truth, beyond any attainment ever 
made by mere learning or study, without this heavenly 
aid. The same Almighty agent also gives divine 
truth, when thus perceived, a transforming influence 
on the heart, agreeably to our Saviour’s intercessory 
prayer, “ Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word 
is truth.” “The entrance of thy words,” says the 
Psalmist, “ giveth light; it giveth understanding to the 
simple.” Under the influence of the Holy Spirit, in- 
wardly revealing the truths of sacred Scripture to the 
minds of men, the gospel method of salvation is seen 
to be so suitable, so excellent, so complete, so worthy 
of God, and so desirable to the sinner, that language. 
can scarcely express the perceptions which are then 
entertained; and the heart, at the same time, is most 
powerfully, but most sweetly persuaded, inclined and 
enabled, to fall in with and embrace the offered grace 
of the gospel. At different times, the various parts 
and passages of Scripture are thus presented to the 
view of the mind; and with such evidence, force, and 
fitness to the wants of the believer, that the most happy 
practical effects are produced. Practical Christians, 
indeed, are those only who are acquainted with these 
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blessed effects of revealed truth, effects which, after 
all reasoning, afford the fullest and most gratifying 
and satisfying conviction, that the source whence they 
are derived must be divine, that the Scriptures are 
given by the inspiration of God. On the whole then, 
my dear youth, expect no new revelation, nor credit 
any pretences that such a revelation has been receiv- 
ed; but earnestly and constantly look to God, to re- 
veal savingly in your understandings and hearts, by 
the power of his Spirit, the revelation which he has 
caused to be recorded in the sacred volume. 

In concluding what I have to offer on this topic, it 
may be proper. just to mention, that in reading pious 
writers on the subject of experimental religion, you 
will probably sometimes meet with the record of in- 
ward impressions, urging them to duty. In all such 
cases, it must be understoood that the duty to which 
they were urged, was one clearly warranted by the 
written word. Otherwise, the impression must be 
regarded as altogether fond and delusive. The divine 
Spirit may, and certainly does, incline and draw us 
to the practice of Scripture truth, but never to. any 
thing which is contrary to that truth, or inconsistent 
with it. 

In concluding this lecture let me exhort you, 

1. To meditate, with lively gratitude to God, on his 
great goodness in revealing to us his mind and will 
in “ the lively oracles” of inspiration. Without these, 
all history shows that mankind, however otherwise 
improved or enlightened, have uniformly been poly- 
theists and idolaters. How thankfully then ought we 
to receive those blessed communications, which a 
gracious God has been pleased to make by his Son, 
through his own blessed Spirit, communications rela- 
tive to his own nature and will, the manner in which 
we may worship him acceptably, the whole duty 
which he requires of us, the way of return to him 
through the intervention of a Redeemer, and the cer- 
tainty of eternal happiness beyond the grave, to all 
who truly accept and rely on Christ, as he is freely 
offered in the gospel. The world witnesses no com- 
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bination of folly, ingratitude and impiety, equal to that 
which is manifested by those who cast from them with 
contempt the unspeakable gift of God, the volume of 
his revealed will. Be it yours, my dear youth, to act 
a wiser and a better part. Reverence profoundly, 
and study diligently and carefully, those “holy Scrip- 
tures which are able to make you wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” In ordinary 
circumstances, let no day of your life pass without 
reading a portion of these Scriptures, attentively and 
devoutly. Make them, in all cases, the man of your 
counsel, and endeavour to govern your conduct and 
your feelings by their sacred dictates. 

2. Learn from what you have heard, to accompany 
the perusal of the Scriptures with earnest prayer for 
the influences of that Holy Spirit by whom they were 
indited; that the truths they contain may enter your 
understandings and your hearts with a saving efficacy. 
Believe me, it is the want of this, which is the reason 
that some knowledge of the Bible, in many instances 
a very considerable intellectual knowledge, is en- 
tirely unproductive of the fruits of holiness, the great 
end for which God has revealed his will, and to attain 
which should be our main purpose in becoming fami- 
liar with it. Revealed truth, like other truth, may 
enlarge our intellectual stores, without having much, 
or any influence, on the moral powers of our minds, 
on the conscience and the affections. To produce 
this effect, there must be, if I may so express it, a 
second revelation. The Holy Spirit, agreeably to the 
distinct intimation of the Saviour himself,—the great 
prophet of his church,—must “take of the things which 
are his, and show them unto us;” must bring home the 
truths which relate to him, and to our eternal well 
being, with a light and a transforming energy, which 
shall render us “new creatures in Christ Jesus.” Pray 
for this in the devout daily reading of your Bibles,— 
for I verily believe that this practice was never long 
continued without the most sensible benefit; never per- 
sisted in, without being ultimately productive of that 
faith, the end of which is the salvation of the soul. 
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LECTURE XXII. 


HOW DOTH CHRIST EXECUTE THE OFFICE OF A PRIEST? 


Tue subject of the ensuing lecture is the answer to the 
twenty-fifth question of our Catechism, which is thus 
expressed— 

“Christ executeth the office of a Priest, in his once 
offering up of himself a sacrifice, to satisfy divine justice, 
and reconcile us to God; and in making continual in- 
tercession for us.” ; 

My dear youth, no part of theological truth is more 
closely connected with what is essential to our salva- 
tion, than the priestly office of Christ, the subject 
which is now before us. Give it therefore your most 
serious attention. 

“A priest is a public person, who, in the name of 
the guilty, deals with an offended God, for reconcilia- 
tion by sacrifice, which he offers to God upon an 
altar, being thereto called of God that he may be 
accepted. No man taketh this honour unto him- 
self, but he that was called of God, as was Aaron.’’* 
Thus, under the Mosaic dispensation, the high priest, 
in performing his most sacred duties, was the repre- 
sentative of all the tribes of Israel; and in token of 
it, he was commanded to bear their names on the 
shoulders of the ae and on the breast-plate of 
judgment upon his heart, whenever he should go into 
the holy place, “for a memorial before the Lord con- 
tinually.” 

In’ all this, the legal high priest was nothing more 
than a type of Christ, the true high priest of his church, 
who appears before God in the name of sinners, to 
make reconciliation for them; and who, in this trans- 
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action, bears, as it were, the names of his people on 
his heart. 

You will particularly observe that it is not a mere 
inference made by me, or by any other fallible man, 
that the ancient priesthood was truly and circum- 
stantially typical of Christ. The infallible words of 
inspiration, in the plainest manner, declare and explain 
this truth. They show in detail, how those ancient 
institutions “are a shadow of good things to come, 
but that the body is of Christ.” This is especially and 
largely done in the epistle to the Hebrews, where the 
inspired writer shows the superiority of the antitype 
to the type—of Christ, as a priest, over all who sus- 
tained that office in the Mosaic ritual. Now, in rela- 
tion to this superiority, there are a number of im- 
portant particulars, which it may be proper cursorily 
to mention. 

1. The superiority of his nature and person. The 
Jewish priests were but mere men; He was “the true 
God and eternal life”’ They were sinful men, and 
needed to offer “first for themselves, and then for the 
people;” He had no sins of his own, but was “ holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners.” 

2. Christ was superior to the ancient priests in the 
manner of his investiture, or installation. “Those 
priests were made without an oath; but Christ with 
an oath, by him that said unto him, The Lord sware, 
and will not repent, thou art a priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchisedec. By so much is Jesus made 
a surety of a better testament.” Being thus invested 
with the priestly office, by the oath of the eternal 
Father, the most solemn and affecting assurance was 
given of his being accepted, in whatever he should do 
in that office for the salvation of his people. 

3. The efficacy and perfection of the sacrifice offered 
by our Redeemer, made it infinitely superior to those 
sacrifices which were but types of his. “It is not 
possible, (says the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews,) that the blood of bulls and of goats should 
take away sins. But this man, after he had offered 
one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right 
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hand of God. By that one sacrifice, he hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified.” 

4. The superiority of the priestly office of Christ, is 
manifested in its unchangeableness and perpetuity. 
“They truly (says the sacred writer last quoted) were 
many priests, because they were not suffered to con- 
tinue, by reason of death: But this man, because he 
continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. 
For he testifieth, Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec.” Of Melchisedec you know 
that it is said, “he had neither beginning of days nor 
end of life;” the meaning of which is, that no account 
is given us of his birth and parentage, nor of his death. 
But he was both a king and a priest; and though there 
is no reason to doubt that he died like other men, yet 
as he was an eminent type of Christ in many respects, 
so there was a peculiar resemblance in this, that he 
succeeded to no other priest, and no other succeeded 
to him. Christ has no successor, for “he himself 
abideth a priest continually. He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.” 

As these particulars serve to show the superior 
nature of our Lord’s priestly office, so you will ob- 
serve that they give us a full scriptural warrant, to 
consider our Redeemer as executing that office, in all 
its functions and in all its details. When, therefore, 
we do this, we follow no fancy of our own—we adopt 
no theological or technical fiction, as some would re- 
present it—but deliver sober scriptural doctrine, which 
we are not only permitted, but required to maintain. 

Having made these remarks, I now observe that the 

riestly office of Christ consisted of two parts— 

I. That of expiation. 

II. That of intercession. 

Both of these are distinctly noticed in the answer 
before us, and let us consider each attentively. 

I, Christ has made expiation for sin. The Cate- 
chism expresses it thus, “ he once offered up himself a 
sacrifice, to satisfy divine justice, and reconcile us to 
God.” 

According to this statement, the reason why an ex- 
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piatio.. was necessary lay here, that divine justice re- 
quired a satisfaction, before human guilt could be re- 
mitted. I say before it could be remitted; for among 
all the impossibilities that can be imagined, none is 
greater than that God should deny himself; or act 
contrary to one of his essential attributes, which is 
the same thing. 

We presume not to say indeed, that it was not pos- 
sible for the Deity to provide for the salvation of man, 
in any other way than precisely that which he actually 
chose. We hold it to be presumptuous in worms 
of the dust, thus to pronounce on the resources and 
will of the infinite Jehovah. But we do say that jus- 
tice is an essential attribute of God, and that if this 
attribute forbade the pardon of human guilt without 
an atonement or expiation, we cannot otherwise con- 
ceive than that the thing was strictly impossible. 
And I think the Scripture doctrine clearly is, that the 
divine justice did absolutely forbid pardon without an 
atonement. There have indeed been those who have 
admitted the atonement of Christ, and yet have chosen 
to say, that God might have remitted sin without an 
expiation, and without an impeachment of any attri- 
bute of his nature. But would it not then follow that 
the sufferings and death of Christ were, if not an abso- 
lute superfluity, yet something that might have been 
dispensed with? Now if we consider how awful and 
extensive those sufferings were; and if especially we 
take into view the prayer of Christ in his agony, thrice 
repeated; “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me,” it seems to me that we are not at liberty to 
suppose that these sufferings, in the actual circum- 
stances of the case, were avoidable, in consistency 
with the divine honour. Would the God of mercy 
have laid all he did on his only begotten and well be- 
loved Son, if it had not been absolutely indispensable ? 
Would not the Saviour’s prayer have been answered, 
had his own condition “if it be possible,” been admis- 
sible?’ Did not the Father virtually say, in not re- 
moving the cup, “it is not possible; the cup cannot be 
removed, and justice be sustained.” Truly it appears 
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so tome. “Die he, or justice must.” Yes, he died 
to satisfy Divine justice, violated and set at nought by 
the sin of man. The angels had sinned, and justice 
drove them quick to hell: and when man sinned, jus- 
tice would have lost its character, it would have 
ceased to be justice, if it had not demanded the same 
penalty for the second transgression, which had been 
equitably inflicted for the first. Justice did demand it, 
and man must have endured the penalty of death, 
the denounced and stipulated penalty of the violated 
law, if Christ had not undertaken for him, borne: the 
penalty, and satisfied justice fully in his behalf. 

Christ being a person of infinite dignity and worth, 
his awful and inconceivable sufferings, for a short 
period, made as great a display, nay, I think a much 
greater and more fearful display of justice, than if the 
guilty party had been immediately doomed to endless 
perdition. This, therefore, was the device of God for 
saving man; this the astonishing undertaking of Christ 
in our behalf. It was not competent to any created 
being to conceive such a plan; nor to propose it, if it 
could have been conceived. It had been infinite pre- 
sumption in any creature, to propose that the eternal 
Son of God should take the law place of a guilty 
worm. But with God it was competent both to con- 
ceive and to execute this device: a device in which 
all the divine attributes are preserved entire, rendered 
perfectly harmonious, and displayed more illustriously 
than in all his other works. 

The objections which have been raised against the 
equity of inflicting the penalty due to sin on an inno- 
cent Saviour, and against the propriety of his even 
consenting to suffer in the place of the guilty, have 
always, I must say, appeared to me perfectly idle. 
The objections go directly to subvert the doctrine of 
the atonement altogether. If established they would 
leave nothing that could with propriety be called an 
atonement. Now if no other account could be given 
of the doctrine of substitution, but that it is plainly re- 
vealed in Scripture, this would be enough; and we 
do believe that thus it is revealed, as the plan of in- 
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finite wisdom and mercy for our salvation. The ways 
ot God, are in all cases, but imperfectly understood by 
us; and when we know from his nature, that he can 
do nothing wrong, it ill becomes us to object against 
his method of providing for our salvation, because-we 
cannot perfectly reconcile it to our notions of pro- 
priety, or run an exact parallel between it and the 
transactions which take place among men. I am of 
the opinion that in this transaction there was, indeed, 
much which was swi generis, of a nature peculiar to 
itself, and which cannot have a perfect parallel in 
human transactions: and 1 must for ever protest 
against trying a doctrine of pure and plain revelation 
at the bar of human reason. If God has spoken, let 
man be silent and adore. His word we know is per- 
fect truth, however his ways may be unsearchable. 
Whatever is not unsearchable, wants, as we have 
heretofore observed, one of the usual signatures of the 
ways of God. And to set up philosophical reasonings, 
in opposition to any thing appearing and claiming to 
be from “God, is folly in the abstract. The office of 
reason and philosophy here is, to examine the evidence, 
whether the claim be just. If not, reject it; if it be, 
and we cannot explain it, we have only to confess our 
ignorance and weakness. This is reason and true 
philosophy. 

Still I think it not difficult to answer most of the 
cavils of objectors to the doctrine of substitution; and 
this too, without going much beyond their own prin- 
ciples; so far I mean as equity is concerned. Since 
they are so zealous for equity, let them tell us, where 
would be the equity of the divine government in per- 
mitting Christ to suffer the inconceivable torments he 
did; torments far, far beyond those of the martyrs, or 
of any other victim of human malice; for none of 
them sweat blood. Where, we ask, was the equity of 
this, if he had no guilt, either actual or imputed? 
Actual guilt, they say with us, he had none. Imputed 
guilt, we say, was the cause of his sufferings. But 
they affirm there was also none of this; and thus they 
leave him to suffer, beyond any human being, without 
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guilt, actual or imputed. Is this reconcilable with the 
justice-and equity, to say nothing of the goodness and 
mercy of God? 

Again, much is said against the equity of punish- 
ing an innocent person, in place of the guilty. We 
readily admit, that to take an innocent person by 
force, and punish him for the guilty, is gross iniquity. 
But does this at all apply to the case before us? The 
objectors themselves know that it does not. Christ 
not only consented, but voluntarily chose, to make 
himself a substitute in the case contemplated: and 
when a great public good is to be produced by offer- 
ing and accepting such a substitute, there is nothing 
in justice, or in any proper consideration or motive, 
to prevent it. Hostages are always given and taken 
on this principle. Surety for debt rests precisely on 
the same ground. Nay, the actions performed on this 
principle, have been considered as among the most 
illustrious of all,in moral magnanimity. Such was 
that, so often alluded to on this subject, of the prince 
of antiquity, who executed a part of the penalty of a 
law on himself, that he might at once preserve the 
law inviolable, and yet save in part his offending son: 
and such is that of all the individuals who have de- 
voted themselves to death for the good of their coun- 
try. How infinitely beyond these, was the act of the 
Saviour, in devoting himself to temporary death, to 
deliver myriads of immortal beings from eternal death! 

Besides, it should be remembered that the Saviour 
had such a power over his own life, as no mere mortal 
ever possessed. This power over his human life, he 
in fact exercised, not only in laying it down, but also 
in taking it up again. ‘This, you will remember, he 
explicitly asserts; “ No man taketh it from me, but I 
lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again.” In this respect, 
no man can be a parallel with Christ. 

On the whole then, it appears that there was nothing 
contrary to equity, justice, or reason, in Christ making 
himself a vicarious offering for sinners, to satisfy di- 
vine justice in their behalf. 
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Consider now, that as the priestly office of Christ 
excelled that of others who sustained it, in several 
Remy Mae already noticed, so likewise in this—that 
1e was in himself, priest, sacrifice, and altar, all in 
one. 

1. He acted as priest in offering this sacrifice. The 
Scripture is explicit in stating, that Christ offered up 
himself. As priest, he presented himself as the vic- 
tim for sacrifice. “For if the blood of bulls and of 
goats, and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the un- 
clean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh; how 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your consciences from dead works to serve the 
living God?” 

2. Christ was the sacrifice, as well as the priest. 
“He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself. Even Christ our passover is sacrificed for 
us. Without shedding of blood there is no remission.” 
It was, you will observe, the human nature of Christ 
alone, which suffered in making this sacrifice. The 
Deity cannot suffer; and the divine nature in Christ 
therefore suffered nothing. But it is important to re- 
mark, that both parts of his human nature—his body 
and his soul, which were ultimately separated from 
each other—suffered, and were made a sacrifice, in 
this great transaction. His body was subjected to 
great pain and torture. But if this alone had con- 
stituted his suffering, he would have borne it, as others 
have borne it, without a complaint. Indeed, we do 
not read that he ever uttered a single complaint, in 
regard to all his bodily pains, dreadful as they cer- 
tainly were. The sufferings of his soul, were those 
that made him complain. “My soul,” he said, “is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” Those who, 
in describing or contemplating the sufferings of Christ, 
dwell wholly, or chiefly, on what related to his body, 
disregard the statement of facts as given in the Bible. 
A felt sense of the desert of sin; the assaults of the 
powers of darkness on his holy soul; the dereliction of 

is heavenly Father, and the inflictions of divine 
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wrath—these produced his agony—these his prayer 
and his complaint—these his exclamation, “My God! 
my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” Thus Christ, 
in his human nature—in his body and his soul—was 
made, as it were, a burnt sacrifice for sin. 

3. He was the altar, as well as the sacrifice and the 

riest. His divine nature was the altar which sanc- 
tified the gift. It sustained the human nature, which, 
but for this, would have sunk, long before it did. 
The divine nature sustained the human as the imper- 
ishable materials of an altar sustain the fire, till the 
sacrifice is completed or consumed. And the Saviour 
died voluntarily at last. He dismissed his own soul 
from his body. When he had endured all that the 
law and justice of God required, he said, “It is finish- 
ed, and gave up the ghost.” The divine nature it 
also was, that gave an infinite dignity and value to 
this sacrifice of Christ; so as to render it of complete 
efficacy to make a full atonement for the sins of all his 
people. 

Thus, my dear children, did our adorable Redeemer 
make an expiation for the sins of men. May it be, 
that your sins and mine were there atoned for! 

In consequence of this expiation, God is perfectly 
reconcilable to guilty man. All the demands of his 
justice are completely satisfied, for the sins of every 
soul that in faith rests for pardon on this great atone- 
ment, and on this alone. Here is all our hope. O, 
let us not cast it from us! Now that “mercy and 
truth have met together, righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other”—now that the way is clearly open 
for reconciliation with God, shall we neglect to seek 
reconciliation? Shall we dash the cup of salvation 
from us’ God forbid! 

II. The second part of Christ’s priestly office is in- 
tercession. ‘He ever liveth,” saith an apostle, “to 
make intercession for us.” “We have an advocate 
with the Father,” says another apostle, “ Jesus Christ 
the righteous.” As the priests daily, under the Mosaic 
dispensation, offered sacrifices and prayers for the 
people, and as the high priest once a year, on the 
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great day of atonement, entered for the same purpose 
ito the holy of holies; so Christ, after offering his one 
perfect sacrifice for sin, has entered into heaven, there 
to appear in the presence of God, to plead its efficacy 
in behalf of all his people; and to present their prayers 
perfumed with his merits, to the eternal Father. ‘The 
Father himself loves his people, and is infinitely dis- 
posed to confer on them every needful good. But 
man is a sinner, and to approach the God whom his 
sins have offended through an intercessor, is a con- 
stant recognition of a sinful character; and as such, 
it is an order useful to man, as well as honourable to 
the majesty of God. It also honours the Son of God, 
as it shows that all which sinners receive is given on 
his account; and it likewise endears him highly to all 
the redeemed. These purposes we can perceive that 
it serves, and it may answer other ends, at present 
unknown to us. 

Christ is a powerful, prevalent, intercessor. He is 
never denied. Here on earth he could say to his 
Father, “I know that thou hearest me always.” Nay, 
his intercession is to be regarded as the expression of 
his own will; for not only is he always one in will 
with the Father, but, in virtue of what he has done, 
he has a covenant right to express his will, in regard 
to his people. ‘Thus in his last intercessory prayer on 
earth, (the best exemplar of his intercession in heaven,) 
he says, “Father, J will that they also whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am; that they may be- 
hold my glory which thou hast given me.” He inter- 
cedes for the conversion of his people, while they are 
yet estranged from God, and is answered. He inter- 
cedes for their restoration, when they wander. He 
intercedes that their faith may not fail, as in the case 
of Peter, to whom he said, “I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not.” He intercedes for each of 
them personally and individually; for of all that the 
Father hath given him, will he lose none. 

Of the precise mode or manner in which the inter- 
cession of Christ in heaven is carried on, we are not 
informed in the sacred Scriptures; and on every topic 
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on which Scripture is silent, it is best for us to form 
no decisive opinion; although we may reverently ex- 
press what appears to us most probable. We know 
that our blessed Saviour is glorified in body and in 
soul, and in this form is set down “on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high.” And as he used words in 
his intercessory prayer on earth, and employed them, 
after his resurrection, in his conversations with his 
apostles; and after his ascension, in addressing Paul at 
his conversion; it has been thought probable by some, 
that his intercession before the throne on high, may, 
on certain occasions at least, be made in words. 
However this may be—and very eminent men have 
been divided in opinion on the subject—it is agreed on 
all hands, that his appearance in heaven, in that body 
in which he suffered on earth for his people, is virtu- 
ally a perpetual intercession with the Father, in their 
behalf. It is expressly declared in Scripture, that 
“Christ is entered into heaven itself, now to appear in 
the presence of God for us;” and the presence there 
of that glorified body in which remain the prints of the 
nails and of the spear, and of that sacred head which 
was crowned with thorns, and of those holy lips which 
expressed his agony in the garden and on the cross; 
the very presence of these, speaks and pleads beyond 
all the eloquence of words, whether of men or of an- 
gels. An illustration of this from a historical fact is 

iven by Doddridge, in his sermon on the intercession 
of Christ, in the following passage :— 

“ Now this appearance of Christ in heaven, which is 
expressed by his standing in the midst of the throne, 
as a lamb that had been slain, may properly be 
called a virtual intercession. There is a language in 
that circumstance, more forcible than in any words 
that we can imagine. This is happily illustrated by 
the pious Mr. Flavel, by the story of Amyntas and 
fEschylus, as AXlian relates it. A%schylus was con- 
demned to death by the Athenians, and was just going 
to be led to execution. His brother Amyntas had 
signalized himself in the service of his country ; and 
on the day of a most illustrious victory, in a great 
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measure obtained by his means, had lost his hand. 
He came into the court just as his brother was con- 
demned, and without saying any thing, drew the 
stump of his arm from under his garment, and held it 
up in their sight; and the historian tells us, ‘ that when 
the judges saw this mark of his sufferings, they re- 
membered what he had done, and discharged his 
brother, though he had forfeited his life.’ Thus does 
Christ, our dear elder brother, silently, but powerfully, 
plead for our forfeited lives: and such is the happy 
consequence. His Father looks on the marks of his 
sufferings, and remembers what he has done; and in 
this sense His blood is continually speaking better things 
than the blood of Abel. We have an advocate with the 
Father, who is also the propitiation for our sins. 

You may perhaps be ready to think that this illus- 
tration is hardly suitable to the subject of Christ’s in- 
tercession; and truly there is no transaction among 
men that can pretend to compare with it, either in 
dignity or interest. But the inspired penmen them- 
selves do not hesitate to illustrate heavenly things by 
those which are earthly. And the condescension of 
God, in thus accommodating himself to our capacities 
and apprehensions, only makes a more powerful de- 
mand on our admiration and love. No thought can 
be more interesting and delightful to an humble and 
self emptied sinner, than that he has in heaven a 
friend, an advocate, an intercessor, who is “touched 
with the feeling of his infirmities ;” who knows, better 
than he knows himself, all his desires and perplexities ; 
and who will make effectual prayer.of every petition 
that he offers, before the throne of God on high. 

From a consideration of the priestly office of Christ, 
let me exhort you, 1. To reflect seriously on the evil 
of sin. Who can estimate the intrinsic malignity and 
ill desert of that evil, for which divine justice could 
not be satisfied, but by an expiation which required, 
in order to its being made, the inconceivable sufler- 
ings and ignominious death of the Son of God him- 
self? And O my young friends! if “these things 
were done in the green tree, what shall be done in 
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the dry!” If the immaculate Saviour suffered as he 
did, only when standing in place of the guilty, how 
will the soul of the sinner himself suffer, when divine 
justice shall exact from him its full demand, for all 
his personal transgressions! And this exaction will 
surely be made, of every sinner who dies without a 
personal interest in that great atonement which Christ 
Jesus has made, made for the benefit of those, and 
those only, who by faith are united to him, before the 
day of grace is for ever closed by death. You are by 
nature and by practice sinners; and from each of you 
personally, this exaction will be made, if not pre- 
vented by a flight to Christ, and a reliance on his 
merits alone for pardon and salvation. \ Fidelity to 
your souls and my own, requires that I plainly warn, 
as now I do, those of you who have not yet embraced 
the Saviour, that the accumulated guilt of all your 
transgressions rests upon you; and that if not 
speedily removed by the atoning blood of Christ, it 
will press you down to a perdition hopeless and 
eternal. Therefore 

2. Be urged to make no delay in availing your- 
selves of that merciful provision, which a gracious 
God has made for your deliverance from all the con- 
sequences of sin; and for raisng you to all the happi- 
ness and the glory, which the once suffering but now 
exalted Redeemer will bestow, on all those whom he 
has bought with his precious blood. The priestly 
office of Christ is full of terror, as you have seen, on 
the one hand; but it is equally full of persuasion and 
encouragement on the other. By that one offering 
which the Lord Jesus has made of himself, he has 
opened the way for the very chief of sinners to return 
to God, with an assurance that, for the sake of the 
atoning and interceding Saviour, all their offences 
shall be freely cancelled ; and all the blessings and be- 
nefits of his purchase be made over to them. What 
an encouragement is here to press into the kingdom 
of God! For the guilty and condemned, an all-suffi- 
cient surety is provided, who invites, and urges, and 
commands them to come to him, and receive, as his 
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free gift, pardon, salvation, and eternal life. He stands 
before the throne of the Sovereign of heaven and 
earth, whose justice he has fully satisfied, to plead his 
own merits, in behalf of every penitent and returning 
sinner. His intercession makes effectual prayer of 
every petition which they believingly offer in his 
name. O confess your sins, with a sincere and con- 
trite heart! Take to yourselves the charge of guilt 
with all its aggravations, and without attempting pal- 
liation. You are completely guilty, and entirely un- 
done in yourselves. But there is a complete salva- 
tion provided for you in Christ. Renounce your own 
righteousness with abhorrence, and with gratitude un- 
speakable, accept of his. Send up your cries through 
his prevalent intercession, for the Holy Spirit, to re- 
hew you in the temper of your minds—to work in 
your hearts that faith which shall form an indissoluble 
bond of union between him and your souls, and insure 
to you, ere long, an admission to his blissful presence 
in the mansions of eternal purity and peace. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 


HOW DOTH CHRIST EXECUTE THE OFFICE OF A xine! 


‘“‘Curist executeth the office of a king, in subduing us 
to himself, in ruling and defending us, and in re- 
straining and conquering all his and our enemies.” 

I have heretofore had occasion to show, that the 
kingly office of Christ is plainly taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. To this office he was ordained or ap- 
pointed, even from everlasting. It is the general 
opinion of orthodox divines, that to him the personifi- 
cation of Wisdom refers, which we find in the 8th 
chapter of the book of Proverbs, where it is said, soy 
was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or 
ever the earth was.” It is clearly the doctrine of 
Scripture, that the universe was created by Christ, 
and for him; and that he is made “head over all 
things to the church.” “By him (says the apostle) 
were all things created that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all 
things were created by him and for him. And he is 
before all things, and by him all things consist. And 
he is the head of the body, the church.” 

Thus it appears that Christ Jesus is the sovereign 
Lord of creation, and exercises his dominion with a 
special reference to his church and people. From the 
nature of the case, he could not exercise his kingly 
office as a part of his mediatorial character and work, 
till after the fall of our first parents. Till there were 
sinners and rebels against God, there was no room for 
the functions of a Mediator. But immediately after 
the fall, the kingly office of Christ, as Mediator between 
God and man, began to be exercised. The promise 
was then made, that the Seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head—a promise to be fulfilled in 
the exercise of divine and sovereign power, which 
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was to be manifested by Christ, as the King of his 
church. 

The throne of this mighty potentate, this King of 
Zion, is in heaven. The lamb that “is in the midst of 
the throne, (says St. John, speaking of heaven,) shall 
feed his people, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters.” This is now a tarone of grace to 
his people, to which they are invited to approach with 
a holy boldness, “that they may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need.” This throne, at 
the consummation of all things, shall be placed in the 
visible aerial heavens; it shall be set as a throne of 
judgment for angels and men, and they shall stand 
before it, to receive from Christ the award of life or 
death eternal. 

Even now, the king of Zion sways his sceptre with 
resistless efficacy, both over his friends and foes. The 
gospel is the sceptre of his grace, which, accompanied 
by the power of his Spirit, is made effectual, first to 
gather, and afterwards to guide and govern, his own 
people. The power of his anger is that iron sceptre 
whereby he dashes his enemies in pieces, and destroys 
all those who inflexibly refuse his grace. He is called 
in Scripture the “Lord of hosts,” and all the armies in 
heaven, whether saints or angels, obey his commands. 
Nay, Satan and all his host, are not only perfectly un- 
der his control, but are the executioners of his wrath 
on the wicked of this world, who will not have him 
to reign over them. Satan is ready (and he only 
waits for the permission) to inflict on them the judg- 
ments which their crimes invoke. At the bidding of 
the King of Zion, too, the elements of nature, or the 
meanest of the animal or reptile tribes, become the 
scourges of mankind. 

Christ also receives a continual tribute of voluntary 
praise, honour, and glory, from the saints on earth, 
and from both saints and angels in heaven. And he 
levies a tribute of unwilling praise, even on his ene- 
mies: “He maketh the wrath of man to praise him, 
and the remainder of that wrath he restrains.” 

The King of Zion has sometimes made his angels 
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his ambassadors. They delight to do his will. “They 
are all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them that shall be heirs of salvation.” How much we 
owe to their invisible agency, we cannot tell. Both 
under the old and the new dispensation, they went on 
many errands of importance, in the administration of 
the kingdoms of providence and grace. And as they 
are represented as conveying the departed spirit of 
Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that they act as a guard and convoy to heaven, 
of other departed spirits of the just. 

Angels, nevertheless, are not the ordinary ambassa- 
dors of Christ, in his kingdom of grace in our world. 
Not only would their appearance be terrifying, but, 
not sharing in the feelings and infirmities of human 
nature, they would not know the wants of man by ex- 
perience, nor sympathize with him in his afflictions, 
like one of his own kind. In addition to this, the 
thought is suggested by inspiration, that the praise 
will more manifestly be all given to God, when his 
ambassadors are weak and imperfect men themselves, 
like those to whom they are sent. “We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of us.” For these rea- 
sons, when the King of Zion ascended on high, led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men, “he gave 
some apostles, and some prophets, and some evange- 
lists, and some pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edi- 
fying of the body of Christ. Now, then, we are am- 
bassadors for Christ as though God did beseech you 
by us, we pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God.” I must here magnify my office. I should 
fail in my duty to you, my children, if I did not teach 
you to regard every faithful and consistent minister of 
the gospel, in the performance of his official duties, as 
an ambassador of the King of Zion. Such he unques- 
tionably is; and you are bound to regard his messages 
and warnings, as those of the Saviour, in whose name 
he speaks. 

Having now disposed of some detached, but impor- 
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tant circumstances and considerations, relative to the 
kingly office of Christ, let us briefly consider the seve- 
ral clauses of the answer before us, distinctly and in 
order. 

1. Christ, as a king, subdues his people to himself. 
He finds them like the rest of the world, lying in 
wickedness, the captives of Satan and the slaves of 
sin, in bondage to both. He delivers them by the 
instrumentality of his word, applied by the power of 
his Spirit. The word of God is the sword of the 
Spirit. The Spirit of Christ, therefore, is the agent, 
and divine truth the instrument, in the conversion of 
sinners. No other instrument is immediately used but 
divine truth; and no agent can render that truth sav- 
ingly efficacious, but the Holy Spirit. Hence those 
two remarkable passages of Scripture, relative to the 
regeneration or conversion of saints; “ Born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible; by the 
word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever.” 
“Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.’ In 
the first of these passages, you observe that the word 
of God is the seed, or instrumental cause of regenera- 
tion: in the second, after setting aside all human 
agency, God himself is represented as the efficient cause, 
or agent in this great work. The Spirit of Christ 
then, of Christ as the great king and head of his 
church, using the word of God, as the sword in his 
hand, subdues his people to himself. They are made 
“a willing people in the day of his power.” 

The will is principally concerned in this work. ‘The 
people of Christ are not treated as machines. They 
are not driven into his kingdom. They are rendered 
willing ; and they never act more willingly, nor with 
greater freedom, than when they become his subjects. 
He sweetly bows their wills, and draws their atlec- 
tions from obedience and attachment to sin and Satan, _ 
.o supreme love to himself, and a prevalent regard to 
all his requisitions. Thus they are changed, and 
the bias and current of their souls is altered, from 
rebellion to obedience; from sin to holiness. They 
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now are subdued to Christ by the soft, but resistless 
energy of his grace. They “are translated out of the 
kingdom of Satan, into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son.” And although they remain still in the world, 
yet they are not of the world, but true and lively 
members of Christ’s invisible kingdom ; and therefore 
the subjects of hatred with the devoted friends of the 
world, because different from them in temper and 
pursuit. 

Every subject of Christ’s kingdom, puts forth the 
act of a justifying saving faith, as one of the first 
fruits and exercises of that grace which his Spirit im- 
plants. Action presupposes an agent. Saving faith 
is the act or exercise of a new nature, which must 
therefore exist before faith can be exercised. Yet as 
this nature acts as soon as it exists, and acts in the 
exercise of faith, we are no more obliged to separate 
regeneration from faith, than to separate any other 
cause from its necessary and invariable effect. Where 
you find the one, you will certainly find the other. In 
the present case, it is that faith which flows from a 
renewed heart, which embraces the offered Saviour, 
and insures to its possessor all the benefits of his pur- 
chase. By faith wrought in the heart and drawn into 
exercise by the Spirit of Christ, he applies to the soul 
of each of his subjects the whole of his satisfaction 
and benefits. In virtue of this application, all de- 
mands of law and justice are answered fully; the 
happy subject of it receives the complete pardon of 
sin; the spirit of adoption, whereby the law of God is 
obeyed from a principle of love; victory over the 
world ; and eventually over the last enemy, death. 

2. The answer before us states that when Christ, as 
a king, has subdued his people to himself, he after- 
wards “rules and defends them.” 

Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. The sub- 
jects of it are not absolved from their obedience to 
earthly magistrates, but enjoined to render it as a part 
of Christian duty. There is but one exception to this, 
and that is, when the civil ruler requires that which is 
directly contrary to the laws of Christ; in which case 
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we must obey God rather than man, though life itself 
be the forfeiture. On this principle, all the real mar- 
tyrs of the Christian faith have suffered death, 

Christ as a king, rules his people by his laws; by 
which we are to understand his moral laws, a sum- 
mary of which we have in the decalogue, or ten com- 
mandments. In keeping of these commandments, 
his people have a great reward, even at present. 
Christ writes these laws in their hearts, and puts them 
(as the Scripture expresses it) “in their inward parts.” 
They really love these Jaws; and obedience to them 
is not only sweet and delightful in itself, but it also 
secures the testimony of a good conscience toward 
God. For Christ has satisfied the moral law for his 
people, as a covenant of works: and he gives it out 
to them only as a rule of life: by which when they 
conscientiously walk, they have confidence toward 
God, notwithstanding the imperfection which cleaves 
to all they do. 

Christ rules in the hearts of his people, by conquer- 
ing their corruptions for them, and by the grace of 
his Holy Spirit sweetly conforming their wills to his 
own blessed will; and by invigorating, sustaining and 
quickening all their graces. 

Christ as a king, gives laws to his church as a com- 
munity, of which all his people are members. No 
man, or body of men, has any authority to enact a 
single law, rite or ceremony, for the church of Christ. 
He is himself the only lawgiver, and men are only the 
executors of his laws. But when the laws of Christ 
for his church are faithfully executed, in the due ad- - 
ministration of discipline, however a profane and un- 
godly generation may scorn or deride it, they are 
infinitely more dreadful than any civil penalties. What 
his officers thus bind in his name on earth, he binds in 
heaven. 

Christ as a king directs and corrects his people, by 
his providential dispensations. Their whole lot in 
life, whether in wealth or poverty, in prosperity or 
adversity, in honour or dishonour, in joy, or in sorrow, 
is ordered by him. He marks all their path, and 
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directs all that befalls them; and he will assuredly 
make all things work together for their good. He 
chastens or corrects them in covenant faithfulness. 
When they wander from him, or are disobedient to 
him, his chastening rod is laid upon them, to restore 
them to duty and to comfort. Even for the improve- 
ment of their graces, and their general sanctification 
and progress in the divine life, chastisement is fre- 
quently the means employed. “Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth.” But while the Lord corrects, he up- 
holds his people, and often renders the seasons of their 
affliction, the times of the sweetest spiritual consola- 
tion to their souls. 

Christ as a king defends his people. They are ever 
their own most dangerous enemies. Soon would they 
become the prey of their own mistakes, perverseness 
and corruption, if he, by his providence and grace, 
did not defend them. But by his providence he crosses 
those designs that would injure or ruin them, if they 
were not disappointed and defeated. By his grace, 
he keeps “alive within them the spark of holy fire, in 
the midst of an ocean of corruption;” nay, he in- 
creases and kindles it, till it dries up, or consumes, all 
that opposes it. Christ also defends his people against 
ungodly men, and the powers of darkness. This in- 
troduces the 

Third and last clause of the answer before us; “ He 
restrains and conquers all his: and their enemies.” 
Christ has identified himself with his people. They 
compose but one body, of which he is the head, and 
they are the members; and therefore they have of 
course the same friends and the same foes. This af- 
fords to his subjects the most consolatory assurance 
of perfect protection: for their Redeemer and Sove- 
reign is the mighty God of Jacob, and while he reigns 
they must be safe. “If God be for us, who can be 
against us!” 

Because the people of Christ “are not of the world, 
therefore the world hateth them.” Persecution, in 
one form or another, every truly loyal subject of the 
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king of Zion will receive from ungodly men. But 
their Sovereign holds these men perfectly in his hand, 
and restrains and bounds, and defeats their rage, at his 
pleasure. Their power, their swords, their tongues, 
their efforts, are all subject to his control. He will 
not permit them to do his people any real injury. 
They shall live while Christ has work for them to do; 
they shall suffer no more than he pleases to permit; 
all that they do suffer, shall, moreover, but brighten 
their eternal crown; and death itself shall-but bring 
them to his immediate and blissful presence. Over 
death he has himself triumphed, and this last enemy 
he enables them also to vanquish. Often they expire 
with the conqueror’s song, “O death, where is thy 
sting! O grave, where is thy victory! Thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Christ, as a king, especially restrains and bounds the 
malice of Satan, and all the infernal powers. But for 
this restraint, they would speedily destroy his sub- 
jects—for his subjects are in themselves weak, and 
their enemies are strong. The adversary of souls had 
power and subtlety sufficient to destroy sinless man in 
Paradise. But man then stood in his own strength. 
Now every Christian, even the weakest, is under the 
protection of the Lord Jesus; and, therefore, with all 
his imperfections, he is safe. Christ will keep him. 
The adversary cannot go beyond his chain, He may 
tempt, but he cannot compel. He may threaten, but 
he cannot injure. He may terrify, but he cannot de- 
stroy. He is a conquered enemy, and every saint 
shall triumph over him. 

But it is pleasing to think of the conquests which 
the king of Zion is yet to make, by the influence of 
his Spirit and grace, in our guilty world. The empire 
of Satan, since the fall of man, has been extensive 
indeed, and so it continues still. But the period is 
advancing—perhaps it is not far distant—when Satan 
is to be bound, and to deceive the nations no more for 
a thousand years. Then shall the king of Zion ex- 
tend his peaceful and heavenly reign throughout the 
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earth. Nations shall be born in aday. The world 
shall own its Lord and Saviour, from the rising to the 
setting sun. 


“ Swift fly the years, and rise the expected morn! 
Oh, spring to light, auspicious day, be born! 
* * * * * * 


Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise! 
Exalt thy towery tal! and lift thy eyes! 

See a leng race thy spacious courts adorn; 

See future sons and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on every side arise 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies! 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 
And heaped with products of Sabeean springs ! 

For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O’erflow thy courts: the Light himself shall shine 
Revealed, and God’s eternal day be thine! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fixed his word, his saving power remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Mess14u reigns !” 


My dear children, make this king of Zion your 
friend, by sweetly submitting to the sceptre of his 
grace. Then shall you not only behold, but be par- 
takers of all his glory. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 


WHEREIN DID CHRIST’S HUMILIATION consist ? 


“‘Curist’s humiliation consisted in his being born, and 
that in a low condition, made under the law, under- 
going the miseries of this life, the wrath of God, and 
the cursed death of the cross; in being buried, and 
continuing under the power of death for a time.” 

Christ’s humiliation, in general, consisted in his con- 
descending to have that glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was, veiled for a time; by his 
coming into this lower world “in the likeness of sinful 
flesh,” to be “a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.’ You will be careful to observe, that this hu- 
miliation was, in the highest degree, voluntary, on the 
part of Christ. He yielded to it by no constraint. It 
had no other source but his own, and the eternal 
-Father’s self-moved undeserved rove, to lost mankind. 
Let us now consider the several steps of Christ’s 
humiliation, as they are mentioned in the answer. 
“ He was born, and that in a low condition.” It had 
been an unparalleled condescension in Christ, to as- 
sume our nature in any imaginable circumstances. 
How astonishing the stoop for him who was the eternal 
Son of God, happy in the bosom of the Father, the 
Creator and the Lord of all the angelic host, and re- 
ceiving their profoundest homage, to become the Son 
of man, and be made, as to his human nature, of a 
woman! Had he made his entrance into our world 
with all the state, and pomp, and splendour of royalty, 
that condescension had been still ineffable. But how 
are we to conceive of it, when, in place of external 
grandeur and respect, we consider the low condition 
in which he was actually born! His mother, and his 
reputed father were both, it is true, of the most 
honourable descent. They traced their lineage to 
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David and to Abraham; and the genealogy of Christ, 
according to the flesh, is particularly recorded in the 
New Testament, to show that the promises of God to 
those ancient saints, that the Messiah should proceed 
from them, had been strictly and remarkably fulfilled. 
But at the time of our Redemer’s birth, his mother, 
although of royal ancestry, was reduced to such a 
state of obscurity and poverty, that in nature’s most 
trying hour, she could procure no admission to an 
inn. With the cattle of the stall she was obliged to 
seek a refuge. The Son of God was born in a stable, 
and laid in a manger! There it was that he who 
made the worlds, became an infant of days! that he 
whose arm upholds the universe, was wrapped in 
swaddling bands! This was humiliation indeed. 
While this is recollected, never let a poor disciple of 
Jesus either blush or complain. Thus low did the 
Redeemer stoop, to lift up sinners out of the horrible 
pit and the miry clay, into which their sins had 
plunged them. How can we proceed, without stop- 
ping, for a moment, to admire “the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, though he was rich, yet for our 
sakes, became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be made rich,” that we by faith might claim a 
relation to him as our kinsman Redeemer, and say, 
“unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given. He 
is our Immanuel, Gop wirx vs!” 

Our Redeemer, it appears, was subject to his parents 
according to the flesh, during the whole period of his 
minority. He was bred to a laborious occupation. 
He was called the carpenter, and the carpenter’s son. 
Let honest industry never be ashamed of its toils, for 
it is employed only as the Redeemer of the world has 
set the example. 

But the answer states that another part of our 
Lord’s humiliation was, that “he was made under 
the law.” The law, here principally referred to, was 
certainly the moral law. Christ indeed yielded obe- 
dience to all the divine institutions, ceremonial and 
political, as well as moral; because the former of 
these, while they lasted, had the same author as the 
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latter, and were therefore equally obligatory; and he 
declared to his forerunner that it became him to fulfil 
all righteousness. But the ceremonial and political 
institutions of the Jews were temporary; the moral 
law, on the contrary, is of eternal and unceasing obli- 
gation. It was to this that he was made subject, as 
our surety. This was the law given to Adam at his 
creation; and was that on which the covenant of 
works was founded, when he dwelt in paradise. By 
the breach of this law, as a covenant, all mankind 
were brought under the curse. When therefore it is 
said by the apostle (Gal. iv. 4, 5,) ‘God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law,” we must not 
only understand the moral law to be chiefly spoken of, 
but spoken of specially as a covenant of works. We 
have just seen that the object of Christ’s coming was 
to redeem them that were under the law; that is, to 
answer its demands in their place. He did answer its 
demands in their place, and thus the second Adam re- 
paired the ruins of the first. The law has no longer 
any claims upon his believing people, in the form of a 
covenant. But he never fulfilled it for them as a rule 
of life, in any other way than as giving them a perfect 
example of obedience to it. If he had, then Christians 
would be under no obligation to render a personal 
obedience to the moral law. ‘This indeed the gross 
Antinomians have in terms affirmed. But it is only a 
monstrous and impious inference of their own, made 
in direct contradiction of the words of Christ himself. 
“J came not,” said he, “ to destroy the law, but to ful- 
fil it.’ That it was the moral law of which our 
Saviour here spoke is evident; because he did actually 
destroy or put an end to the ceremonial and political 
laws of the Jews, so far as they were separable, as in 
most cases they were, from the principles of the moral 
law. 

It is justly represented as a striking part of Christ’s 
humiliation, that he was made under the law; because 
it was a most amazing condescension, that the great 
Lord and lawgiver of heaven and earth, should be- 
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come subject to the law which he had enacted for 
humble and inferior creatures; especially when he did 
it to fulfil that law in the place of those very creatures, 
after they had transgressed it and incurred its penalty. 
If you will meditate seriously on this fact, you will 
find it calculated to fill you with astonishment. It 
may also show you the miserable state of sinners who 
have not, by faith, committed their souls to Christ; 
inasmuch as they have to answer to God, in their 
own persons, for their whole debt to the law, which 
they have not obeyed, and the full penalty of which 
they have incurred. And in contrast with this, it 
shows the unspeakable happiness of true believers in 
Christ, whose whole debt is cancelled, by his being 
made under the law in their room and behalf. 
Another item of our Lord’s humiliation mentioned 
in the answer before us, is his “undergoing the mise- 
ries of this life.’ When our blessed Redeemer as- 
sumed our nature, he took no exemption from any of 
its sinless infirmities, but a large share of them all. 
It is recorded of him that he was weary, that he hun- 
gered, that he wept, that he sighed, that he was sor- 
rowful; but never that he smiled, and but once that 
he rejoiced. He was, as characteristic of him, “a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief”? It was 
prophesied of him, that his “ visage should be marred 
more than any man’s.” Probably this took place, in 
a considerable degree, even before his agony. When 
the Jews said to him, “thou art not yet fifty years 
old,” the expression seems to denote clearly, that 
they took him to be further advanced in years than 
he was; for he was then but little more than thirty. 
And it has been well remarked, that the cares and 
griefs which he bore, probably gave him the appear- 
ance of an age which he had not reached. In short, 
he endured, as already said, hunger, and thirst, and 
weariness, and sorrow, and grief; he also submitted 
to poverty and want, and had not where to lay his 
head; he yielded to the contradiction, reproach and 
persecution of an ungrateful and wicked world; and 
he even humbled himself so far as to endure the as- 
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saults and temptations of the devil. He did all this, 
that he might extract the sting from the afflictions of 
his people, and know, even by experience, how to 
sympathize with them. “We have not a high priest 
who cannot be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities, but was in all points tempted as we are, yet 
without sin.” 

But the sufferings we have hitherto mentioned, 
though not small in themselves, were the least of the 
miseries which our Redeemer endured, in his state of 
humiliation on earth. The answer we consider states, 
that he also underwent “the wrath of God.” By this 
we are to understand that he endured the awful ex- 
pression of God’s holy and righteous displeasure 
against sin. His human nature as we have hereto- 
fore seen, could not have sustained this, but for its 
union with the divine, which upheld it. 

But, my children, when you hear of Christ under- 
going the wrath of God, you are by no means to sup- 
pose that there was ever a moment of time, in which 
Christ ceased to be the object of his Father’s infinite 
love. Never was he more the object of that love and 
complacency, than in the midst of those bitter suffer- 
ings which arose from the wrath of God due to our 
sins. ‘Those sins which he was bearing were the ob- 
ject of the Father’s infinite hatred; but the glorious 
Person bearing them, was then, as at all other times, 
his well beloved Son, in whom he was well pleased. 
That God should thus please to bruise his Son and 
put him to grief, and that the Saviour should cheer- 
fully consent to sustain it, is just that view of the in- 
finite love and compassion of God and Christ to man- 
kind sinners, which astonishes, and overwhelms, and 
melts the soul of a believer, whenever he gets a 
glimpse of it; for more than this he cannot have at 
present. It is emphatically “a love which .passeth 
knowledge.” 

The wrath of God endured by our blessed Lord, 
when he was acting as a surety for his people, chiefly 
appeared in his agony in the garden, when he said 
« My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death:” 
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and when he sweat, “as it were, great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground;” and again on the cross, 
when he cried with a loud voice, “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me? Ah, my dear youth, 
“if these things were done in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry?” If Christ suffered thus 
‘when he bore the sins of others, how will sinners 
themselves suffer, when the wrath of God shall be let 
loose upon them, for their own deserts! How earnest 
should you be to escape this, by immediately flying 
to the Saviour, that your sins may be forgiven for his 
sake; that they may all be blotted out in his precious 
atoning blood ! 

Again, the answer before us further states that 
Christ humbled himself by enduring “ the cursed death 
of the cross.” This was a punishment inflicted only 
on malefactors of the most atrocious and degraded 
kind. O who can conceive of the humiliation of the 
Son of God, in consenting to die like slaves and 
thieves! A death in which infamy and agony were 
united, and carried to their very extremity ! 

The death of the cross was called a cursed death, 
because they who endured it were separated from all 
good and devoted to all evil. Christ, although sinless 
in himself, was separated from all happiness, and de- 
voted to all misery, while he suffered on the accursed 
tree. God spared him not, but gave him up to this 
awful death for us all. Hear the words of inspira- 
tion, “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us; for it is written, 
‘Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” Our 
blessed Redeemer had taken the law place of sinners, 
and in regard to these it was enacted, “Cursed is every 
one who continueth not in all things written in the 
book of the law to do them.” 

It is, I presume, known to you all, that the cross 
was formed by a post sunk in the ground, toward the 
top of which a transverse piece of wood was firmly 
fastened: on this the victim had his arms extended, 
and nails were driven through the palm of each hard 
to fasten them above, while, in the same manner, the 
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feet were nailed to the post below. In this manner 
hung, and bled, and died, that Saviour, my dear youth, 
who thus suffered for your sins and mine! He was 
pierced to the heart with a spear, to insure his death, 
after he had said, “ It is finished ;” the great work is 
accomplished ; “ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit:” and “he bowed his head, and gave up the 
ghost.” The sun hid his face; the earth quaked; the 
rocks rent; the dead awoke; the death of its Maker 
darkened and convulsed the universe! 

The crucifixion of the Redeemer had been typified, 
at a very early period of the ancient Jewish church, 
by the brazen serpent, which Moses, by Divine com- 
mand, erected on a pole in the wilderness, and to 
which those who had been stung by serpents, were 
directed to look for healing: and although the ancient 
saints had not those clear and definite ideas of the 
atoning death of Christ which we are favoured with, 
yet from symbols .and sacrifices they knew enough to 
make this the object and reliance of their faitn, and 
they were saved by it. 4 

I must not leave this part of the subject, till I have 
distinctly reminded you, that neither during the suf- 
ferings, nor at the death of Christ, was his human na- 
ture separated from his divine, as some have strangely 
affirmed. ‘The natures were inseparable; though it 
was only in his humanity that the Saviour did or could 
suffer. Yet as the Divine nature gave worth and 
efficacy to all, if it had been separated from the human 
soul, there would have been nothing left but the suf- 
ferings of a perfect man; of no avail to take away sin, 
and exhibiting but a low example, comparatively, of 
humiliation. 

Finally, the answer states that Christ was “ buried 
and continued under the power of death for a time.” 
Temporal death had been a part of the penalty threat- 
ened to the transgression of the first covenant, and ~ 
therefore the Surety humbled himself to taste it. In 
that remarkable prophecy of our Saviour which we 
have in the 53d chapter of Isaiah, and which seems 
more like a history than a prophecy, there is one pas- 
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sage which but for the facts, would appear extremely 
obscure and almost contradictory. It is said “he 
made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in 
his death.” Or as Lowth more accurately renders 
it, “ His grave was appointed with the wicked; but 
with the rich man was his tomb.” How wonderfully 
and exactly was this prophecy accomplished! As our 
Lord suffered with thieves, so no doubt, his grave 
was intended and appointed by the Jews to be with 
theirs. Yet the purpose of God must stand. With the 
rich man was his tomb. We have only to collect and 
read the several accounts of the evangelists, and com, 
pare them with the passage thus translated by Lowth ; 
“There was a rich man of Arimathea, named Joseph, 
a member of the Sanhedrim, and of a respectable char- 
acter, who had not consented to their counsel and act. 
He went boldly to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus: 
and Jaid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out 
of the rock, near to the place where Jesus was cruci- 
fied; having first wound it in fine linen, with spices, 
as the manner of the Jews was to bury the rich and 
great.” Thus literally, strictly, and strikingly, was 
this obscure prophecy fulfilled. The grave of Jesus 
was appointed with the wicked, with thieves and rob- 
bers; yet after all, with the rich man was his tomb. 
How wonderful is it that such prophecies do not con- 
vince the Jews! They will, when the veil shall be 
taken from their hearts; and I think these striking 
predictions were partly intended for this very purpose. 

Our Lord’s body was laid in a new tomb, in which 
no one had ever been laid before; that when he should 
arise from the dead, there might be no room to affirm 
that it was some other possessor of the tomb that had 
risen, or been removed. 

The body of our Lord saw no corruption. It had 
never been tainted by a single sin. He was in all 
-respects, “God’s holy One:” and therefore when he 
vielded to the stroke of death and was laid in the 
tomb, he saw no corruption. He remained a part of 
three days under the power of death; that is, from 
about three o’clock of the afternoon of Friday, till 
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after daybreak, on the Lord’s day. This was a space 
sufficient to number him distinctly with those who are 
laid in the grave, and to ascertain beyond all contro- 
versy that he had been dead; that his body was de- 
prived of every principle or indication of life. 

You learn in what is called the Apostles’ Creed that 
Christ “ descended into hell.” The word here trans- 
lated hell, is hades in Greek. It means only the state of 
the dead. There is no reason to believe that Christ 
descended to the place of the damned. The awful 
agony of the garden, the death of the cross, and being 
numbered with the dead, fully satisfied this expression 
of the Apostles’ Creed, and we believe that nothing 
further was intended by it. He said to the penitent. 
malefactor, “This day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise.” His holy soul was in paradise, while his body 
lay in the tomb. 

Thus have we considered the interesting subject of 
our Lord’s humiliation. I could not forbear a number 
of reflections as I passed along. Let me entreat you, 
in addition to consider ‘ 

1. That the humiliation of Christ ought effectually 
to teach humility, to all who profess to be his disci- 
ples. Why was it necessary that the Son of God 
should stoop so low? Was it not because our sins 
had cast us from the standing which man originally 
held, and had sunk us deep in guilt, and infamy, and 
wretchedness? Was it not because it was indispen- 
sable that he should come down to the depths of our 
degradation, that he might raise us up from them? 
And is this deeply degraded state, that into which 
every child of Adam is born? Is it that in which 
every one remains, till he is delivered from it, through 
the influence and application of the stupenduous work 
which was accomplished by the humiliation of Christ? 
You know, my dear youth, the answers to which these 
interrogatories point you. Believe it, the humiliation 
of Christ, when rightly considered, will connect itself 
with such views of human guilt and debasement, as 
are fitted to hide pride for ever from the eyes of every 
human being; fitted to make him feel that before his 
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God he is a polluted, abject wretch, who is ever out 
of his place, when he is out of the valley of humilia- 
tion. It was indeed an infinite condescension for our 
blessed Redeemer to be in a state of humiliation; but 
to be in that state is no condescension in us. It is 
our only proper state. To claim to be in any other, 
is infinitely absurd, as well as sinful. O be sensible, 
that the very essence of sin is pride! It was the first 
sin, and it has been the mother sin, ever since the 
first. Let us acknowledge, as becomes us, that we 
are guilty and vile. Let us, as sinners, take our 

lace in the dust before our God. When there, we 
shall be prepared to receive the benefit of our Lord’s 
humiliation. We shall be willing to owe our salvae 
tion entirely to what he has done and suffered on 
earth, and is now doing inheaven. We shall embrace 
him, most cordially and thankfully embrace him, as all 
our salvation and all our desire. We shall prove our 
discipleship by that lowliness of mind, and by all those 
acts of condescension and kindness to our fellow sin- 
ners, of which he has set us an unspeakably amiable 
example: and we shall find this lowliness of mind as 
favourable to our peace and comfort, as it is corres- 
pondent to the demands of duty. Yea, we shall find 
it favourable to true magnanimity, and genuine dignity 
of character. Jt marks the ingenuous return of a con- 
vinced and humble prodigal, to the love and kind re- 
ception of the best of fathers. It is lovely in the sight 
both of God and man; and it prepares all in whom it 
is found, to be raised in due time, through the abound- 
ing efficacy of the Saviour’s purchase to a crown and 
a kingdom, unfading and eternal. 

2. A due consideration of the humiliation of Christ, 
will most effectually teach us to be patient under suf- 
ferings. Was he patient and resigned, and perfectly 
submissive to his F'ather’s will, when he suffered for 
our sins? and shall we be impatient and rebellious 
while we suffer for our own sins? For let it ever be 
remembered, that if we had not been sinners, suffer- 
ing had never been known, either by our Saviour or 
by ourselves. Sin is the cause of all the suffering in 
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the universe. The sin of man has produced whatever 
of pain and misery has been felt by our guilty race, 
and by our glorious Redeemer. He endured the 
awful penalty due to the guilty, without a regret or 
a murmur, when he stood in their place: and shall 
any sinner, on this side the place of torment murmur, 
when he endures only a very small part of what his 
iniquities have deserved? With what pertinence and 
force is it asked in Holy Scripture, “ Wherefore doth 
a living man complain, a man for the punishment of 
his sins ? 

By what Christ endured in his humiliation, the suf- 
ferings of his own people have changed their charac- 
ter. Their sting is extracted. They are no longer 
the wrathful inflictions of an incensed Judge, but the 
wholesome, however painful, discipline of a wise, a 
kind, and a loving Father. Have the people of God 
this assurance, and can they think of what it cost their 
Saviour to give them this assurance, and yet can they 
complain? No—in the lively exercise of faith they 
cannot; they do not. A delicate woman, under one 
of the most painful operations of surgery which human 
nature can sustain, was observed to pass through the 
whole without a sigh or a groan. How could you bear 
it thus? was the earnest inquiry, after the operation 
was safely over. I thought, said she, how much 
more than I endured, my Saviour bore for me, and 
I could not find it in my heart to utter a complaint. 
Here, my dear children, is the blessed secret of 
bearing pain and affliction of every kind, of which the 
ungodly world is entirely ignorant. The true believer 
thinks much of what his Saviour bore; thinks that 
it was borne for him; thinks that his own sufferings 
are light in the comparison; thinks that they are all 
inflicted by a Father’s hand; thinks that they are 
all needed, and that infinitely more are deserved; 
thinks that they give him the opportunity to exercise 
precious graces, that shall have an abundant reward ; 
thinks that they will all increase the bliss of heaven; 
thinks, in a word, that “our light affliction which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
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ing and eternal weight of glory; while we look, not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen, for the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not seen are eternal.’ 
3. In the humiliation of Christ, we see more strik- 
ingly and impressively than any where else, the evil 
of sin. We see this evil, as already observed, in all 
the sufferings which mankind endure; in all the painful 
diseases to which our race is subject; in all that man 
inflicts on his fellow man; invall the calamities which 
arise from war, and famine, and pestilence, and inun- 
dation, and earthquake; in all the mortality which 
has long. since made the number of the dead, a thou- 
sand fold greater than the number of the living. In 
all this you see the consequences and the evil of sin; 
and truly it is an appalling view. But if you look 
into the world of spirits, and contemplate the state of 
those who have gone to the place of endless perdi- 
tion, to the abodes of hopeless despair; to the incon- 
ceivable agony described in Holy Writ, by the worm 
that never dies, and the fire that is never quenched ; 
by the blackness of darkness for ever; by the weep- 
ing, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth, of those the 
~smoke of whose torment ascendeth up for ever and 
ever—when you contemplate this, you think nothing 
of all the sufferings of the present life. Here, you are 
ready to say—here, in “the damnation of hell,” we 
see, In the most awful manner, the evil of sin. No, 
my dear children, there is one other view, that is more 
awful still. In all you have yet seen, not an indivi- 
dual being endures any thing beyond what he has 
personally and justly deserved. But now turn your 
eyes to Gethsemane and Calvary, and there see “ the 
Holy One of God,” suffering by imputation only, for 
the sins of his people; suflering agonies beyond all 
your conceptions; and then tell, or conceive, if you 
can, what must be the malignity of that evil, which a 
righteous God could not consistently pardon, with- 
out these ineffable inflictions on his only begotten and 
well beloved Son. O flee to him, that as your sins 
have caused his sufferings, so his meritorious rights 
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eoushess, wrought out in pain and humiliation, may 
save you from suffering without end. This leads 
me to remark— 

4. 'Tnat we may learn our infinite indebtedness to 
our Saviour, by contemplating his humiliation. We 
are accustomed to estimate our obligations to a bene- 
factor, by considering both the intrinsic value of his 
gift, and what it cost him to bestow it on us. Esti- 
mate in this way, if it be possible, the obligations we 
are under to our adored Redeemer. Can man o1 
angel tell, what is the value of the gift of eternal life, 
to those who were doomed to eternal death? But such 
is the gift of Christ to every glorified spirit, that shall 
be found in “the General Assembly and Church of 
the first born, whose names are written in heaven.” 
Every individual of that whole assembly owes and 
will eternally and entirely owe it to Christ, that his 
are all the unknown joys of heaven, in place of all the 
unknown miseries of hell. And to procure for his 
people this happy exchange of destiny ; to make them 
the gift of eternal life, their Saviour, in his humilia- 
tion, answered a debt which none but a God could 
pay. ‘We were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish, and without 
spot.” “Feed the church of God,” said the holy apos- 
tle, “« which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 
Now, when we thus consider what an infinite benefit 
our blessed Lord bestows on his people, and at what 
an expense he procured it, do you not perceive that 
their indebtedness to him is strictly inconceivable, is 
literally infinite? He knows that we can never repay 
him, and he does not require it. Nay, he not only 
intended that what he did should be gratuitous, but 
he demands that we receive it as such, It is the 
height of arrogant and impious self-sufficiency, so 
much as to think of rendering to Christ an equivalent 
for what he has done for us, or to think of adding to 
it by any deeds of our own. We are to receive his 
gifts “ without money and without price.” But he 
does expect and demand our gratitude. He expects 
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and demands it, as the evidence of our sense of obli 
gation. And where is the gratitude of that human 
being, who hears the gospel message, and does not 
feel that he is indebted to the Saviour, beyond what 
can be uttered or imagined! 

Consider then, I entreat you, in what manner you 
are to make known that you feel your indebtedness 
to your Redeemer. It is by accepting him as your 
only Saviour; it is by making nothing of yourselves, 
and every thing of him; it is by coming to him to 
deliver you at once from the guilt, the pollution, and 
the dominion of your sins; it is by devoting your- 
selves unreservedly to his service and glory; it is by 
obeying all his commandments; it is by cultivating a 
temper and spirit like his own, and walking as you 
have him for an example; it is by adorning his reli- 
gion, and using all your means and influence to gain 
others to embrace it; it is by living as citizens of 
heaven, holding communion with your Redeemer 
now, and anticipating the happy period when you 
shall see him as he is, be in your measure like him, 
and dwell forever in his presence, in the mansions 
which he has gone to prepare for his people. 
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LECTURE XXV. 


WHEREIN CONSISTS CHRIST’S EXALTATION? 


We are now to enter onthe important subject of 
Christ’s exaltation. It is thus stated inthe Catechism. 
“Christ’s exaltation consisteth in his rising again 
from the dead on the third day, in ascending up 
into heaven, in sitting at the right hand of God the 
Father, and in coming to judge the world at the last 


day.” 

When we speak of the exaltation of Christ, you are 
not to understand by it that any new glory was con- 
ferred on his Divine nature. That was impossible; for 
as God, his glory was infinite and unchangeable. But 
this glory, as we have seen, was eclipsed and hidden, 
while he assumed our nature, and appeared in our 
world in the form of a servant. His exaltation there- 
fore, properly and strictly consists in a manifestation 
in the human nature, which for a time had veiled the 
divine, of the same glory which he had eternally pos- 
sessed as the Son of God. This we are taught in his 
own intercessory prayer, “And now, O Father, glori- 
fy thou me with thine own self, with the glory which 
I had with thee, before the world was.” 

It was with a manifest and most impressive pro- 
priety, that this exaltation should succeed immediately 
to his humiliation. Such is the representation of 
Scripture. “He humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross; where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name; that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven 
and things in earth, and things under the earth; and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” ‘Thus it was 
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that the Sun of righteousness, on passing from under 
the dark cloud of his humiliation and suffering, shone 
and astonished with the most striking and glorious 
lustre. The ignominy of the cross was thus wiped 
away; and God who raised him from the dead and 
gave him glory, gave to his people also the evidence, 
that when their reliance and expectations are placed 
on him, their faith and hope shall be in God. 

Let us now consider the several particulars of our 
Redeemer’s exaltation, as they are stated in the an- 
swer before us. 

1. He “rose again from the dead on the third day.” 

We have already had occasion to observe, that it 
was a part only of three days, during which our Re- 
deemer lay in the grave. The time of his continuance 
there indeed, was not equal even to the space of two 
whole days. Yet as our Lord was in the tomb a part 
of three days, and it was customary with the Jews 
and agreeable to the language of Scripture, to repre- 
sent an event as extending through all the days on 
which any part of it took place, there was a complete 
fulfilment, according to the then current use of langu- 
age, of the declaration, that “the Son of man should 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.” Our Redeemer was put to death on the eve 
of the Jewish Sabbath, Friday afternoon, and rose very 
early on the morning of the first day of the week, 
called, from this circumstance, the Lord’s day; and 
which, from the age of the apostles to the present time, 
the great mass of Christians have observed as a day 
of sacred rest, in place of the Jewish Sabbath. The 
reason and propriety of this will be explained, if we 
are spared to discuss the fourth commandment. 

In the mean time, let us give a few moments of 
our most engaged attention, to that essential article of 
a Christian’s faith and hope, the resurrection of Christ. 
That this was an event to take place in the person of 
the Messiah, was prefigured to Abraham, in his re- 
ceiving his son Isaac, as it were, from the dead. It 
was foretold to the fathers, as is expressly affirmed by 
the apostle Paul, in his discourse to the Jews at An- 
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tioch, in Pisidia, who quotes a passage from the second 
Psalm, in proof of the fact. Acts xiii. 33. Our Lord 
himself, not only alluded to it on several occasions, 
but told his disciples of it, in the most explicit terms. 
Mark ix. 31. “He taught his disciples and said unto 
them, The Son of man is delivered unto the hands of 
men and they shall kill him, and after that he is killed, 
he shall rise the third day.” Again he said, “ After I 
am risen, I will go before you into Galilee.’ The 
Jews therefore attempted to discredit the resurrection 
of Christ; and modern infidels still attempt the same 
thing; knowing, that if they succeed in this, they 
unsettle at once the whole Christian system. On the 
other hand, the advocates of Christianity defend this 
point, as the citadel of their faith. Nay, if this one 

oint be maintained, the Christian religion is indisputa- 
bly established as of divine authority. Sherlock has 
written an able little work, entitled “ The Trial of the 
Witnesses,” in which he has examined the evidence 
of our Lord’s resurrection, on the strict principles and 
forms of taking testimony in the English courts of 
law; and has, shown, that on those principles, and 
agreeably to that procedure, an upright judge and jury 
would be obliged to pronounce that Christ had indu- 
bitably risen from the dead. But the ablest piece on 
this subject, with which I am acquainted, is the pro- 
duction of Gilbert West. It is known to all who read . 
their Bibles carefully, that the accounts given of the 
resurrection of Christ by the different evangelists, 
seem, at first view, to be hardly consistent with each 
other. It is said that West had doubted or disbelieved 
the truth of revelation, and that he first gave his at- 
tention to this subject, with a view to prove that the 
historians had contradicted each other, and therefore 
that the fact which they all asserted was unworthy of 
credit: that, however, on examining and comparing 
the evangelists, critically and closely, he found there 
was no contradiction: that, on the contrary, he per- 
ceived there was the most perfect harmony, and that 
the variety in their accounts was only a palpable 
proof that they did not write in concert, but, like 
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honest witnesses, each told the facts which he knew, 
in his own way: in a word, that on a careful com- 
parison of the facts of the case, they all went to es- 
tablish the same point, by various, but yet concordant 
and incontestable evidence. In whatever way he 
was led to it, he has certainly settled this point beyond 
reasonable controversy. I advise you all to read the 
two books I have mentioned; The Trial of the Wit- 
nesses, and West on the Resurrection. 

A summary of the evidence of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion may be given thus. It rests on testimony; the 
testimony both of angels and of men. The angels 
testified to the women who came to the sepulchre, 
that he was not there, but was risen as he had told 
them. The apostles all asserted the truth of his resur- 
rection, and the most of them laid down their lives in 
attestation of this fact. They unanimously declared 
that “God raised him up, on the third day, and showed 
him openly, not to all the people, but to witnesses 
chosen before of God; even to us, says Peter, who 
did eat and drink with him after he rose from the 
dead.” This testimony, at the risk of life, was de- 
livered before that very Sanhedrim who had put our 
Lord to death; and by that very disciple (as the mouth 
of the rest) who had before denied him. 

Our Lord often appeared to his disciples after his 


. resurrection, and gave them such proofs of his iden- 


tity, as no mortal could rationally disbelieve or doubt. 
He not only ate and drank with them, showed them 
the print of the nails in his hands and feet, and of. the 
spear in his side, and made the unbelieving Thomas 
examine with his hands as well as his eyes the scars 
of his wounds, but what was still more unequivocal, 
if possible, he adverted to what he had told them be- 
fore his death, and to things which only he and they 
could possibly know. At one time he showed him- 
self to no less than five hundred brethren. He re- 
mained forty days on earth, that by his appearing fre- 
quently, and conversing familiarly and freely with his 
disciples, they might have the fullest conviction and 
satisfaction as to his resurrection, and that he might 
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also instruct them in the nature of his kingdom, and 
in the manner in which it was to be extended, estab- 
lished, and governed. 

It was surely one of the most contemptible artifices 
ever practised, and no doubt it was practised because 
a better could not be devised, which the chief priests 
and elders of the Jews employed, when they bribed 
the Roman soldiers to say, that his disciples came by 
night, and stole him away while they slept. The sol- 
diers would never have said this, had they not been 
secured against punishment from the governor, if he 
should hear it. For in saying it, every one confessed 
himself guilty of a capital crime; because the Roman 
discipline made it death, in all cases, for a sentinel to 
sleep on his post. Beside, the thing in itself, was both 
incredible and self contradictory: incredible, that they 
should sleep through the great earthquake which ac- 
companied the rolling away of the stone by the angel; 
and self contradictory, because if they were asleep, 
they could not possibly know that his disciples had 
taken him away. But something must be said: and 
this was the best that his enemies could find to say. 

You will remember, my children, that Christ rose 
from the dead as a public person, representing all his 
spiritual seed, and as claiming in their behalf a com- 
plete discharge from the penalty of the divine law. 
Having fully paid the debt for which he was com- 
mitted to the prison of the tomb, justice required that 
he, the surety, should be discharged, and that no fur- 
ther demand should be made on those for whom he 
answered. His resurrection was the declaration of 
God, that justice was fully satisfied; and it is to be 
regarded as the divine assurance to every believer, 
that all his sins, for his surety’s sake, shall certainly 
be remitted. 

It is a most delightful theme of meditation, to dwell 
on the resurrection of Christ. It were well to think 
of it, especially on the morning of every Lord’s day; 
_to think of the completion of the work of redemption, 
when, like a mighty conqueror of sin, death, the 
grave, and hell, the Redeemer rose triumphant over 
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all; giving to his believing people the most precious 
pledge of their acquittal from condemnation, of their 
protection from all those spiritual enemies over which 
he triuniphed, and of their own glorious resurrection 
in the last day; when their bodies shall be made like 
unto his own glorious body, and dwell for ever in his 
blissful presence. 


LECTURE XXVI. 


WHEREIN CONSISTS CHRIST’S EXALTATION 1—cONTINUED. 


Tue second step of our Lord’s exaltation was “his 
ascending up into heaven.” 
The place of Christ’s ascension is well worthy of 
articular notice. It was from Mount Olivet, nigh to 
Desicue from the very mountain, perhaps from the 
very spot, where, in his awful agony, his soul had 
been “exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;” and he 
had “sweat as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground.” What an interesting, what a 
well chosen contrast! How proper that on the spot 
where his disciples had seen his deep depression, they 
should witness his glorification; that from the place 
where he had tasted, as far as innocence could taste, 
of the pains of hell, he should ascend to heaven; that 
from the ground once moistened with his blood and 
tears, he should rise to eternal joys. His eleven faith- 
ful apostles, the traitor Judas having gone to his own 
place, were the chosen witnesses of this glorious scene. 
Their Divine Master, we are told, led them out as 
far as Bethany. Let us go with them, my children, 
guided by the word of truth. As they passed along, 
the Lord charged them not to depart from Jerusalem 
till they should have received the Holy Ghost, which 
he promised he would shortly send. He told them, of 
course, that this was his last personal interview with 
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them on earth, and that he was just going to ascend 
to the Father. Yet to raise their drooping spirits, 
he promised .hem his spiritual presence, without 
interruption. “Lo! I am with you always, even to 
the end of the world.” But the place of separa- 
tion is now reached; the time to part is come. He 
gathers the little group around him. I think I see 
them all kneel to receive his last blessing. He lifts 
up his hands in prayer and benediction; and while 
he is blessing them, behold! he rises from the ground. 
But still he blesses them, till his voice can no longer 
be heard. He ascends rapidly, but they follow him 
with eager eyes, till a cloud receives and covers 
him. And still they look at the place where they 
saw him last. They hope to catch one more glimpse 
of their dear departed Lord, and they look and look, 
till they are roused from their reverie by a voice. 
They cast their eyes downward, and see two angels 
clothed in white, who say, “ Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus 
which is taken up from you, shall so come, in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” Then 
the holy apostles worship their ascended Master. 
Beyond a reasonable question it was religious wor- 
ship, which they offered him. How could it be any 
other? His body was gone into heaven. If they did 
not believe him present as God, their act was un- 
meaning and absurd. 

Meanwhile, the ascended Saviour making the bright 
cloud his triumphal chariot, attended by and passing 
through crowds of adoring angels, went far on to a_ 
throne exalted above theirs, till he sat down on the 
right hand of God. This is sublimely shadowed forth 
in the 24th Psalm, which I recommend that you read 
attentively in reference to this glorious event. The 
Psalm primarily related to the introduction of the ark 
to the holy of holies, in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple; but ultimately and especially it refers to the 
entrance of the King of glory, the divine Immanuel, 
into his heavenly kingdom; and to his reception of 
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his mediatorial throne, after conquering the powers 
of darkness, and leading captivity captive. 

This last circumstance is considered in the Cate- 
chism, as another distinct step of his exaltation. In 
Scripture, the right hand is always considered as the 
place of the greatest honour and dignity, and sitting 
implies rest and quietness. Christ’s sitting on the 
right hand of the Father therefore, implies the quiet 
and peaceable possession of that matchless dignity 
and fulness of power, with which he is vested as the 
glorious King and head of his church. 

The first and most illustrious act of the ascended, 
glorified and reigning Saviour, in execution of his 
work, was the mission of the promised Comforter, the 
Holy Ghost, on the day of Pentecost—the fiftieth day 
after his resurrection, and the tenth, it would appear, 
after his ascension into heaven. You will observe 
that the mission of the Holy Ghost, is expressly de-. 
clared to be the immediate act of Christ, by the apos- 
tle Peter, in explaining the wonderful appearances on 
the day of Pentecost. “This Jesus (says the apos- 
tle) hath God raised up, whereof we all are wit- 
nesses—Therefore, being by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received of the Father the pro- 
mise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this which 
ye now see and hear.” He who was anointed with 
the Spirit without measure, and who was now seated 
on his mediatorial throne, in conformity with the will 
of the eternal Father, and in fulfilment of his own 
promise to send the Comforter, did now send him, 
with all his miraculous energies and operations. The 
apostles themselves were immediately and fully en- 
lightened into the nature of their mission, work and 
expectations. You never more hear of their looking 
for a temporal kingdom, or for any earthly distinc- 
tions. To spread the gospel, and to suffer and die 
for their Lord, was ever after, their highest ambition. 
Although men of no literary education, they now, by 
the instantaneous instruction of the Spirit of all wis- 
dom, spake and discoursed with propriety, in twelve 
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or fourteen different Janguages; and thus were quali- 
fied to spread the gospel throughout the world. But 
perhaps the greatest miracle of all was, that a single 
address of a fisherman of Galilee, under the guidance 
and application of the Holy Spirit, made, in one day, 
three thousand converts—converts, some of them, of 
the very betrayers and crucifiers of Him, who in this 
wonderful manner sent the Spirit, to convince them 
of sin, and to renew them unto holiness. Under the 
unerring guidance of this Holy Spirit, the apostles 
were also qualified to give us, without error, the 
sacred writings of the New Testament ; and to publish 
the gospel, with an astonishing success, throughout 
the civilized world, in opposition to all the learning, 
power and superstition, which the world contained ; 
the only means employed being truth and miracles. 

The miraculous gifts of the Spirit have long since 
ceased, but his ordinary operations have not ceased, 
and never will to the end of time. To these opera- 
tions, the renovation and conversion of every soul 
that is translated out of the kingdom of Satan into 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son, is altogether to be 
attributed ; and the kingdom of Christ on earth is thus 
continued, established and extended, in opposition to 
all enemies ; and it will extend, till the knowledge and 
iove of God shall cover the earth as the waters do 
the seas. The sending of this glorious and blessed 
agent, thus to insure and perpetuate the benefits of 
his work, is a most important particular in the exal- 
tation of Christ. 

Meantime he sits at the right hand of the Majesty 
on high, as the head of the church. There, as her 
glorious Lord, as her divine Mediator, as her kind 
Intercessor and prevalent Advocate, he will continue 
to sit, till he shall have gathered all his people to 
himself, and made his foes his footstool. 

The exaltation of Christ will be gloriously consum- 
mated, by “his coming to judge the world at the last 
day.” How completely will the scenes of his humilia- 
tion then be reversed! How wide and wonderful will 
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pe the contrast, when he who once suffered as a male- 
factor, shall sit as the judge of the universe, and pro- 
nounce the eternal destiny both of friends and foes! 
the eternal destiny of two whole orders of immortal 
beings, angels and men! We are told expressly that 
‘the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father.” What an 
infatuation—I cannot forbear the remark in passing— 
what an infatuation, to think that he of whom this is 
spoken, is nothing more than a mere man! 

The time of the final judgment is unknown, both 
to men and angels. It is called in the Catechism “ the 
last day,” because, after this, time shall be no longer. 
There will be no more succession of days and nights; 
but one perpetual day of light, comfort and joy, to the 
righteous; and one perpetual night of utter darkness, 
misery and woe, to the wicked. 

The second coming of Christ will be in a manner 
the most splendid and glorious. All attempts to 
heighten it, by poetic figure or ornament, only cloud 
it. The simplest representation is the most sublime. 
“‘ He shall come in the clouds of heaven, with power 
and great glory—in the glory of his Father with all 
the holy angels.” He will be a visible judge. It is 
expressly said that “‘every eye shall see him.” Yes, 
my dear youth, as surely as your eyes now behold the 
objects on which they are fixed, so surely will they at 
last be fixed on Christ, as your final judge. 

The place of judgment will be the aerial heavens. 
It is said that “ we shall ascend to meet the Lord in 
the air.” In some portion of space, sufficiently ' re- 
moved from our earth, which will then be on fire, 
and which will eventually be burnt up, the judgment 
will sit. Those who are alive at the second coming 
of Christ, the apostle tells us, “ will be changed in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye.’ Those who 
are dead shall be awakened; “for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised.” The pious 
dead, as if most ready to obey the summons, will rise 
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first. But not a child of Adam, of any age, clime, or 
country, shall be overlooked, or left behind. What 
a host ! 


“No spot on earth, but has supplied a grave, 
And human skulls the spacious ocean pave, 
All’s full of man; and at this dreadful turn, 
The swarm shall issue, and the hive shall burn.” 


It appears from Scripture, that the righteous will 
be separated from the wicked, as soon as they rise. 
From the commencement of the judgment they will 
be placed on the right hand of the Judge, and the 
wicked on the left. Angels, as well as men, we are 
expressly told, will then appear to be judged. The 
fallen angels are “reserved in chains of darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day.” They were the 
tempters of man to sin, and they are now to stand 
with him before the common Judge. This is one 
grand end and design of the judgment day: that as, 
through the intervention of Christ, man has been re- 
deemed and Satan defeated, so, when the work is 
accomplished, all concerned in this work, may be col- 
lected together, not only to witness the exaltation and 
triumph of Christ, but to contribute toit; his friends, 
by receiving his approbation and sharing his glory: 
his enemies, by receiving the sentence of their con- 
demnation, and being consigned to merited and end- 
less misery. 

Another design of the judgment is to vindicate, and 
make known to all, the equity of the Divine dispen- 
sations, and the justice of the Divine procedure. ‘Then 
all the mysteries of Providence, we have reason to 
believe, will be unfolded ; and God will show that in 
all cases, he has acted with perfect justice, wisdom, 
faithfulness and truth; and all inequalities, as they now 
appear to us, will be explained and adjusted. 

ut another, and a great design of the judgment is, 
that from that time, the happiness of the righteous, 
and the misery of the wicked, may be greatly aug- 
mented. Both classes, we know, are made happy or 
miserable at death. But the Divine constitution is, 
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that during the intermediate state, between death and 
the resurrection, they shall be less happy and less 
miserable, than after their souls and bodies are re- 
united. Hence the judgment day is represented as 
a great object of desire to the righteous, and of great 
apprehension and dread to the wicked, 

As the righteous will rise first, so also they will be 
judged and acquitted first; because they are after- 
wards to be assessors with Christ, in passing sentence 
on devils and wicked men. That is, they will consent 
to his judgment as just, and say Amen, to the doom 
pronounced on the ungodly. “Know ye not, says 
the apostle, that we shall judge angels.” It is the 
opinion of some, to which I rather incline, that we 
are authorized from Scripture to say, that there will 
be no mention made of the sins of the righteous, in 
the day of judgment; that, being blotted out by the 
blood of Christ, they will be cancelled, as though they 
had never been. There is no question that all their 

ood deeds will be brought into view: not only those 
which have been public, but all their most secret acts 
of benevolence, piety and love; and that they will be 
rewarded, according to their works. The reward 
will be all of grace, and yet proportioned to the attain- 
ments and exertions of each individual. 

On the other hand, all the secret vices and wicked 
ness of the ungodly, in all their blackness and de- 
formity, will be exposed to the universe. The hea- 
then who have sinned without law, shall be judged 
without law; judged only for the violation of that law 
which was written on their hearts, and legible by the 
light of nature. But “those who have sinned under 
the law, shall be judged by the law.” Those who 
have enjoyed and rejected the gospel, will perish with 
the most awful condemnation. 

The reverses which the day of judgment will ex- 
hibit, will be both fearful and delightful. Many a 
proud warrior and conqueror, who has waded to em- 
pire and renown through rivers of blood; many a 
despot who has filled a throne, supported by the op- 
pression of hapless millions ; many a petty tyrant who 
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has inflicted on helpless slaves, or other inferiors, un- 
ceasing misery and torment; many a wealthy miser, 
who has ground the faces of the poor, that he might 
add to his splendid hoards; many a talented infidel, 
whose writings have gained him fame on earth, while 
they have led thousands to perdition; many of all these 
characters will wish, in all the agony of despair, that 
theirs had been the lot of the meanest saint, or even 
that of ordinary sinners. On the other hand, thousands 
of those whom the great ones of this world have 
treated with scorn or pity—have looked down upon 
as mean and contemptible—have regarded as enthu- 
siasts or fools—will appear to have been the excellent 
of the earth, the honoured servants and children of 
God while they lived, and those whom he will now 
delight to acknowledge, and to crown with unfading 
honours, in the view of the assembled universe. ‘To 
these, and to all on his right hand, the Judge will say, 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 
To those on the left hand, the terrific sentence will be, 
“Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels. And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal.” 

In closing this lecture, I remark— 

1. That the ascension and glorification of Christ, 
demonstrate that there is a local heaven, a place 
where his glorified body resides, where he is now the 
object of admiration and worship by angels and the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to which all his 
saints will be gathered after the resurrection; when 
their former “ vile bodies shall be fashioned lke unto 
his glorious body, according to the working whereby 
he is able even to subdue all things unto himself” We 
know not—and it is not necessary to know—in what 
region of the immensity of space this local heaven is 
placed. It is enough to know that it exists, and that 
we are permitted to aspire to an admission to it; and 
to become members of the general assembly and 
church of the first born, who shall there surround the 
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Redeemer’s throne, and behold his glory, in a beatific 
vision, to all eternity. 

2. Let us contemplate with holy wonder and delight, - 
the state of our Redeemer’s exaltation. God’s ways 
are not our ways, nor his thoughts our thoughts. In 
all that he does, he acts like himself—like a God. But 
in the work of redemption, there appear to be things 
more wonderful, than in any of his other works. It 
is not for us to say, whether we ought to be more as- 
tonished that God should condescend to unite his 
nature to ours, or to raise ours, by that union, to the 
height in which we contemplate it—in the exalted 
state of our Redeemer ;—a height, far beyond that of 
the tallest angel, or the brightest seraph in the hgaven- 
ly host. 


“ A thousand seraphs, strong and bright, 
Stand round the glorious Deity ; 
But who amongst the sons of light 
Pretends comparison with thee? 


*‘ Yet there is one of human frame, 
Jesus, arrayed in flesh and blood, 
Thinks it no robbery to claim 
A full equality with God. 


“Their glory shines with equal beams, 
Their essence is for ever one: 
Though they are known by different names, 
The Father God, and God the Son. 


“ Then let the name of Christ our King 
With equal honours be adored ; 
His praise let every angel sing, 
And all the nations own their Lord.” 


3. Let us often meditate on the judgment of the 
great day. Let us keep constantly in mind that for 
all we do, or say, or think, God will bring us into 
judgment: that then all those actions of our lives 
which we may now most studiously and anxiously 
endeavour to conceal from the world, and to which 
we can hardly turn our own thoughts without shame 
and confusion; yea, that all the secret motives, and 
wishes, and desires of our souls, which have never 
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eventuated in action—that all these will be disclosed 
to the universe, and that we must meet them, under 
the full blaze of heaven, at the tribunal of Christ. Oh! 
if the recollection of this truth were kept on our minds 
as it ought to be, it would have the most salutary in- 
fluence on our whole conduct. Yes, my dear youth, 
and it would make you feel how important it is, that 
you immediately flee to the Lord Jesus Christ; that 
being pardoned through his blood, and clothed with 
his righteousness, you may escape the condemnation 
of his enemies, and receive the acquittal and reward 
of his friends, in the day when “he shall come to be 
glorified in his saints, and admired in all them that 
believe.” 
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LECTURE XXVII. 


HOW ARE WE MADE PARTAKERS OF THE REDEMPTION PUR- 
CHASED BY CHRIST? 

HOW DOTH THE SPIRIT APPLY TO US THE REDEMPTION PUR- 
CHASED BY CHRIST? 

WHAT IS EFFECTUAL CALLING! 


Tur next subject of discourse is contained in the 29th 
answer of our Catechism, and is thus expressed :— 

“We are made partakers of the redemption, pur- 
chased by Christ, by the effectual application of it to 
us, by his Holy Spirit.” 

By redemption in this answer, we are to understand 
the whole of that salvation which is revealed and ex- 
hibited in the Gospel. This redemption is said to be 
purchased, because, having brought ourselves into a 
state of bondage and slavery, we could not be ran- 
somed but at a great price. The Saviour himself de- 
clared, that he came “to give his life @ ransom for 
many.” Now, a ransom, you know, is nothing else 
than the price which is paid for the liberty of a cap- 
tive or a slave. “Ye were not redeemed (says the 
apostle Peter) with corruptible things, as silver and 
gold; but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot.” 

Of this redemption we are, in the answer before us, 
said to be made partakers: that is, we do not make 
ourselves partakers, because, in ourselves, we are 
altogether without strength, as the apostle affirms, and 
utterly averse to spiritual good. “Ye will not come 
to me that ye might have life,” said the Saviour. 
Redemption, therefore, is applied to us by the Divine 
agency. Not that we are treated as machines, but 
dealt with, as we shall see, according to that rational 
nature which God has given us; yet so that the ap- 
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plication is truly of Him. In this application, the 
benefits of redemption, in all their extent, are con- 
a- upon us and made our own, by way of free 
gift. 

You will be careful to observe, that it is as neces- 
sary to our salvation that redemption should be ap- 
plied, as that it should be purchased or procured. As 
medicines will not heal us, nor clothes warm us, nor 
food sustain us, unless they are used; so neither will 
all that Christ has done or prepared for us, be of the 
least avail, unless it is applied. Nay it will not only 
do us no good, but it will sink us to an infinitely 
deeper condemnation, by our rejection of it. 

This application of redemption must be effectual. 
It must produce the effect of opening the eyes of sin- 
ners, and of turning them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan to God. There is an out- 
ward application, or exhibition rather, of the benefits 
of redemption, in Christian baptism, which is not 
effectual: that is, it is not necessarily and uniformly 
so. Divine and saving grace may be imparted in 
baptism, as it may at any other time. But we think 
it unscriptural, and practically dangerous, to say that 
it is always a concomitant of that ordinance. Simon 
Magus was baptized, and yet we have no reason to 
think that there was ever a moment in which he ceased 
to be “in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of 
iniquity,” previously to the time when these words 
were used by the apostle, as descriptive of his then 
miserable state. Baptismal regeneration, it is to be 
feared, has often proved a dangerous and fatal reli- 
ance, to those who have built their hopes upon it. 

The application of redemption is the office and 
work of the Holy Spirit, the third person of the ador- 
able Trinity, called the Holy Spirit, because he is 
essentially holy; and because all his works and opera- 
tions are of a like nature or character with himself. 
Whatever holiness is ever found in the human heart, 
is the effect of the operations of the Holy Spirit. It 
is to be remembered, that in the great work of our 
redemption, the three persons in the sacred Trinity, 
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are all and equally concerned. Redemption is ordained 
by the Father, purchased by the Son, and applied by 
the Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit is called in the answer before us his 
Spirit (that is, the spirit of Christ,) because he is sent 
for this work more immediately by Christ, and through 
his mediation, and as the fruit of his purchase. ‘It is 
expedient for you (said the Saviour) that I go away; 
for, if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but, if I depart, I will send him unto you:” and 
afterward, “He shall glorify me, for he shall receive 
of mine, and shall show it unto you.” Here it also 
appears, that in the application of redemption by his 
Holy Spirit, he makes use of the truths of the written 
word. These truths, when communicated by reading 
and preaching, he effectually shows to the soul, so as 
to obtain its cordial approbation of them: and hence 
you see both our obligation and encouragement, to 
attend diligently and carefully to the word of God, and 
to pray for his blessed Spirit, to give it a saving appli- 
cation to our hearts. This leads us to consider the 
next answer in the Catechism, which is, 

“The Spirit applieth to us the redemption pur- 
chased by Christ, by working faith in us, and thereby 
uniting us to Christ in our effectual calling.” In our 
natural state, we are all connected with our first cove- 
nant head, Adam, and are subjected with him to the 
penalty of the broken covenant of works. When we 
are interested savingly in the redemption of Christ, it 
is done by taking us away from our former covenant 
state, and bringing us under the covenant of grace, in 
which the Saviour, as our new covenant head, has 
completely answered all the demands of the first cove- 
nant in behalf of all his people. Now, this is done, 
by “uniting us to Christ,” as the Catechism ex- 
presses it; uniting us to Christ the second Adam, who 
repairs and restores the ruins of the first. This union 
with Christ does, as it were, identify the soul of 
every believer with him; so that in virtue of this 
union, the believer is entitled to all that Christ has 
merited, purchased, and promised. This union is no 
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technical fiction of theology. It is often mentioned 
and dwelt on in Scripture, in the most interesting man- 
ner. ‘The blessed Redeemer himself appeared to dwell 
on it with delight, in his last intercessory prayer; to 
dwell with delight on the oneness of himself and his 
redeemed people. It is compared in Scripture to the 
union between husband and wife, between the head 
and the members, between the root and the branches, 
between the foundation and the superstructure. 

The bond of this union on our part is faith. Faith 
is that grace which instrumentally links the believing 
soul to the Saviour; or ingrafts it into him; or makes 
it a part of his mystical body. This faith is wrought 
in the soul by the Holy Spirit; it is a grace of his 
production. “By grace are ye saved through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” In 
a word then, the bonds of this union are the Spirit, on 
Christ’s part, and faith on our part; both these concur 
in their order. Christ, in the language of the apostle 
Paul, first apprehends the sinner by his Spirit, and the 
sinner then apprehends Christ by faith. It is in the 
great work of our effectual calling, that the Spirit thus 
apprehgnds, or takes an effectual hold on the soul of a 
sinner, unites it to Christ, and thus insures its sal- 
vation. This introduces the next answer in the 
Catechism: 

“Effectual calling is the work of God’s Spirit, 
whereby convincing us of our sin and misery, en- 
lightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and 
renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable us 
to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the 
gospel.” The two last questions and answers, which 
we have just considered, are but preparatory and in- 
troductory to this. In that which is now before you, 
my dear youth, you have an account of that great 
inward work, which must take place in each of your 
hearts, if you ever enter the kingdom of heaven. 
This answer, therefore, is infinitely important to you 
all. Not one in the system can be compared with it, 
in practical interest, to those of you who are thinking 
with some seriousness about religion, and yet do not 
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suppose that you have at present, the religion which 
will save your souls. Here you are told what such 
religion is, and how it comes to be possessed. Will 
you not attend to this with all the powers of your 
minds? Will you not try to understand what effectual 
calling is, and to accompany the hearing with prayer, 
that God may make you the subject of it? 

Here I have a few preliminary observations to 
offer, which may serve to shorten the subsequent dis- 
cussion; and which to me appear of great practical 
importance in themselves. I remark then, that it is 
difficult to preserve almost any truth from being 
abused. It may be abused, not only by design, but 
by negligence and inattention. We slide into the 
abuse; and in this manner I suspect that an abuse 
has been, and now is, practised by a great many, on 
the following undoubted truths, namely; that effect- 
ual calling, or true conversion, (which is the same 
thing) is a great work; that a marvellous change 
then takes place in the mind; that there are cases in 
which it takes place suddenly, and almost miracu- 
lously; that these cases happen frequently at those 
seasons which are called revivals of religion, when 
almost every body is affected, and converts are won- 
derfully multiplied. All these I firmly believe to be 
truths, important truths; and God forbid that I should 
say a word to disparage them. But I really think 
they are often abused, and that unconsciously, by 
those that hold them. Pious people themselves may 
abuse them; so as not to look for the conversion of 
their children, but in some striking manner, or at some 
remarkable season of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
grace. And if this be so, youth, who have received 
a Christian education, and who have some serious- 
ness of mind without practical piety, are still more 
likely to practise this abuse. I believe they do prac- 
tise it among ourselves. They think that regenera- 
tion is a supernatural change; that it must take place 
in such a marvellous manner, and that all they can 
do, in an ordinary way, has so little connexion with 
it, that they may even give it up, as a hopeless thing 
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to themselves, till some time of general awakening 
comes ; when, as they suppose, they shall be taken 
hold of powerfully (they know not how,) and become 
pious Christians along with the multitude. Now here 
Is a great abuse of the truths which have been speci- 
fied. Regeneration is indeed a great and supernatural 
change; but the effectual calling which issues in it, 
often takes place so gradually, and is so mingled with 
the effects of natural conscience, of increasing light 
and good education, that the most undoubted subjects 
of it, oftentimes cannot trace distinctly in their own 
minds, the steps by which they have arrived at it. 
Revivals of religion are glorious periods, in which 
great additions are, in a short time, made to the 
church. Yet, take all those additions together, and 
probably many more have hitherto been effectually 
called, at times when there were no special or general’ 
revivals, than in all the times at which such revivals 
have existed.* The practical use therefore which I 
wish you to make of these remarks is this; not so to 
conceive of effectual calling, or true conversion, as to 
suppose that you are not to seek it, look for it, and 
hope for it, but in some wonderful way, or at some 
extraordinary time. God works on different minds 
in different methods. When persons have received a 
religious education, have been preserved from out- 
breaking sins, have always possessed tenderness of 
conscience, have not neglected prayer, have carefully 
attended on public ordinances, and been familiar with 
their Bibles; they are often effectually called, and 
soundly converted, without any great convulsion of 
the soul. There is, no doubt, a period when divine 
grace is first implanted, but the subject of it cannot 
tell when. To his apprehension it seems only as if 


* These lectures were delivered in the winters of the years 
1811 and 1812. Since that period, revivals of religion have hap- 
pily been so numerous in our own country, as probably to render 
the above statement, in an exclusive reference to the United 
States, not correct, so far as the present generation is concerned. 
But the statement refers to the Christian world at large; and 
thus talxen, it is still believed to be true, and therefore it has been 


permitted to stand, as originally made. 
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his seriousness and light have gradually increased, 
till at length, and after a good deal of doubt, he can 
say, that whereas he was once blind now he sees, 
And I have long remarked that Christians who can 
give only this account of themselves, are frequently 
among those who are most exemplary, most humble, 
most improving, most steadfast, and most fruitful in 
their Christian profession. My children, you have 
been religiously educated; many of you I trust, have 
never lost your tenderness of conscience, nor wholly 
neglected prayer to God. Cherish the sensibility of 
your consciences ; beg God to enlighten you more and 
more; beg him to impart his grace to change your 
hearts, that you may be regenerated, although there 
should be no general revival of religion. But, indeed, 
what have I said? If you would all take this advice, 
it would make a revival, and one too of the most 
hopeful kind. Happy will be those individuals, who 
shall take the advice, let the number who reject it, be 
what it may. 

Let us now consider the first clause of the answer 
before us, which stands thus: “ Effectual calling is the 
work of God’s Spirit.” 

The difference between an act and a work, has 
been explained to many of you, when you repeated 
your catechism to your pastors. An act is a single 
exertion or operation, and takes place and is finished 
at once. A work is a series, or continuation of acts 
or operations; and continues for some length of time. 
Now as effectual calling consists, as the answer shows, 
of several progressive steps, it is, of course, a@ work. 
It should however be observed and recollected, that 
the several steps or gradations of advance in this 
work, although capable of being separately considered, 
are not so separted in experience, as that one is 
always completed before another is begun. In dis- 
course we can distinguish them, and it is useful to do 
so. But when they take place in the mind of an in- 
dividual, the exercises which constitute them, are 
often, to a certain degree, mingled together. The 
subjects of these exercises, are not like persons making 
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advances in science. They do not make one finished 
attainment, and then pass on to another, in a regular 
and unvaried course. On the contrary, he who is 
effectually called, seldom, perhaps; thinks of the seve- 
ral parts or steps of his calling, till the whole is com- 
pleted; when, by reflection, he may perceive that he 
has shared in all. 

The word calling, in the answer before us, de- 
serves your particular notice. Men are outwardly 
called to repentance and newness of life, by providen- 
tial dispensations, and especially by the preaching of 
the gospel. These calls however are often not effec- 
tual. Alas! how few regard them as they ought. But 
the calling which we here contemplate is never dis- 
regarded. It may be, and usually is, effected by out- 
ward means, and yet it sometimes seems to take 
place without them. It is however inward in its na- 
ture, reaching to all the powers and recesses of the 
soul, and engaging them most earnestly in the great 
work of turning from sin to holiness, from the power 
of Satan unto God. Hence it is denominated an 
effectual call; and is very frequently mentioned in 
Sacred Scripture, where the people of God are said to 
be “ called according to his purpose ;” and “called to 
be saints;” and to be “ partakers of the heavenly call- 
ing ;” and are exhorted to “ give all diligence to make 
their calling and election sure;” and of whom it is 
said, “ Who [i. e. God] hath saved us, and called us 
with a holy calling; not according to our works, but 
according to his own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” It 
is the special office of the Holy and blessed Spirit of 
God, to give this inward and effectual call to the soul ; 
snd his sacred influences are constantly to be sought 
in prayer, for this purpose. 

In effectual calling, the first step is to convince us 
suitably “of our sin and misery.” There are very 
few who will not acknowledge that they are sinners. 
Sometimes, when natural conscience is wounded by 
the commission of enormous and disgraceful sins, the 
sense of guilt may be exceedingly pungent. But all 
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this is, too often, transient in its duration, and imper- 
fect in its nature. It is quite another matter when 
the Holy Spirit performs this work, as a part of effec- 
tual calling. Then a conviction of guilt is bound on 
the conscience, and an abiding sense of misery is felt, 
under the apprehension of the divine displeasure. In 
some, and especially in those who have been great 
and flagitious offenders, the pain arising from this 
conviction of sin, and consequent apprehension of the 
divine wrath, is awful indeed. The knowledge of 
this, and the dread of it in their own case, sometimes 
makes unsanctified sinners stifle the conviction of sin, 
when it begins to take place. A fear of the pain 
which may attend on true repentance, is, 1 am per- 
suaded, often the reason why serious impressions are 
banished and dissipated. But this is unspeakably 
foolish, in every view. Suppose it the most painful 
that is ever realized, and it is still infinitely rather to 
be chosen than the eternal pains of hell. But the ap- 
prehension is, in most cases, imaginary altogether. 
Even in great prodigals, true repentance is often a 
gentle work, although it is ever a deep one. The ac- 
count which the eminent John Newton has published 
of himself, furnishes a remarkable instance of this: 
and the narrative which Bishop Burnet has given of 
the repentance of the profligate Earl of Rochester, is 
not much different. Oftentimes, indeed, pious people 
have wished that their convictions of sin had been far 
more keen and painful than they have ever felt. The 
Holy Spirit deals with each individual in this respect, 
in a wise and sovereign manner. Some are con- 
vinced suddenly, and others gradually; some more, 
and others less painfully. In some, the whole process 
seems like the natural effect of reflection and considera- 
tion, and a degree of hope is mingled with conviction 
from the very first. 

But in whatever way genuine conviction of sin 
takes place, the essence of it is this. The sinner is 
made thoroughly sensible that he is, by nature and 
by practice, a guilty, polluted, inexcusable offender, 
before his God; and that he is in a truly miserable 
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state, from having lost the friendship of his Maker, 
and being exposed to his just and endless displeasure. 
These perceptions, resting and abiding with weight 
on the mind, constitute the essence of this part of the 
work. And these are necessary, not because there is 
any merit in them, for there is none; nor because by 
themselves they constitute true religion, for they do 
not. If any rest here, they rest short of the kingdom 
of heaven. But a sense of guilt and misery is neces- 
sary to make the sinner loath himself, and abhor his 
sin; and to render him earnest in seeking a Saviour, 
and ready to accept him as he is offered. 

Accordingly, the next step in effectual calling, as 
stated in the answer before us, is, “enlightening our 
minds in the knowledge of Christ.” “What must 
I do to be saved ?” will be the importunate demand of 
every sinner, convinced of his guilt in the manner 
just described. This inquiry, indeed, may not be 
always uttered to others, but it will always be felt 
by the individual concerned, in all its force. You will 
now see him reading the word of God (if he be able 
to read it) with a care and an attention to which he 
had before been unaccustomed; and seeking for in- 
struction from the pulpit, from books, or from conver- 
sation, with the deepest interest. 

Making use of these means, the Holy Spirit, either 
more suddenly or more gradually, (for there is as much 
diversity here as in the former particular) enlightens 
the mind in the knowledge of Christ. The under- 
standing is opened to understand the Scriptures; to 
discern with some clearness the gospel plan of salva- 
tion by Christ; to perceive the practical use of his 
offices; to receive the knowledge of his atonement, 
righteousness and fulness; to see, in a word, that he 
is a Saviour of matchless excellence, inexhaustible suf- 
ficiency, and unspeakable suitableness. Much may 
have heretofore been heard about Christ by the anx- 
ious sinner; but now, feeling as he does a deep inter- 
est in his inquiries, and being enlightened by the 
Spirit of unerring truth, he sees with an impression 
never known before, that Christ Jesus is indeed a 
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Saviour, exactly fitted to his state and necessities; 
able to save to the very uttermost all that come unto 
God by him; and willing to save, without money and 
without price. He sees too, that Christ is freely tend- 
ered, sincerely offered, with all his benefits, to every 
one who is willing to accept him. 

Some have much clearer and fuller views of the 
kind here described than others. But it is essential 
to all, that they come to understand and be persuaded, 
that there is really “no salvation in any other” but 
in Christ alone; and that he is able and willing to 
save all those who truly commit their souls into his 
hands. There must be such an understanding and 
persuasion of these great and glorious truths, as. shall 
produce a real, engaged, and pressing desire, to obtain 
a personal interest in, and union with Christ. 

The “renewing of the will” is the next step in 
effectual calling. In this the very essence of regenera- 
tion consists. The will is the seat, so to speak, of the 
moral action of the soul. Here lies our depravity in 
~ our natural state. The will and affections have taken 
a wrong bias: they are obstinately set on sin, and 
opposed to holiness. You cannot force them to 
change that bias. It is the bias of nature, of corrupt 
nature, and it requires the interposition of the God 
of nature, of him who can give us a new nature, 
to change this bias. You may reason as you will, 
you may be fully convinced yourself that the course 
of sin is wrong and ruinous; but still there is that 
wretched, prevalent, unchanged, sinful propensity, 
remaining in all its force. Persons under those exer- 
cises which are included in effectual calling, some- 
times get to see this truth in a very clear and strong. 
light. I once conversed with a sensible female, in this 
state of mind, who told me that she was satisfied of 
all that I have stated in the preceding part of this dis- 
cussion; satisfied that it must be a supernatural agent 
that had engaged her attention to the state of her soul; 
satisfied that she was a guilty and perishing sinner; 
satisfied too that Christ was both able and willing to 
save her soul. “ But, ah! (said she) I have no will 
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to choose and commit my soul to him for salvation, 
in the way he requires; I have no affection for him 
at all; and without this I certainly perish. What 
shall I do?” The answer was, the same God who 
has brought you thus far, can carry you through ; can 
powerfully and sweetly dispose you to embrace the 
Saviour. Then I saw exemplified, what I before 
well knew to be a fact, that the doctrine of our de- 
pendence on God for his grace (against which some 
quarrel so bitterly) is the most encouraging doctrine 
in the world, to a mind truly enlightened, and rightly 
exercised. The thought that God might, and perhaps 
would, do for her, what she clearly saw she would 
never do for herself, saved this woman from despair. 
And very shortly afterwards, what she looked for was 
realized. Her will and affections, did in the most full 
and delightful manner, choose and centre in Christ, 
as all her salvation and all her desire. This however 
was, I know, a case in which the party concerned 
had uncommonly clear views of the state of her own 
soul. In hundreds and thousands of instances, where 
the change is as real and as genuine as that I have 
mentioned, the progress of the mind is not observed 
or seen, with any such distinctness. The will and 
affections are found to be changed; but, for a time at 
least, it is not known by the party how, or when it 
was done. President Edwards states this to have 
been the case with himself. He was always a close 
thinker. He was anxious about the state of his soul, 
and was praying and examining divine truth. He 
had quarrelled, long and ardently, with the doctrines 
of divine grace and scvereignty. At length, he says, 
‘he seemed to understand and see a glory in them, that 
made him love them. But he thought, at the time, 
that he only happened to get the true view of them, 
which he had not been able to take before. A true 
view indeed it was; but he afterwards discovered that 
the change was in his heart—in his will and affections 
—and not in any new intellectual perceptions of the 
subject itself. . 

This change of the will and affections is the pecu- 
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liar work of the Holy Spirit. It is done, in the view 
of divine truth, but the Spirit is the agent. How he 
does it, we know not. It is expressly likened, in 
Scripture, to the influence of the wind—a powerful 
but an invisible agent. We know, however, that no 
violence or compulsive influence is used. ‘The crea- 
ture acts, all the time, with the most perfect freedom. 
All we can say is—* He is made willing in a day of 
God’s power.” 

After the renovation of the will, the soul, under the 
same sacred influence by which the renewal was 
effected, is ‘persuaded and enabled to embrace Jesus 
Christ, freely offered to us in the gospel.” This has 
been so much anticipated, that it will not be neces- 
sary to detain you long with it. The embracing of 
Christ as he is freely offered in the gospel, or the ex- 
ercise of saving faith, is the act of anew nature. The 
old man is corrupt, and never puts forth a holy exer- 
cise ; and it is evident that the new nature must exist 
before it can act. But it always acts faith in Christ, 
when it does exist. The same blessed Spirit who 
changes the heart, certainly, and in all instances, 
leads it to Jesus Christ, and in the language of the 
answer, “persuades and enables it to embrace him.” 
This is most happily expressed. The soul sees such 
an excellence, amiableness, and suitableness in Christ, 
under the Spirit’s influence, that it is ready to say— 
“‘ How can I possibly refuse to obey, trust and love, 
such a Saviour? He is altogether lovely, he is the 
chief among ten thousands? ‘Thus, it is persuaded. 
And aided by the same blessed agent, it is also en- 
abled, in the truest and most unreserved manner, to 
embrace Christ; to receive him with open arms, and 
to lay hold of him as emphatically the Saviour of the 
soul—placing all its dependence, truly and delight- 
fully, on him alone, for a complete salvation; for 
pardon, justification, sanctification, preservation and 
eternal life. 

Here again, it is to be noted, that the clearness and 
sensibility with which different true believers close 
with Christ, is very various. With some it is done 
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with rapture and ecstasy. By others it is done with 
great calmness. And by many, I doubt not, who do 
it truly, it is done so feebly and faintly, or rather, 
with such indistinct perceptions of their own real 
acts, that they long doubt and fear whether they have 
done it at all. But what is essential is, really, prac- 
tically, and heartily to approve of the way of salva- 
tion by Christ, and rest and trust in him, as the “all 
in all” of the soul. Those who do this, embrace him 
in a saving manner. The Lord grant that you and I, 
ny dear youth, may thus embrace him to our eternal 
nefit. 


LECTURE XXVIII. 


‘WHAT BENEFITS DO THEY THAT ARE EFFECTUALLY CALLED 
PARTAKE OF IN THIS LIFE! 
WHAT IS JUSTIFICATION ! 


We are to begin the present lecture with considering 
that, “They that are effectually called, do in this life 
partake of justification, adoption, and sanctification; 
and the several benefits which, in this life, do either 
accompany or flow from them.” This answer is to 
be considered chiefly as introductory to several an- 
swers which follow it. To enter far into any of the 
subjects of these answers would, you perceive, be 
only to anticipate what a proper discussion of these 
topics will demand, when they come in order before 
us. All, therefore, that I shall remark further, on the 
answer now in our view is, that it should serve to 
impress on our minds this important truth, that all 
the blessings and benefits of redemption are indisso- 
lubly connected, or linked together; and that they are 
all insured to every individual, who is “effectually 
called” by the grace of God to that vital union with 
Christ which was described in the last lecture. Hear 
33* 
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the words of infallible truth; “For whom he did fore- 
know, he also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son, that he might be the first born 
among many brethren. Moreover, whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called; and whom he called, 
them he also justified; and whom he justified, them 
he also glorified.” 

Let us now consider the next interesting answer in 
the Catechism. “Justification is an act of God’s free 
grace, wherein he pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth 
us as righteous in his sight; only for the righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed to us, and received by faith 
alone.” In this answer is-explained God’s method 
of forgiving sinners and receiving them into his favour, 
as it is revealed in the gospel; and which, but for that 
revelation, we could never have known. Here the 
great problem is solved, which perplexed and con- 
founded all the heathen moralists and philosophers, 
namely, how God can pardon sin in consistency with 
his own honour and glory. Here it is shown, that 
God can be just, and yet the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus. What wretched folly, as well as 
wickedness is it, for any who call themselves Chris- 
tians, to deny this doctrine; to ungospelize the gos- 
pel; to throw themselves back into all the darkness 
of heathenism; to have no ground to hope for pardon, 
but that which is common to them and to those who 
are denominated virtuous pagans. It was well said 
by Luther, that the doctrine of justification before 
God, by the imputed righteousness of Christ alone, is 
“the doctrine of a standing or a falling church;” mean- 
ing, that the church which maintains this doctrine, in 
its purity and fulness, will prosper; and that no other 
can or will. 

You will recollect, my dear youth, that when we 
discussed the nature of our Redeemer’s priestly office, 
I showed you at some length, the weakness and fal- 
lacy of the objections which the enemies of gospel 
truth bring against the doctrine of imputation, both as 
it relates to the imputation of the sins of his people to 
their surety Saviour, and the imputation of his perfect 
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righteousness to them. Our attention at this time, 
-herefore, need not be arrested or interrupted, by 
removing those objections. We may go on without 
delay in the presentation and illustration of this pre- 
cious and fundamental truth of the gospel, just as it 
is given to us in the sacred Scriptures, and expressed 
in the answer before us. 

Our first object must be to obtain a clear under- 
standing of the word justification itself. You will, 
then, be careful to observe that this is what is called 
a juridical term; that is, it is a word used in, and 
borrowed from, courts of justice among men. When 
a person who has been arraigned, or brought to the 
bar, is, upon trial or inquiry, pronounced by the judge 
to be righteous, and in open court acquitted and dis- 
charged, such a person is said to be justified. Much 
pains have been taken by those who are, from vari- 
ous reasons, opposed to the gospel doctrine of justifi- 
cation, to show that the word does not always in 
sacred Scripture carry with it the import of a judicial 
sentence of acquittal. Witsius, in his Economy of 
the Covenants, under the article justification, an arti- 
cle which will richly reward the pains of any of you 
who will read it carefully, has shown in a most accu- 
rate and satisfactory manner, what are the several 
senses of this word, both in the Old Testament and 
the New—for it frequently occurs in both. And he 
has most unequivocally proved that its forensic or ju- 
ridical signification, is not only its primary and gene- 
ral sense, but its invariable meaning, whenever it is 
used to denote a sinner’s acquittal before his God. A 
single remark may make this evident. It is opposed 
to condemnation ; as in that passage; “it is God who 
justifieth, who is he that condemneth?”’ Now, as 
condemnation does never imply the making of a 
person guilty, but the sentence pronounced on him 
for being so, in like manner, its contrasted term justi- 
fication cannot mean the making of a person right- 
eous, but the declaration that he is righteous. To 
justify a person, then, is not to make him righteous, 
but to declare him to be so, upon the ground of law 
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and the trial of a competent judge. It is in regenera- 
tion and sanctification, that men are made, as far as 
in this life they are ever made, inherently holy. In 
justification, they are legally discharged from the guilt © 
of all their sins. Regeneration and sanctification are 
graces wrought within us; justification is something 
that takes place without us, and is not our act at all, 
but the act of God. These things, therefore, are never 
to be confounded. 

“Tt is God that justifieth,” says the apostle. Wit- 

. Slus, in the place before cited, has excellently shown, 
that it is God, essentially considered in the person of 
the Father, who is especially the justifier of his peo- 
ple, in respect of judiciary power and authority. But 
he also shows that our Lord Jesus Christ is likewise 
said to justify, in respect to the dispensation or exer- 
cise of that power; and that thesHoly Spirit is said 
to justify, as making application of the blood or right- 
eousness of Christ, on account of which we are jus- 
tified. 

Justification, in the answer before us, is called “an 
act of God’s free grace.” It is called an act, because, 
like the sentence or decision of a judge, it is done and 
completed at once; and not carried on gradually like 
a work of time. It is called an act of God’s free 
grace, because this grace is the sole moving cause in 
our justification. Thus it is said in the very words 
of inspiration, “ Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ.” If 
it be asked, how it is an act of free grace, by which 
we are justified, since it is through the redemption 
that is in Christ? the answer is this—the redemption 
that is in Christ, is the channel through which justify- 
ing grace freely flows tous. It was infinite grace that 
provided a Saviour—pure grace that led the soul to, 
and gave it an interest in, the Saviour; and therefore, 
an act of free grace is clearly performed when the 
sinner is declared to be justified in virtue of his right- 
eousness. To the Saviour himself, it is indeed an act 
of strict justice, that his people should be, justified, 
since he has paid the full price of it. But to his peo- 
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ple who receive the benefits of his redemption, it is 
grace from the foundation to the top stone. Justice 
is indeed satisfied, in all the extent of its demands; 
but it is by the provision of God, the work of the 
Saviour, and the application of his Spirit. From these 
sources alone, all the benefits received in justification 
flow forth to the believer, and he therefore is plainly 
the recipient of the purest grace. 

In justification there are two parts distinctly noticed, 
in the answer before us. 1. The pardon of all our 
sins. 2. The acceptance of us as righteous in the sight 
of God. The first of these is necessary and antece- 
dent to the second. By the pardon of sin God ab- 
solves the sinner from the condemnation of the law, 
on account of Christ’s satisfaction for sin. For till the 
sentence of the broken law be absolved by pardon, it 
is impossible that our persons can be accepted, or any 
blessing of the covenant be conferred upon us. 

In pardon, it is the guilt of sin which is removed; 
that guilt by which the subject of it is exposed to 
eternal wrath as its just reward, for “the wages of 
sin is death.” Nor can the guilt of sin ever return 
upon a pardoned and justified believer. The obliga- 
tion to punishment being removed, or once taken off, 
can never again recur, according to’ the economy of 
grace; because there is no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus, and whom he loveth he loveth 
unto the end. In justification, all past and present 
guilt is pardoned, and the assurance is given, that 
new acts of pardon shall be granted after every future 
transgression. But be careful to understand this dis- 
tinctly. The meaning is, that God will always bring 
the justified believer to deep repentance and leering 
tion for his known offences, and also to the forsaking 
of his sin; and then will grant him a fresh act of par- 
don. To my apprehension it is perfectly preposterous 
to speak of sins being pardoned before they are com- 
mitted. But it is a glorious gospel truth, that when 
God has once pardoned a sinner through Jesus Christ, 
he brings him into a state in which he will never fail 
to humble him and bring him to true repentance for 
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every future sin, and then grant him pardon for it. 
And you will accordingly, be very particular in 
noticing and remembering, that in a passage already 
quoted, the apostle explicitly declares, “Whom he 
justified, them he also glorified.” The apostle does 
here unequivocally assert, that all who have ever 
been in a justified state, will be glorified. This leads 
to the consideration of the second thing in justifica- 
tion, which is, our being accepted as righteous in the 
sight of God. 

Among men,-indeed, a criminal may be pardoned, 
and yet it may not be the fact that he is considered 
as righteous in the eye of the law. Nay, it is scarcely 
correct to say that he is pardoned, if he is just and 
righteous in:the eye of the law. He may be dis- 
charged from punishment, but pardon itself implies 
guilt. Here, therefore, the parallel fails between the 
divine procedure and that which takes place among 
men; for those whom God pardons or forgives, he 
both accounts their persons righteous in his sight, 
and receives them into perpetual favour. This is 
done, as the remainder of the answer before us states, 
“only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to us, 
and received by faith alone.” 

The righteousness of Christ is commonly considered 
as constituted by his active and passive obedience. 
In his active obedience are usually included, the holi- 
ness of his nature and the righteousness of his life, in 
full and perfect conformity to the whole law, without 
the least defect at any time or in any degree. Thus 
the entire equity and reasonableness of the law were 
shown; and the reflection and dishonour cast upon it 
by the disobedience of man were completely removed, 
by its receiving the honour of the perfect and cease- 
less obedience of the eternal Son of God. He mag- 
nified the law and made it honourable. 

The passive obedience of Christ includes his satis- 
faction for sin, by bearing, in all their extent, the in- 
flictions of the curse of the broken law of God due to 
all his people. “He bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree—he was made a curse for us.” His in- 
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finite dignity and worth, connected with his incon- 
ceivable sufferings, rendered the short endurance of 
those sufferings as complete a satisfaction to the penal 
demands of the law, as could have been made by the 
endless torments of all those in whose room and stead 
he stood. The sufferings and death of Christ are 
called his passive obedience, because they were, on 
his part, entirely voluntary, and undergone in perfect 
acquiescence in the will and appointment of the eternal 
Father. 

The union or aggregate of this active and passive 
obedience of Christ, constitutes that complete and 
finished righteousness, which is the formal meritorious 
cause of the justification of every saint. It is on this 
account, precisely, and no other, that believers are . 
accepted of God as righteous. Weare told expressly 
that ‘the righteousness of God is upon all them that 
believe.” This is the declaration of infallible truth. 
But this righteousness cannot, in the language of 
Scripture, be upon-them that believe, otherwise than 
by being imputed or reckoned to them. 

Much noise has been made about the words im- 
puted righteousness, as well as the phrase the satis- 
faction of Christ. But it may be truly said that the 
whole is noise, and nothing else. The substantial 
ideas conveyed by those words and phrases, and all 
that we intend or mean by them, are fully and clearly 
conveyed in other language, into which they are 
not introduced at all; and though we will not relin- 
quish the words imputed righteousness, because they 
are proper, precise, and Scriptural words; yet, if the 
ideas for which they stand are admitted by those who 
reject them, we desire to have no controversy on the 
subject. I know of no expression in the New Testa- 
ment, in which the doctrine of imputation, in both its 
parts, that is, the imputation of our sins to Christ, and 
the imputation of his righteousness to us, is more dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally expressed, than in a text 
where the word imputation is not used. It is this: 
“For he hath made him to be sin for us who knew 
no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of 
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God in him.” I cannot conceive what rational mean- 
ing can be affixed to this declaration but this alone, 
“That Christ was treated as a sinner on our account, 
that we might be treated as perfectly righteous on his 
account;” and this is precisely what we mean by 
imputation.* We have no conception that our per- 
sonal sins became Christ’s personal sins. God for- 
bid! And we have no idea that his personal right- 
eousness becomes our personal righteousness. We 
only mean and say, that his righteousness is imputed 
to us; that is, reckoned, or computed as ours, or set 
to our account. We say, that God so accounts or 
reckons to us the righteousness of Christ, as to treat 
us as if we had obeyed the law and satisfied justice 
in our own persons. Nay, we must not omit to men- 


* It has been said by those who object to the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness, that “‘what is actually not ours, cannot justly be 
reckoned or accounted as ours.” But in regard to this, I must 
say that it seems to me scarcely to deserve the name of a quibble; 
it is rather an unqualified false assertion. Take the common 
illustration of this topic. An individual.is imprisoned for a debt 
which he can never pay. A benevolent individual pays it for him. 
Cannot this payment be reckoned or accounted as being made by 
the prisoner himself, and he be discharged and treated as owing 
nothing, as really as if he had paid the debt out of his own property 
and purse? and may not the benefactor demand the prisoner’s 
discharge, as a matter of justice? Hecertainly may; all righteous 
laws will permit it; and the whole transaction sometimes takes 
paces in fact, in well ordered society. Take another illustration. 

he offspring of a beggar is adopted by a man of wealth. May 
not this adopted offspring be reckoned, or accounted, as the child 
of his benefactor, and become his heir, and even bear his name, 
as really as if the adopted party had come out of the loins of his 
putative father? who knows not that such a procedure as this 
sometimes actually takes place among men? 

We admit after all that there is something unique, or without a 
parallel, in the justification of a believing sinner. By faith, a 
mysterious union, or oneness, takes place hetwece him and his 
Saviour. Of this oneness, the Saviour expressly speaks in his last 
intercessory prayer. Elsewhere he compares it to the union of a 
branch with the vine; and it is frequently referred to» by the 
Apostle Paul. It is in virtue of this union, this oneness, this 
entity of the believer with his glorious spiritual head, that he 
becomes a partaker of all that has been merited by that head for 
the members of his mystical body. The righteousness of his head, 
becomes the believer's righteousness, and he is entitled to all its 
benefits. I have never seen this point more clearly proved, and 
more powerfully illustrated, than in the celebrated Hooker’s 
learned “ Discourse of Justification,” &c. 
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tion, that the people of God, in consequence of being 
invested with the righteousness of Christ, will be en- 
titled to, and actually receive, a heavenly inheritance, 
unspeakably richer and more glorious than they would 
have received, if their first covenant head had remain- 
ed sinless. 

We are said, in the Catechism, to be pardoned and 
accepted “only” for the righteousness of Christ; be- 
cause a sinner can make no other valid: plea before — 
God for pardon and acceptance, than that Christ his 
surety has fulfilled the violated covenant of works for 
him, fulfilled all righteousness in his behalf. The law 
required a fulfilment, in which every act of obedience 
should be a perfectly sinless act. Now, not one of 
our acts is of this kind. But of this very kind were 
all the acts of Christ; and therefore, his perfect sin- 
less acts, and not our imperfect acts mingled with sin, 
must have the whole concern in the matter of our 
justification. 

No act that is imperfect can ever justify, by a law 
which requires perfection. The imperfection of the 
act, so far as it exists, is a violation of the law, and 
therefore needs pardon, instead of being entitled to 
reward. If therefore the righteousness which justifies 
us must be a perfect righteousness, none of our acts 
can make any part of it, for they are all imperfect. 
This is clear to demonstration. It is therefore the 
perfect righteousness of Christ, and that only, which 
is the efficient cause of our justification, in the eye of 
the perfect law of God. This righteousness is “ re- 
ceived by faith alone.” Yet, as we have just seen, 
the excellence of the act of faith, by which it is receiv- 
ed, has no share in the righteousness that justifies. 
That act of faith, although sincere, is yet imperfect, 
and therefore needs pardon, in place of claiming to be 
a part of the righteousness which justifies. ‘The same 
may also be said of repentance; it is indispensable to 
salvation. But it forms no part of the righteousness 
that justifies, That, as we have seen, must be a per- 
fect righteousness, and can be nothing else. But our 
repentance is imperfect ; and the riches of God’s grace 
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in the gospel is manifest in this very particular, that 
for Christ’s sake our acts are accepted, if sincere, 
although imperfect, accepted to their proper end, not 
as having any share in our justification, but as evi- 
dence of our compliance with the terms of the Gospel 
covenant, and our consequent title to a gracious re- 
ward. 

Faith and repentance have by some been called 
conditions of salvation; and controversy has some 
times ensued on the propriety of their being thus de- 
nominated. But, in my apprehension, this is a need- 
less controversy. The fact is this. There are two 
meanings of the word condition; one of which is 
certainly not applicable to this point, and the other as 
certainly is. By condition is sometimes meant a valua- 
ble consideration, in consequence of which something 
is conferred. In this sense, faith and repentance are 
not conditions of salvation: for they are not the valua- 
ble consideration, in consequence of which salvation 
is conferred on us. This valuable consideration is, 
as we have shown, nothing but the righteousness of 
Christ. But the word condition is sometimes used to 
denote something which must take place before a 
stipulated benefit can be obtained. In this sense, faith 
and repentance may be called conditions of salvation. 
They must always take place in persons of adult 
age before salvation can be obtained, or justly be ex- 
pected. 

You will, however, be careful to observe, that it is 
the grace of faith alone, which is even instrumentally 
concerned in our justification. Justifying faith will, 
indeed, be always accompanied by every other genuine 
grace of the Christian. But faith alone is concerned 
in justification, because it is the office of this grace 
alone to receive and rest on Christ. We do not re- 
ceive and rest on Christ by repentance, by hope, or by 
charity, but by faith alone; and therefore, it is by 
faith alone, as the proper instrument for the work, that 
we are justified. 

There has also been a controversy, whether we are 
not to consider good works as connected with faith, 
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in the matter of our justification, But there is no 
proper ground for this controversy. All do or ought 
to admit, that in adult age, good works, as far as op- 
portunity for them is given, always accompany saving 
faith. They prove it to be saving: and in this way 
justify our profession of faith before the world; which 
is precisely what St. James intends, when he says we 
are justified by works, and not by faith only. We 
are justified before men, by the works which flow from 
faith, and which man can see. But in our justifica- 
tion before God, the Apostle Paul teaches that no 
work, no act of man, has any meritorious agency, 
more or less. We owe it all to the righteousness of 
Christ. Faith receives and rests on this: because, as 
has been shown, it is proper to faith, and to no other 
grace, todo so. But this very act of faith, although 
sincere is still imperfect, and its imperfection is par- 
doned through that very righteousness of Christ on 
which it rests, and to which it leaves the whole un- 
divided honour and merit of our justification and sal- 
vation. 

My dear youth, in concluding this lecture, in which 
I have endeavoured. briefly to explain a fundamental 
doctrine of the revealed will of God, let me entreat' 

ou 

1. Not to indulge in speculations on this article of 
our faith, beyond what is plainly laid down in the sa- 
cred oracles. The most serious practical evils have 
often resulted from a licentious indulgence of human 
reason in regard to this, as well as to some other doc- 
trines, which are clearly revealed in the word of God. 
We woubt not that every doctrine, and every declara- 
tion, which we’find in the Bible, is perfectly reasona- 
able; because we believe that the whole has proceed- 
ed from a Being whose understanding is infinite, and 
whose equity and truth are immaculate and inviola- 
ble. But it is one thing for a doctrine to be reasona- 
ble, and another for us to see that it is so, and to be 
able to explain all the grounds or principles on which 
it rests. ‘There are, as I have repeatedly remarked to 
you, many undeniable truths, or facts, in the natural 
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world, the principles or reasons of which we cannot 
understand and explain, and perhaps shall never dis- 
cover in the present life. If we believe revelation 
to be the work of God, we ought to expect that it will 
contain truths and facts of the same character with 
those of his other works. Such truths and facts reve- 
lation certainly does contain; and this is so far from 
forming a just objection to the sacred writings, that it 
is a strong presumption of their Divine original. I 
know that I have repeatedly said this in substance 
heretofore, but it is important to remind you of it, on 
the present occasion. 

The method of a sinner’s justification before God, 
is a matter of pure revelation. Reason never could 
have discovered it, if left to itself; and the most that 
reason has to do with it is, to examine the evidence 
and import of what God has revealed concerning it. 
To God alone it belonged to determine on what terms 
and in what manner, a guilty creature might be re- 
stored to his favour: and when he has told us this, we 
ought most thankfully and humbly to receive the in- 
formation, and promptly to comply with the terms 
prescribed. The grounds and reasons of the proce- 
dure may not, in all respects, quadrate with what an 
imperfect and erring reason may seem to dictate; nor 
run entirely parallel with transactions which take 
place between one creature and another. This Iam 
persuaded is in reality the case, in regard to the doc- 
trine of justification, as we find it taught in the New 
Testament. But what. better evidence do we want 
that a doctrine is reasonable, although our feeble ir- 
tellect cannot fully measure it, than that He whose 
understanding, equity, and goodness are infinite, has 
sanctioned it, and required us to receive it? What 
more should a sinner ask, than that his offended 
Maker should tell him in what way he may be par- 
doned, and be rendered eternally happy? For the 
guilty party to stand questioning, and insist on know- 
ing to the bottom, how, why, and wherefore the Crea- 
tor has adopted this plan, and on what principles of 
eason he can show it to be right, is, in my apprehen- 
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sion, a gross and impious presumption. I seriously 
warn you against it. I feel bound solemnly to caution 
you against all those speculations, and I am sorry to 
say that they are becoming fashionable, which really 
go to set aside the Scripture doctrine of our justifica- 
tion solely by the imputation to us of the perfect 
righteousness of a Saviour; of a Saviour taking the 
sinner’s place, and obeying and suffering in his behalf. 
Cleave to this scriptural doctrine, I entreat and charge 
you. Cleave to it as the sheet anchor of that hope 
toward God, which alone will stand the test in the 
trying hour of death, and when the dread realities of 
eternity shall sweep away the sandy foundation of all 


those refuges of lies, to which thousands betake them- 


selves to their eternal undoing. 

2. Above all, let me exhort you not to content your- 
selves with a mere rational assent to this doctrine, 
although you should hold it in the most unexception- 
able form in which the human mind can receive it. 
Remember that it is a dreadful thing, to “hold the 
truth in unrighteousness.” It is not enough that you 
believe that nothing can justify you but the right- 
eousness of Christ; you must personally, practically, 
and individually, so believe in Christ, that you may 
be clothed with his righteousness, may stand before 
God in this heavenly robe, and be able to plead it 
truly, as the sole meritorious cause of your accept- 
ance. Without this, you will at last be undone and 
perish for ever. If there is one doctrine in the book 
of God more practical than another, it is this one. 
Each of us is a sinner by nature and by practice; and 
till we have, under a due sense and conviction of 
guilt been driven away from every other reliance, to 
rely, in the exercise of a living faith, solely and unre- 
servedly on the finished righteousness of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the wrath and curse of God abide upon 
us. ‘Till then the whole weight and burden of our 
numerous and aggravated sins rest on our own guilty 
heads. Hasten, then, as for the life of your souls, to 
embrace that Saviour, whose blood can fully atone 
for your transgressions, can cleanse away all the guilt 
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of your crimson and scarlet stains; and by union with 
whom, all the benefits of his purchase shall become 
your own, and he “be made of God unto you wis- 
dom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption.” 


LECTURE XXIX. 


WHAT IS ADOPTION! 


Tue second benefit of effectual calling, or rather the 
source of many benefits, is adoption. ‘ Adoption,” 
says the Catechism, “is an act of God’s free grace, 
whereby we are received into the number, and have 
a right to all the privileges of the sons of God.” 

Here we are first to consider the import of the word 
adoption. It is aterm taken from a human transac- 
tion, to illustrate a divine procedure in reference to 
redeemed sinners. 

Among men, adoption is the taking of a stranger 
into a family, and considering and treating him, in all 
respects, as if he were by birth a child of that family; 
or, it is our acting toward the child of another as if 
he were our own. In like manner, in the adoption 
of God, those who are by nature aliens, are received 

‘into his family, and treated as his children and heirs; 
- “heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.” Here, 
however, we remark some important circumstantial 
differences. Men seldom adopt more than one indi- 
vidual; and the act generally takes place on account 
of some amiable properties or qualifications of which, 
it is supposed, indications are perceptible in the per- 
son adopted. But God adopts many into his family, 
and not one of them on account of any thing excel- 
lent or recommendatory in the adopted party, but 
solely from his own unmerited love and mercy: 
‘Having (says the apostle) predestinated us unto the 
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adoption of children, by Jesus Christ to himself, ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of his will; to the praise 
of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the beloved.” 

The writers on this subject mention two kinds of 
adoption, general and special; and the Scripture 
warrants the distinction. General adoption relates to 
communities. It is the forming of a certain number 
of mankind into a visible church or family of God, 
and conferring upon them peculiar privileges. This 
was, in ancient times, most remarkably exemplified 
in the descendants of faithful Abraham, who formed 
. the Israelitish nation. Hence, the apostle Paul, speak- 
ing of his kinsmen according to the flesh, says, “who 
are Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises: 
whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concernin 
the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever, Amen.’ The same apostle elsewhere teaches 
us, that under the gospel dispensation all true be- 
lievers are to be regarded as the spiritual seed of 
Abraham. 

But it is to what is called special adoption, that the 
answer of the Catechism before us particularly refers; 
and to this we shall direct all our additional remarks. 
Fisher, in his Catechism, well defines special adoption 
thus:—‘It is a sovereign and free translation of a sin- 
ner of mankind, from the family of hell or Satan, into 
_ the family or household of God, with an investiture 
into all the privileges of the sons of God.” He says 
that this is done “by the act and authority of God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; that the act of the 
Father in this matter is, that he hath predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children to himself, according to 
the good pleasure of his will; that the act of the Son, 
in this special adoption is, that, in consequence of his 
purchasing the sinner by the price of his blood, he 
actually gives the power, right or privilege, to become 
a child of God, in the day of believing; that the act 
of the Holy Ghost is, that he comes in Christ’s name, 
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takes possession of the person, and dwells ir him, 
as a spirit of adoption, teaching him to cry, Abba, 
Father.” - 

You will observe that adoption is called an act, 
because it is perfected at once. As soon as a believer 
is vitally united by faith to Christ, the head of God’s 
family, and the elder brother of every saint, he is, 
from that moment, an adopted child of God. It is 
called an act of God’s free grace, because the adop- 
tion of any individual or portion of mankind into the 
household of God, must flow entirely from undeserved. 
love and favour in Him; since, in their previous state, 
those who are adopted are, without exception, wretch- 
ed, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked; 
every way unworthy of being so nearly and tenderly 
related to Him. 

The answer before us, as you will remark, states, 
that believers are “ received into the number of the 
sons of God.” This number of the sons of God, is 
constituted by all the individuals who compose the 
whole body of the elect, both angels and men. For 
hely angels are also denominated the sons of God; 
as in Job, where it is said, “the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
Holy angels, however, are the sons of God, so to 
speak, by birth, and not by adoption. They have 
retained that sinless and happy state in which they 
were at first created: and it may be proper to observe, 
that this also was the state of Adam before his fall. 
Réssibly, you may never have remarked the force 
and rene of Luke’s concluding declaration, in tracing 
the genealogy of our Saviour. Having carried it up, 
and told of whom every individual mentioned was the 
son, till he comes to Adam, he says of him, that he 
was “the son of God.” The meaning is, not only 
that God created him, but that creating him in his 
own image, in his moral likeness, Adam was properly, 
and in every view, a son of God, a child resembling 
his parent. 

By his fall, man lost the moral likeness of his Crea- 
tor, cast himself out of God’s-family, became a child 
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of the devil, and an heir of hell. To the second Adam 
we are entirely indebted for repairing the losses of the 
first. Christ Jesus has redeemed his people from sin 
and perdition; and when they become united to him, 
they are again received into the number of the sons 
of God, by adoption. It is in regeneration that the 
moral image of God, which was entirely lost or 
effaced by the fall, is partially restored, and its com- 
plete restoration insured. Hence the sons of God are 
qualified to belong to his family, at the same time 
that they are adopted into it. They are “born of 
God” by regeneration, when they are received into 
the number of his sons by union with Christ. Mark 
how these two blessings are connected together by 
the inspired writer: “'To as many as received him 
(i. e. Christ) to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on his name; 
which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” It is, you 
perceive, by the instrumentality of faith, receiving 
Christ, that man comes by adoption into God’s family. 
“Ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus”—says the apostle expressly. Faith unites us 
to Christ, and recognises in the redemption purchased 
by him, the whole meritorious cause of adoption. 
Hence it is said, “ God sent forth his Son, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons.” 'The adoption of believers is 
made known to themselves, by their receiving the 
Spirit of adoption. “For (says the apostle) ye have 
not received the spirit of bondage again to fear; but 
ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry Abba Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God; and 
if children then heirs; heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ.” 

The Spirit of adoption is, in itself, one of the many 
precious and invaluable “privileges of the sons of 
God,” which are mentioned in the answer before us. 
Another of these privileges is, the high dignity and 
honour to which they are advanced. hey are con- 
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stituted “ kings and priests unto God and the Father.” 
They are denominated “a royal priesthood;” and they , 
are even permitted to feast on “Christ, their pass- 
over, sacrificed for them.” Another privilege is, the 
glorious liberty of the children of God; by which they 
are freed from the guilt and dominion of sin, the curse 
of the law, the tyranny of Satan, and the sting of 
death; and know the pleasures of a filial and reve- 
rential obedience to their Father’s will; flowing from 
a principle of faith and love wrought in the soul. 
They have also freedom of access to God; so that 
they may come to him with a holy boldness, and 
spread all their wants before him, with the assurance 
of a gracious audience and acceptance. Another of 
the privileges of adoption which the sons of God enjoy 
is, chastisement for their good. However the ungodly 
world may sneer at the idea that chastisement, or cor- 
rection, should be represented as a privilege, there is 
perhaps no child of God who will not be ready to de- 
clare that he has found it such in his own experience; 
to declare that he numbers the seasonable and sanc- 
tified chastisements of his heavenly Father, among 
the greatest privileges and blessings that he has ever 
known. Certain it is, that there is no truth more 
clearly and fully taught than this, in the sacred ora- 
cles. Thus the holy Psalmist; “Before I was afflicted 
I went astray, but now have I kept thy word. It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted, that I might 
learn thy statutes.” And thus, extensively, the apos- 
tle to the Hebrews, “ My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art re- 
buked of him. For whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 
If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons: for what son is he whom the Father chas- 
teneth not? But if ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards and’ 
not sons. Furthermore, we have had fathers of our 
flesh, which corrected us, and we gave them rever- 
ence: shall we not much rather be in subjection unto 
the Father of spirits, and live? For they verily for 
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a few days chastened us after their own pleasure; 
but he for our profit, that we might be partakers of 
his holiness. Now, no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them which are exercised thereby.” Another 
chief privilege of the sons of God by adoption is, the 
inheritance to which they are entitled. They are 
heirs of the righteousness which is by faith; heirs of 
the grace of life; heirs of all the promises of God ; 
heirs of salvation; and to say all in a word, joint 
heirs with Christ of all that he has purchased for his 
people—of “an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for them.” 

In closing what I have to offer on the subject of 
adoption, let me inculcate 

1. The importance, to every one who hopes that 
he is a child of God, of examining the evidences of 
his adoption. To assist in this examination, I will 
just specify some of the chief of these evidences. 
They are these; the children of God resemble their 
Father; they bear his image. They love what he 
loves, and hate what he hates. They know their 
Father’s voice; “my sheep know my voice.” ‘They 
are greatly concerned for the honour of God. His 
cause is their cause. They delight in communion 
with God; “Our fellowship is with the Father.” They 
mourn the absence, and love the sensible presence 
of God; “ Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there 
is none on earth that I desire beside thee.” They con- 
scientiously endeavour to obey all the commands of 
God. They love all that bear their Father’s likeness; 
“every one that loveth him that begat, loveth him 
also that is begotten of him. We know that we 
have passed from death unto life because we love the 
brethren.” 

2. From what has been said on the adoption of 
believers, and the relation which subsists between them 
and their Father in heaven, we may be impressively 
taught, how false is the estimate which the world in 
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general makes of the characters of men. Royal birth 
noble blood, heroic actions, and splendid achieve- 
ments of whatever kind, elevate men, in the eye of 
the world, to a proud eminence above the rest of their 
kind. Yet many who boast of these distinctions, are 
visibly and pre-eminently the enemies of God. To 
be a child of God is infinitely a greater honour; it 
raises the man who possesses this character to an ele- 
vation incomparably higher, than any which the world 
can confer. So, undoubtedly, it appears to holy 
angels; so it will appear to the universe in the day of 
judgment ; and so it will now appear, to every Chris- 
tian in the lively exercise of faith. 'The adopted child 
of God may pity and pray for splendid sinners, but 
he must act very much beside his privilege and below 
his dignity, if he ever envies them. In speaking on 
this subject, the pious Mr. Shaw, in his treatise, en- 
titled “ Immanuel,” a little book which I earnestly 
recommend to your careful perusal, has these striking 
thoughts. “ What an unreasonable and senseless re- 
proach is that which this wicked world doth cast upon 
religious and godly men, calling them low spirited 
and puny people! Can a man be better spirited than 
with the Spirit of God? Can any thing more truly 
ennoble a soul than a divine nature? Can a man be 
raised any higher than unto heaven itself?” 

3. How careful should the children of God be, to 
walk worthy of their vocation. Do men who possess 
a high and delicate sense of worldly honour, or of 
that which they think becomes their worldly connex- 
ions, station and character—do such men turn away 
with disdain, from what they think would degrade 
them? from every action and every association which 
they deem unworthy of their rank, or their avowed 
principles? How much more careful ought the child 
of God to be, in sustaining the purity and dignity of 
his character! a character which, in a right estima- 
tion, is, as we have seen, far superior to the most 
elevated on earth. » How careful should this child of 
the Highest be, to remember that he is to be constantly 
“clothed with humility,” as his brightest ornament; 
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to remember that he is not his own, but is bought 
with a price, even with the precious blood of his 
redeeming God, of Christ, his elder brother; that his 
bosom is a temple of the Holy Ghost, which must not 
be polluted by the indulgence of the lusts of the flesh, 
or of any base, defiling, or unhallowed affections or 
desires; to remember that, whenever assailed by 
temptation, he must say with Joseph, “ how can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against God!” to re- 
member, in fine, that he is one with Christ ; that angels 
are his fellow servants now, and are to be his com- 
panions in heaven; that heaven is his home, and there- 
fore that he should constantly live above the world, 
and be little affected by its flatteries or its frowns. 
So living, he who has received the privilege of adop- 
tion will “walk worthy of God, who hath called him 
_ unto his kingdom and glory.” 
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LECTURE XXX. 


WHAT IS SANCTIFICATION ! 


WE are now to consider the important subject of sanc- 
TiricaTion. “ Sanctification,” says the Catechism, “is 
the work of God’s free grace; whereby we are re- 
newed in the whole man, after the image of God, and 
are enabled more and more to die unto sin, and to 
live unto righteousness. 

You are aware that the word sanctification denotes 
our being rendered holy, or free from sin. It is called 
a work, because it is not, like an act, completed at 
once; but is continued, progressively, through the 
whole of life. It is called a work of God’s free grace, 
because God is the agent by whom it is performed, 
_and his free grace is displayed in effecting it; inas- 
much as there is not an individual who is the subject 
of it, but might have been justly left to perish in his 
sin and pollution. 

It is the special and official work of the Spirit of 
God, to sanctify the human soul. We are chosen to 
salvation, “through sanctification of the Spirit, and 
belief of the truth.’ Truth, God’s revealed truth, is 
the instrument made use of, and the means employed 
are numerous and various; but thé great agent who 
uses them all is the Holy Spirit, without whom they 
never would, or could, produce the intended effect; 
and therefore sanctification is strictly and properly 
his work. 

At the time of the Protestant reformation, and for 
some time afterwards, the reformers took great and 
laudable pains, to show clearly the difference between 
justification and sanctification, which had been wretch- 
edly confounded in the dark ages which preceded. 
But these two things are, to this day, extremely apt to 
be taken the one for the other, at on in part; and 
there is scarcely any thing that has a more pernicious 
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influence in preventing a clear and consistent view 
of the gospel plan of salvation. Indeed the imme- 
diate practical influence of confounding justification 
and sanctification, is often not a little injurious. 
Fisher in his Catechism, has, I think, well and 
clearly illustrated the difference between these two 
graces. I will state what he says, with a few changes 
of terms, and some abbreviations and additions; 
and I. beg your particular attention to the state- 
ment. 

The matter of justification is the righteousness of 
Christ; but the matter of sanctification is grace im- 
pores from the fulness of Christ. “Of his fulness 

ave we all received, and grace for grace.” Justifi- 
cation changes a man’s state in relation to God; sanc- 
tification changes his own personal state, changes his 
heart and his life. Justification is effected by the im- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness to us; sanctification 
by the implantation of his grace in us. Justification 
is complete and perfect at first; but sanctification is 
carried on gradually, from less to more, till the soul 
be ripe for glory. ‘The righteousness of justification 
is strictly and properly meritorious, being the right- 
eousness of God, whereby the law is not only fulfilled 
but magnified ; but the righteousness of sanctification 
is not meritorious, being only the righteousness of a 
sinful creature, imperfect in degree. Justification is 
equal in all believers; but all believers are very far 
from being equally sanctified. Sanctification is im- 
planted in the believer as a new nature; whereas his 
justifying righteousness. is not 7m him as a nature, but 
on him as a robe, and hence it is said to be “ upon 
all them that believe.” Justification has relation to 
the law as a covenant, and frees the soul from it; 
sanctification respects the law as a rule, and makes 
the soul breathe after conformity to it, and to delight 
in it after the inward man. Hence justification is a 
judicial sentence, absolving us from the condemna- 
tion of the law; but sanctification is a spiritual change, 
fitting and disposing us to obey the law. J ustification 
springs from, and is grounded on, the priestly office 
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of Christ, whereby he satisfied law and justice as our 
surety; but sanctification proceeds from the kingly 
office of Christ, whereby he subdues us to a sweet 
obedience to himself, and writes his law in our hearts. 
Justification gives a title to heaven and eternal life ; 
sanctification gives a meetness for it. Justification 
is God’s act, pronouncing our persons righteous in 
Christ, and taking away the guilt of sin; sanctification 
is the Spirit’s work, cleansing our nature and taking 
away the filth of sin: by the former we are instated 
into the favour of God, and by the latter we are 
adorned with his image, and made to bear a measure 
of his likeness. 

So much for the difference between justification and 
sanctification. r 

You will recollect that, in speaking on the subject 
of effectual calling, I described the great work of re- 
generation which is wrought in the human soul, by 
the Holy Spirit. Perhaps you can hardly have a bet- 
ter general idea of sanctification, than by saying, that 
it is that work carried on to perfection, by the same 
almighty agent. Among the many false notions in 
regard to religion which obtain among those who 
pay a degree of attention to it, you will sometimes 
find this: not perhaps openly avowed, or systemati- 
cally defended, but yet practically influential; that re- 
generation completes the work of religion in the soul. 
No, my young friends, it only begins the work. Re- 
generation is indeed essential. It is connected with 
justification and Christian perseverance. It may well, 
therefore, be matter of joy, and be highly esteemed. 
Yet in itself, it is only the commencement of true 
piety. As regeneration means a new birth, it is not 
prover to say that it must be repeated or increased. 

ut it is proper to say, that every saint who continues 
in life, must be renewed more than he is in regenera- 
tion. He is then only born into the kingdom of grace; 
and as, in a natural sense, an infant must not only be 
born, but also grow and increase till he becomes a 
man; so, in a spiritual sense, he that is born again, 
must grow and increase much, before he reaches the 
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measure of the stature of a perfect man in Jesus 
Christ. This growth is sanctification. It is an in- 
creasing renovation, a growing conversion and con- 
formity of the soul to God. “We are renewed (says 
the Catechism) after the image of God.” As sancti- 
fication increases, that moral image of our Maker 
which was lost or obliterated by the fall, is retraced, 
and progressively restored to the sanctified soul. As 
it becomes more holy, it of course becomes more like 
God, till, in the article of death, the saint becomes 
perfectly sanctified, or in his measure “ holy as God 
is holy.” 

The answer before us states, that the saint is “ re- 
newed in the whole man.” Our bodies, strictly speak- 
ing, are not capable of holiness. Yet they may be 
the instruments either of a holy or a sinful mind ; and 
as the mind is sanctified, all the members of the body 
become the instruments of holy mental acts. They 
are, like the vessels of the ancient sanctuary, appro- 
priated to holy purposes, and therefore considered as 
holy in themselves. Hence the apostolic injunction, 
“yield your members servants to righteousness unto 
holiness ;” and elsewhere he says, “I pray God your 
whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blame- 
less unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Thus 
are saints renewed in the whole man: every faculty 
is sanctified, and yet, in each, this sanctification is 
imperfect till death. 

Agreeably to the statement in the answer before us, 
the work of sanctification is carried on in two ways; 
by our dying unto sin; and by our living unto right- 
eousness. And you will observe that in reference to 
both of these, we must be constantly enabled by divine 
aid. We can never form such habits of holiness, 
or make such attainments in it, as to be independent 
of constant assistance from the Spirit of grace. After 
the greatest progress in sanctification, the saint is not 
sufficient of himself for any good thought or act. He 
incessantly depends on grace, to be imparted for the 
discharge of every duty ; depends on it as the streams 
depend on the fountain. 
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“ To die unto sin,” is to have the power of sin in 
our nature so far mortified, as not to delight in it, but 
to hate it in heart, and abstain from it in life. ‘To 
live unto righteousness,” is to have our souls so quick- 
ened by the vivifying power of grace, as to love and 
obey the commands of God, truly, heartily, prevalent- 
ly, and perseveringly. And both of these, in every 
sanctified soul, will take place more and more. The 
sanctified person will be still making gradual ad- 
vances in the divine life. Some advance much more 
rapidly than others; but none who are sanctified fail 
to “ grow in grace.” There may, indeed, be seasons 
when they do not grow, but decline; when they do 
not make progress, but backslide, or stumble and fall. 
But the Spirit of grace will never forsake his own 
work. The declensions, falls, and backslidings, of 
those who are truly sanctified, are overruled to render 
them more careful, more steadfast, and more rapid in 
their progress afterwards. 

On the whole, then, the indispensable necessity 
of sanctification may be stated thus. It is necessary, 
not in the matter of our justification before God, 
but for evidencing our justification both to ourselves 
and others. It is necessary for glorifying our Heaven- 
ly Father, and showing forth his praise; for adorn- 
ing the doctrine of God our Saviour ; for proving our 
union with Christ; for promoting inward peace and 
joy; for maintaining fellowship and communion with 
God; for stopping the mouths of gainsayers; for 
making us useful to men on earth; and for qualifying 
us for heaven; because “ without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.” 

The marks of sanctification are, a cordial respect to 
all God’s commandments, loving them because they 
are holy; a hatred of all sin, and avoiding the appear- 
ance of evil; a spirit of watchfulness and warfare 
against sin; a delight in doing good; communion with 
God; a conversation becoming the gospel; an habit- 
ual use of the precious promises of God, particularly 
with a view to increasing holiness; and a constant im- 
provement of the blood of Christ, by faith and prayer, 
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for cleansing from the filth, as well as the guilt of 
sin. 
The chief motives and inducements to sanctification 
are, the will of God commanding it; the love of Christ 
constraining to it ; the inherent excellence of the thing 
itself; an abhorrence of sin, which is its opposite ; and 
the dignity of resembling God, to whose image it con- 
forms its possessor. 

To promote sanctification, we should cleave to 
Christ by faith, for we are “sanctified in Christ Jesus ;” 
we should pray earnestly for the Spirit of sanctifica- 
tion, for by his aid and influence alone the deeds of the 
body can be mortified; we should associate with the 
saints, for association begets assimilation; and we 
should make a right and diligent use of all God’s 
ordinances, the dispensation of his word, his Sabbaths 
and sacraments, and the mercies and chastisements 


of his holy hand. 
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LECTURE XXXI. 


WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS WHICH IN THIS LIFE DO ACCOM- 
PANY OR FLOW FROM JUSTIFICATION, ADOPTION, AND 
SANCTIFICATION ¢ 


My young friends, you have heard an explanation 
of the great and interesting doctrines of justification, 
adoption, and sanctification. In the answer of the 
Catechism that follows, the effects of these graces on 
the practical Christian, are thus traced out. “The 
benefits which, in this life, do accompany or flow 
from justification, adoption, and sanctification, are 
assurance of God’s love, peace of conscience, joy in 
the Holy Ghost, increase of grace, and perseverance 
therein to the end.” Here are five benefits, spring- 
ing from the sources specified. A whole lecture might 
be spent on each, but we must endeavour to bring the 
whole within the limits of the one on which we have 
entered. 

«‘ Assurance of God’s love” is the first benefit which 
the answer states, as flowing, in this life, from justifi- 
cation, adoption and sanctification. By assurance of 
God’s love here, we are to understand an undoubting 
persuasion in the minds of believers, grounded on 
evidence furnished by God, that they are the objects 
of his special love. ‘That many of the Scripture saints 
did attain to this assurance, we have unequivocal evi- 
dence. Holy Job speaks on this subject without 
doubt: “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Asaph 
in like manner: “God is the strength of my heart, 
and my portion for ever.” The apostle Paul to the 
like effect: “I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I know in whom 
I have believed,” &c. And that this attainment was 
not peculiar to inspired men, but ought to be humbly 
desired and sought after by Christians in general, we 
learn from its being spoken of in Scripture as some- 
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thing to which all believers may aspire; although it 
is not represented that all actually acquire it, or that 
our salvation depends on its acquisition. Yet it cer- 
tainly is represented as an object which all should 
aim at, and which some do in fact obtain. The 
Apostle Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews, calls it 
once, “the full assurance of hope; and in another 
instance, “the full assurance of faith;” and in both 
cases he recommends it, as an attainment for which 
all believers should earnestly strive. The Apostle 
John wrote his first epistle, as he says towards the 
close, with a leading view to enable Christians to learn 
the certainty of their state. “These things have I 
written unto you that believe on the name of the Son 
of God, that ye may know that ye have eternal life.” 
And he also says, “He that believeth on the Son of 
God, hath the witness in himself.” The Apostle 
Peter expressly enjoins, “Give all diligence to make 
your calling and election sure.” 

In addition to this Scripture testimony, consider, 
also, the nature of the subject. The point directly 
in view is, that the assurance we speak of flows 
from justification, adoption, and sanctification. Now, 
suppose a person to have satisfactory evidence that 
he is justified before God through the imputation 
of the Saviour’s righteousness; that he is adopted 
into the family of God; and that he is sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit; suppose he has satisfactory evi- 
dence of all this, an assurance of the love of God 
will necessarily flow from it, or be its certain conse- 
quence. The fact is, that assurance always is, and 
must be, derived from this source. It is moreover 
proportioned to the clearness of the evidence we 
have, that we are in a justified, adopted, and sanc- 
tified state. If that evidence is full and complete, 
assurance of God’s love will be full and complete 
likewise. If that evidence be dubious we shall 
also be dubious whether we are the objects of God’s 
love. For although it may not be proper, strictly 
speaking, to say that there are degrees of assurance, 
yet in regard to the subject before us, it is not only 
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true, but of much importance to be remembered, that 
the hope of a Christian that he is in favour with God, 
may exist in a great variety of degrees, from those 
first dawnings which only save from despair, to that 
prevailing hope of salvation, which is the general 
attainment and consolation of Christians; and so on to 
that full assurance of hope, of which the Apostle 
speaks, and which the answer before us contemplates. 
It is, I repeat, of importance to know and remember, 
that this blessed hope may exist in a great variety of 
degrees, of which the highest only is assurance. It 
is also to be noted, that the same Christians may 
have different degrees of hope at different times, and 
that assurance itself may be repeatedly lost and re- 
gained. 

There are two ways in which we may have such 
clear evidence of our justification, adoption, and sanc- 
tification that the assurance of God’s love may flow 
from it. The first arises from the influences of Divine 
grace immediately and powerfully communicated to 
the soul. The believer then, so sweetly, and unre- 
servedly, and sensibly, commits his soul to Christ, that 
he cannot doubt that he does it: the Spirit of adoption 
breathes on his soul, and he cries “Abba Father:? 
the Spirit of sanctification raises in him the abhor- 
rence of all sin, and an ardent hungering and thirsting 
after perfect holiness. From all this the assurance 
of God’s love necessarily and immediately flows; or 
rather it often accompanies it, and is to be considered 
as itself a gift of the holy and blessed Spirit. 

The second way in which the assurance of God’s 
love may be obtained is, by a careful, close, perse- 
vering, and prayerful examination of our religious ex- 
ercises, our state of heart and life; and by comparing 
the whole with what the word of God lays down as 
marks and evidence of a gracious state; and thus, by 
the aids of the blessed Spirit, forming a sound and 
satisfactory conclusion, that we are truly in the love 
and favour of God. The former of these has some- 
times been called the sensible assurance of God’s love; 
the latter the assurance of faith. We may lawfully pray 
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with submission, for either; or for both. But it is the 
latter, or the assurance of faith, which we are chiefly 
to look for. The following questions and answers 
from Fisher’s Catechism, may afford useful instruction 
on this subject. 

“ Question. What may afford comfort to a believer, 
when at any time he loses this assurance? 

Answer. That the covenant stands fast with Christ, 
Psalm Ixxxix. 28: that the love of God, is invariably 
the same, Zeph. iii. 17; and that he will in his own time 
return with wonted loving kindness, Isa. liv. 7, 8. 

Q. What is incumbent on believers for recovering 
the assurance of God’s love, when they have lost the 
present sense of it? 

A. To be humbled for sin, as the procuring cause 
of the Lord’s departure, Psalm xl. 12; to justify God 
and to condemn themselves, Dan. ix. 7,8; and to wait 
in the exercise of prayer and fasting, for the returns 
of his love, Isa. viii. 17. 

@. Of what advantage to believers is the assurance 
of God’s love? 

A. It animates to the practice of every commanded 
duty, Psalm cxix. 32; it supports under all trials and 
afflictions, Psalm xxiii. 4; and it fills the soul with the 
love of God because he first loved us, 1 John iv. 19. 

Q. How may we know if we have the well grounded 
assurance of God’s love? 

A. Tf it flow from faith acted on Christ in the pro- 
mise, Eph. i. 13; if it fill the soul with an humble 
and holy wondering at the condescending goodness 
of God, 2 Sam. vii. 18; and if it beget ardent desires 
after nearer conformity to God here, and the full en- 
joyment of him hereafter, 1 John iii. 2, 3. 

Q. What is the difference betwixt a true assur- 
ance of God’s love, and a false and presumptuous 
confidence? 

A. True assurance makes a man more humble 
and self-denied, Gal. ii. 19, 28; but presumptuous 
confidence puffeth up with spiritual pride and self- 
conceit, 2 Kings x. 15, 16; the one excites to the 
practice of every commanded duty, Psalm cxix. 32; 
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but the other encourages sloth and indolence, Luke’ 
xi. 21; the man who has true assurance wants to be 
searched and tried, as to the reality thereof, Psalm 
xxvi. 1, 2; but they who are stuffed with presump- 
tuous confidence hate the light, neither come to the 
light, lest their deeds should be reproved John iil. 
20.” 

We now proceed to consider the second benefit 
which, in this life, accompanies or flows from the 
graces we contemplate. This is “peace of conscience.” 
Peace of conscience is that inward quiet and tran- 
quillity of the mind, which proceeds from a convic- 
tion that all our sins are pardoned and blotted out for 
the sake of Christ, and that God is truly reconciled, 
and in friendship with the soul. “Being justified by 
faith, (says the apostle,) we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” It may well be said 
that this peace accompanies and flows from justifica- 
tion, adoption, and sanctification, because “there is 
no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” None can 
have true peace of conscience who are not justified, 
adopted, and sanctified. j 

Peace of conscience flowing from justification, is 
experienced when the conscience, being sprinkled 
with the blood of Christ, is set free from all fear of 
the deserved wrath of God. What a precious 
benefit this is, can be fully known only to those who 
have felt that fear, and known this blessed peace as 
succeeding to it. Again, peace of conscience flows 
from adoption, when we have soul quiet and compo- 
sure, in the firm faith that God is our Friend and 
Father in Christ Jesus. Once more, peace of con- 
science accompanies sanctification, when the blessed 
Spirit shines on the soul of the saint, warming it to’ 
the love of holiness, and assisting and comforting it in 
the performance of duty. 

A chief cause why some truly and even eminently 
pious persons do not enjoy more peace of conscience 
than they actually possess, is, because they seek it 
more than they ought from sanctification, and less’ 
than they ought from justification. Luther has given) 
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an admirable explanation of this, in his commentary 
on the epistle to the Galatians. God forbid that we 
should make any approach to the delusion of the An- 
tinomians, or speak a word in disparagement of sanc- 
tification. He who talks of inward peace, while he 
allows himself in sin, is a hypocrite. At the same 
time, it is an unquestionable truth, that sanctification 
in the present life, is umperfect in the best; and that 
the more of it we have, the clearer shall we see, and 
the more deeply feel and bewail the remainders of 
sin and depravity. This being the case, if we seek 
peace of conscience, only or chiefly from this source, 
it must of necessity be very imperfect. But the right- 
eousness of Christ is perfect and complete, and when 
the soul ventures itself fully and sweetly on him, it 
must have the sense of pardoned sin and peace of 
conscience, as the consequence. And here, if I mis- 
take not, is the real cause of that want of inward 
peace which many of God’s dear people experience. 
They seek it legally. Let them indeed press earnestly 
after sanctification; but let them seek peace of con- 
science chiefly from the blood of Christ. A stated 
warfare against all known sin, a constant fear of 
offending God, and a sincere endeavour to please 
him, constitute the scriptural evidence of our being 
entitled to derive that peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, from the peace-speaking blood of 
Jesus. 

The third benefit mentioned in the answer, as flow- 
ing from the Christian graces we have considered, is 
“joy in the Holy Ghost.” Joy in the Holy Ghost 
(says Fisher) is that inward elevation and enlarge- 
ment of soul, which flows from the lively exercise of 
faith, feasting on Christ in the promise. “In whom 
(says the apostle Peter) though now ye see him not, 

et believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” This joy receives its denomination 
from the Author of it, the Comforter, or Holy Ghost. 
«J will pray the Father, (said our Lord, in his last 
intercessory prayer on earth,) and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
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ever; even the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot 
receive because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him; but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you and 
shall be in you.” Accordingly the apostle Paul de- 
clares, that “the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink; but righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” The matter or ground of this joy is, 
that God, in Christ, is the everlasting portion of the 
believing soul. This joy is described in Scripture as 
a hidden joy, a permanent joy, and an unspeakable 
joy. The peculiar seasons of this joy are “the times 
of special manifestation after a dark night of deser- 
tion; the time of tribulation for Christ’s sake; the time 
of God’s remarkable appearance for his church; and 
sometimes, in and about the time of death.” It is, 
however, not to be understood, that this holy joy is 
confined to such seasons; or that it may not be expe- 
rienced at other times. But as there are some who 
talk of joys in religion amounting even to raptures, 
who too evidently show that all their exercises are 
either pretended or delusive, it is to be carefully re- 
membered, that the genuine joy of which I have now 
spoken, while it does indeed enliven and enlarge the 
soul, does also deeply humble it, and promote the 
work of sanctification in it. The true joy of the be- 
liever, by its humbling, sanctifying, and quickening 
effects, distinguishes itself from all the false joys of 
fanaticism and hypocrisy. 

The fourth benefit flowing, in this life, from justi- 
fication, adoption, and sanctification, is “increase of 
grace.” By this we are to understand the gradual 
advances which true believers are enabled to make in 
a holy temper, in the actual exercise of the Christian 
graces, and in all the duties of practical godliness. 
This increase of grace is compared, in Scripture, to 
“the shining light which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” The vital spring of a believer’s 
growth in grace, is his union with Christ, and the re- 
ception of life-giving influences from him. “I am the 
vine (said Christ), ye are the branches; he that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
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fruit; for without me ye can do nothing.” From 
this you see how growth in grace is connected with 
justification. That union with Christ, from which 
justification proceeds, is also the source of growth in 
grace; so that the one must always accompany the 
other. 

An interest in all the promises of the covenant of 
grace, which follows adoption, is also deeply con- 
cerned ina growth in grace. Hence says the Apostle 
Peter, “ As new born babes, desire the sincere milk of 
the word, that ye may grow thereby.” 

We have already seen that sanctification is a pro- 
gressive work; and progress in sanctification is pre- 
cisely what we mean by an increase of grace. Of 
course, the remark made when speaking of sanctifi- 
cation, is applicable here—that although there is an 
increase on the whole, yet there are seasons in which 
the Christian’s progress is arrested; nay, in which for 
a time he is losing instead of gaining, in the divine 
life. Yet even these seasons of barrenness and back- 
sliding, like the cold blasts of winter, which restrain 
vegetation and destroy its appearance, are the very 
reason that on the return of the warmth of spring, 
the growth is more rapid, and the fruit more abun- 
dant. The falls of both David and Peter, were mani- 
festly overruled to promote their after steadfastness, 
humility, and more rapid progress in holiness. A 
painful apprehension and sense of barrenness, is not 
always an unprofitable state for the believer. At the 
very time when the trees in the garden of God seem 
to be dying, they are often only striking their roots 
the deeper in humility and Christian experience; that 
they may afterwards put forth fairer blossoms, and 
yield a richer and more plentiful crop of fruit. Chris- 
tians often mistake their own case, by thinking only 
of one kind of growth, when there are, in reality, 
various kinds. A believer sometimes increases in the 
vigorous exercise of particular graces; sometimes in 
a general holy temper; sometimes in active services 
for God, and in doing good to men; sometimes in 
heavenly mindedness and contempt of the world; 
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sometimes in self-distrust and deep self-abasement. 
Now, although a Christian may want those sweet 
consolations and flows of affection, which sometimes 
he has had, yet if he be growing in humility, self- 
denial, and a sense of his entire dependence on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, he is still a growing Christian; he 
increases in grace. When Christians cannot perceive 
their growth, they are sometimes led to doubt whether 
they have any grace at all. But if they are conscious 
of self-loathing on account of sin: if they have a desire 
of grace; if they prize Christ above all things; and if 
they love his people for his sake, their doubts and 
fears are groundless. They are not destitute of the 
principle of spiritual life, although it may be less ope- 
rative, or less perceptible, than they could wish. 

The last benefit resulting to believers in this life, 
from justification, adoption, and sanctification, is “per- 
severance” in grace “to the end” of life. It is, my 
dear youth, the doctrine of our church, that those 
who are justified, adopted, and sanctified, never fall, 
totally and finally, from grace. We believe that the 
perseverance of the saints is infallibly secured by the 
immutability of electing love; by an indissoluble 
union with Christ; by the merit of his purchase; by 
the prevalence of his intercession; by the indwelling 
of his Spirit; and by the power of a promising God. 
Quotations from Scripture, bearing fully and fairly 
on each of these points may, we think, be easily and 
abundantly adduced. Our time, at present, forbids 
me to detail them to you. I -wili mention but one. 
The Apostle Peter, speaking of the believers in gene- 
ral, to whom he wrote, says of them expressly, “ Who 
are kept by the power of God, through faith unto sal- 
vation, ready to be revealed in the last time.” And 
here you will remember what I have before stated, 
that it is expressly declared, that whom God justifies, 
them he also glorifies. 'T’o suppose a soul to be jus- 
tified, pardoned, adopted into the family of God, and 
sanctified by his Spirit; and after all to be suffered 
again to become the slave of sin and Satan, be en- 
tirely thrown out of the favour of God, and be eter- 
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nally lost, is, in our apprehension, one of the grossest 
absurdities and inconsistencies imaginable. And what 
is worse, it seems to be a reflection on the wisdom 
and power, as well as the goodness and faithfulness - 
of the Deity, that he should begin and carry on to a 
certain length such a glorious work, and yet never 
complete it, but suffer the adversary to wrest his own 
sheep out of the hand of their great Shepherd. We 
cannot believe this. We believe that the final perse- 
verance of the saints, certainly accompanies and flows 
from justification, adoption, and sanctification. 

That there have been hypocrites in religion, who 
have abused this doctrine, as they do every doctrine, 
we admit. But what is the chaff to the wheat? The 
doctrine, by those who understand it and treat it ac- 
cording to its legitimate import, is not abused. How 
can it be? The doctrine is, that the saints will perse- 
vere ingrace. If they do not persevere, they of course 
are not saints, and are entitled to no hope of salvation. 
The saints, we hold, may fall. But while they are in 
a fallen state, they lose their evidence of being in a 
safe state; and can never have it restored, but by re- 
formation and repentance. Remember, I repeat, it is 
perseverance in grace that we hold, and you will 
see that the doctrine can never lead to licentiousness. 
But surely it must be, and certainly is, a most desira- 
ble and encouraging circumstance, that when a be- 
liever obtains evidence that he is now in a gracious 
state, he also has evidence that he will always continue 
in that state, and will not, after all, be eternally lost. 

We freely admit, that there have been many who 
have made a very zealous profession of religion, who 
did not persevere in it to the end, but became apos- 
tates, infidels, and profligates. But the fair conclu- 
sion from this fact is, that these apostates never were 
what they pretended and professed to be. And you 
should particularly observe, that this is the very ac- 
count which the Apostle John gives of this subject. 
Speaking of certain corrupt men in his time, he says, 
“They went out from us, but they were not of us; 
for if they had been of-us they would no pouvsr have 
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continued with us; but they went out, that they might 
be made manifest that they were not all of us.” If 
it be objected to this doctrine, that Paul himself says, 
that “he kept under his body and brought it into sub- 
jection, lest after having preached to others, he him- 
self should be a castaway ;” and that this seems to 
imply that he might be a castaway; we answer no. 
It only states that he used all those precautions, which 
every good man will use, to avoid danger and ensure 
safety. 
The truth is, that it is through the influence of a 
cautionary fear, as a principal means, that God pre- 
serves his people. They are afraid of sin and of a 
declension in grace; not because they doubt the per- 
severance of the saints, but because they would there- 
by displease God, which they deeply dread, and would 
also lose the evidence that they now are, or ever were, 
in a gracious state, and thus be exposed to be finally 
cast away. Ina word, their fear of falling is made 
instrumental in keeping them from what they fear. 
I say instrumental, for although many means are 
used, it is God who gives them all effect, and upholds 
his people by his power, and the constant communi- 
cations of his grace. The perseverance of the saints 
does not in any instance, depend on their having 
such a stock of grace, or having made such attain- 
ments in religion, as to ensure perseverance. By no 
means. Adam, in a state of sinless perfection, when 
standing by himself, was seduced by Satan; and be- 
yond a doubt, the same great adversary who prevailed 
against him, would also prevail against any of his 
less perfect posterity, if they were not under the 
guardianship of their almighty Saviour. But they 
are given to him in covenant, and he has given them 
the assurance that he will preserve them. He has 
said, “My sheep hear my voice, and I know them 
and they follow me; and I give unto them eternal life ; 
and they shall never ase neither shall any pluck 
them out of my hand. My Father which gave them 
me is greater than all; and none is able to pluck them 
out of my Father’s hand. I and my Father are one.’ 
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' In concluding this lecture, let me entreat ‘you to 
consider how unspeakably valuable, or rather, how 
altogether invaluable, are the benefits which even in 
this life, “do accompany or flow from justification, 
adoption, and sanctification.” If you were permitted 
to choose whether you would have an assurance of 
God’s love, peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, 
increase of grace, and perseverance therein to the end; 
or whether, at the expense of renouncing these, you 
would choose all the wealth and power and sensual 
pleasures which the world contains; would you not 
be justly chargeable with the very madness of folly, 
if you should hesitate for a moment, to make sure of 
the former, rather than of the latter? Why then, 
my dear youth, will you not choose and seek the 
former, when you are called, in doing it, to renounce 
nothing that is really valuable; nothing that will 
diminish your present happiness; nay, when your 
present happiness itself will be unspeakably increased 
by making such a choice? ‘True happiness infinitely 
more depends on the inward state of the mind, than 
on any outward circumstances. These circumstances 
may in appearance be of the most enviable kind, and 
yet he who is placed in them may, by inward dis- 
quietude and anguish, be the most wretched of mor- 
tals. This has often been seen in fact. But on the 
other hand, the benefits which the answer before us 
specifies, give such inward satisfaction, such pure, 
and permanent delight, such soul-filling pleasure, that 
their possessor cannot be rendered miserable by any 
thing outward. They have put the language of holy 
ecstasy and triumph into the mouths of martyrs, when 
they have ascended the scaffold, or been consumed at 
the stake. Make it then your first and great concern; 
view it, as it is indeed, the one thing needful, to se- 
cure, each for himself, a share in these benefits. To 
lead you to this, is the object of all my addresses. It 
is the great purpose and scope of the blessed gospel 
which you so richly enjoy. Be not so foolish, so 
stupid, so wicked, as to lose these benefits by care- 
lessness, by sloth, or by the love of sin. Give no 
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peace to yourselves, till you have that “ peace of God 
which passeth all understanding.” 
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LECTURE XXXII. 


WHAT BENEFITS DO BELIEVERS RECEIVE FROM CHRIST AT 
DEATH ¢ 


WE are now to consider the benefits which the people 
of God receive from justification, adoption, and sanc- 
tification at the hour of death. 

“The souls of believers are at their death made per- 
fect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory; 
and their bodies being still united to Christ, do rest in 
their graves till the resurrection.” 

True Christians, the genuine disciples of Christ, are, 
in the answer before us, denominated believers; and 
they are called so because none but they, really and 
je ewe believe; none but they believe with all the 

eart to the saving of the soul. A historical, specu- 
lative, or educational belief of the gospel, although in- 
finitely preferable to deliberate or careless infidelity, 
because more likely to lead to saving faith, is still 
not the belief which is connected with the pardon of 
sin, and with life everlasting. The faith that is savin 
affects the heart, as well as the understanding. “ Wit 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness.” True 
rere believers have that “faith which worketh by 
ove,” the faith which the gospel demands as indis- 
pensable to salvation; and therefore they are, with 
an emphasis which is proper and discriminating, call- 
ed in the answer before us, believers. To all others 
death is the king of terrors. Death was the penalty 
denounced for sin; and on all who remain in their sins, 
and under the sentence of the violated law, this pen- 
alty in all its extent is executed, when the body dies. 
They have lived under the influence of spiritual death, 
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and when the soul is separated from the body, they 
suffer an eternal death. 

But a most happy difference distinguishes the lot of 
true believers. In virtue of their union with Christ, 
they are entirely delivered from the sentence and 
curse of the law, from the desert and dominion of sin. 
“The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is 
the law.” But from both these the believer is freed at 
the dissolution of the body, and hence even “the king 
of terrors” becomes a friend to the believer. Death 
is one of the articles in the inventory of his blessings; 
and he is enabled to triumph and say, “Qh death 
where is thy sting! O grave where is thy victory !— 
Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Death to believers is indeed a great gain. At death 
they receive benefits from their Redeemer of the most 
precious kind, which, till then, they could not receive. 
Their souls are then “made perfect in holiness.” Sin 
first contaminates the soul when it is united to the 
body, and the contamination will in some degree re- 
main, while the connexion between soul and body 
lasts. But as we are assured that there shall in no 
wise enter into the New Jerusalem above, “any thing 
that defileth,” it is the divine constitution that all the 
remaining corruptions of believers shall be dropt with 
their bodies; and that their souls shall then be made 
perfect in holiness, and capable of full and uninter- 
rupted communion with God. ) 

This is an event after which the soul of every saint 
has earnestly panted. Oh how has it groaned under 
that body of death, which it has dragged through the 
whole of its spiritual life! How has it wished and 
struggled to get free! How has it sighed after a com- 
plete deliverance from all sin!—no more to be tor- 
mented by the risings of sinful passions, no more 
annoyed by unholy propensities, no more hindered 
in holy exercises. And all this is now completely 
attained. Quitting the earthly tabernacle, all sin is 
left behind, and the happy emancipated spirit comes 
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forth, as pure as that which animated Adam before 
the fall; a spirit fitted for glory, fitted for heaven. 
Our Catechism affirms that “the souls of believers 
immediately pass into glory.” This position is op- 
posed, and was intended to be so, to two gross errors. 
The first is, the error of those who hold that there is 
an intermediate state which they denominate purga- 
tory: the second, that of those who maintain that the 
soul after death sleeps with the body, till the resur- 
rection. As to the first of these, the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, it is altogether a human invention, without 
even a colourable countenance from the word of God. 
There is not a sentence or a word of canonical Scrip- 
ture, which has even a plausible bearing on the doc- 
trine of purgatory. That which looks the most like it, 
is in the first epistle of Peter, where it is said, speak- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ, “that he went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison, which sometimes were 
disobedient, when once the long suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah.” But the meaning of 
this text appears to be, that the Spirit of Christ in- 
fluenced Noah, who was “a preacher of righteous- 
ness,” to warn the unhappy men, whose spirits were 
then, and still are, in prison; to warn them of the 
danger which was so near them while the ark was 
preparing. Now, to build such a momentous doc- 
trine as that of purgatory on a passage admitting of 
this construction, and on one or two others, still more 
violently tortured for the purpose, shows the total 
want of a solid foundation for the superstructure 
which is erected. It may also be added, that even 
the passages which are brought from the apocryphal 
writings, which are not canonical Scripture, do not 
warrant this doctrine, as it is held and taught by the 
church of Rome. And indeed, some of their most 
able writers admit, that it has no clear foundation in 
the sacred oracles. It appears to have been borrowed 
from the heathen mythology; and although there 
were some earlier notions in regard to it, the doctrine, 
as now held by the Papists, did not receive its shape, 
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till more than four hundred years after the death of 
Christ. 

As to the other error I have referred to, namely, 
tnat the soul sleeps with the body from death till the 
resurrection, it not only has no countenance from 
Scripture, but is, I think, directly contrary to it. Even 
on the principles of natural reason, and the analogy 
of things, the balance of evidence is against it. For 
although I will not affirm that the arguments in favour 
of the natural immortality of the soul are absolutely 
conclusive, yet I do think them far more plausible than 
those of an opposite kind. Divisibility and inaction 
are two essential properties of all matter; and on the 
other hand, indivisibility and. activity seem to be es- 
sential properties of spirit. But things which differ in 
essential properties, cannot reasonably be supposed 
to be subject to the same laws. And as to appear- 
ances, we see the soul, in some cases, retaining all its 
powers, when the body is wasted to a shadow, and 
till the very moment of dissolution. These seem to 
be strong indications, that the soul may act indepen- 
dently of the body. 

But after all, it is the word of God that must de- 
cide this point. And to my apprehension it decides 
clearly. ‘To-day thou shalt be with me in para- 
dise,” said our Lord to the penitent malefactor. Yes, 
say our opponents, “but one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 
And did our Saviour, I ask, say “ one day,” or “in 
one day,” thou shalt be with me in paradise. No, 
he said “to-day,” or “this day.” It is the same ori- 
ginal word, onpepov, rendered “this day,” in the Lord’s 
prayer. And it seems undeniable that he could mean 
no other than the natural day on which he spoke; 
for there can be no reasonable doubt that the male- 
factor so understood the declaration, and we cannot 
believe that our Lord would deceive him by an equi- 
vocal expression. No, assuredly; that very day tha 
soul of this penitent thief was to meet, and we doubt 
not did meet, his Saviour, in the paradise above. As 
to those who would read the passage, “To-day I say 
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unto thee,” or, “I say unto thee to-day, thou shalt be 
with me in paradise,” I know not whether so gross a 
cavil ought even to be mentioned. According to this 
arrangement of the sentence, the words “ to-day,” 
could have no other use than to render our Lord’s 
declaration emphatic. But that, you will observe, had 
been done already; “Verily I say unto thee.” Not 
one of the ancient versions,* some of them made when 
the Greek was yet a living language, but disproves 
this rendering of the original; and I am persuaded it 
never would have been thought of, if it had not been 
sought for, with a view to serve and save a favourite 
hypothesis. 

Again, in what our Saviour says of the rich man 
and Lazarus, the whole representation rests on this 
supposition, that souls experience happiness or misery 
in a future world, while their bodies are sleeping in 
the dust. I know it is said that this is but a parable. 
The Scripture, however, does not say or intimate 
that it is a parable. But admit the whole represen- 
tation to be parabolical, still it must be remembered 
that parables are intended to illustrate facts and truths; 
and every other parable that our Saviour ever spoke 
might, for any thing it contains, be a simple statement 
of facts. He never spake parables out of -nature. 
And to suppose that he has grounded this representa- 
tion on a state of things which never happens, and 
never can happen, is contrary to the whole tenor of 
our Lord’s discourses. It therefore certainly does 
teach that souls live and act, are happy or miserable, 
while the bodies which they once animated, are yet 
in their graves. 

But there is one of our Saviour’s lessons of instruc- 
tion, which should put this point beyond all contro- 
versy; because its whole force and meaning rest solely 
on the fact, that after the bodies of men are turned 
to dust, their spirits live and are conscious. I refer 
to the manner in which he silenced the Sadducees, 
who denied a future state altogether; though they 


* See Walton’s Polyglott. 
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professed to be the disciples of Moses, and to believe 
his writings. Our Saviour confounded these men by 
quoting a sentence from the writings of Moses, and 
making one short comment on it. The sentence is 
this; “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” Then follows the 
comment; ‘God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” That is, plainly, God spake these words 
to Moses, some hundred years after Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob were dead as to their bodies, and yet they 
were still living, as to their souls. In other words, 
he spake of living men, whose bodies had long been . 
turned to dust. The whole pertinence, force, and 
meaning of our Saviour’s words turn on this very 
point, that the patriarchs were living, when God spake 
to Moses. Here, therefore, we have our Saviour’s 
seal set on this truth. 

Agreeably to this teaching of his Divine Master, 
the apostle Paul speaks of being “absent from the 
body, and present with the Lord.” Now this, it is 
plain, would be absolutely impossible, if the spirit 
never can subsist when absent, or separated from the 
body. In like manner, when he says, “ Whether in 
the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell,” he evi- 
dently supposes both to be possible. It virtually falsi- 
fies his language to say, that to be out of the body is 
impossible; for this is one of the suppositions; a cir- 
cumstance which he supposes might have taken place 
in fact. He had also “a desire to depart, and to be 
with Christ, which is far better.” To depart from 
what’? From the world certainly, and we think from 
the body too. But no, say our opponents ; he was to 
depart from the world, and to sleep some three or 
four thousand years in the dust of death, all of which 
would seem but a moment, till the resurrection, and 
after that he should be with Christ. Let common 
sense pronounce, for common sense is one of the best 
interpreters of Scripture, is this the meaning which 
naturally suggests itself when the apostle says, “I 
have a desire to depart and to be with Christ?” No, 
it is not. The words plainly import, and the apostle, 
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there is no doubt meant, that to depart and to be with 
Christ, were events to take place at the same time. 
The two things were, in his mind, indissolubly and 
immediately connected. 

We return from this long, but not unimportant 
digression, to dwell for a moment on the delightful 
thought, that “the souls of believers do, at death, 
immediately pass into glory.” The moment the con- 
nexion between the soul and the body is dissolved, 
the happy spirit of the saint, perhaps, like that of 
Lazarus, convoyed by angels, wings its way to glory. 
How new and interesting the state in which the eman- 
cipated spirit now finds itself! All pain, and sickness, 
and sorrow, and sin, left for ever behind: all danger 
and doubt, and conflict, and imperfection, for ever ter- 
minated: all the principles of immortal health, vigour, 
activity, holiness and happiness unutterable, yielding 
their best and sweetest influence. Thus the soul of 
the believer enters into glory ; a glory which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor of which the full concep- 
tion hath entered the heart of man. 

Yet to give us some faint idea of that which our 
powers at present are inadequate fully to comprehend 
or sustain, God hath been pleased to represent hea- 
venly happiness to us by a variety of emblems. It is 
called “a kingdom,” to denote the fulness and extent 
of all spiritual and eternal good which the saints there 
enjoy, and the glorious dignity to which they are 
advanced; they are made kings and priests unto God 
and the Father; they receive a crown of life which 
fadeth not away. Heaven is also called “a house not 
made with hands,” to denote the unspeakable glory 
of the heavenly mansions, beyond the most stately or 
splendid palaces built by the Banidy of men. ‘To inti- 
mate its satisfying nature, it is called “ an inheritance, 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 
It is also denominated “a better country,” to show 
that there is no adequate comparison between the 
things which are seen and temporal, and the things 
which are unseen and eternal. 

It now only remains to take a short notice of the 
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conclusion of the answer before us, which relates to 
the bodies of believers. “Their bodies being still 
united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the resur- 
rection.” When believers are united to Christ by 
faith, his union with them is with their whole persons, 
both soul and body; and the passages of Scripture are 
not few, in which the bodies of the saints are repre- 
sented as the peculiar property of Christ, as well as 
their souls. It is remarkable, that when the apostle 
Paul gives a kind of holy challenge, for any one to tell 
what shall separate the saints from their Lord, he ex- 
pressly states that death shall not separate them. As 
their souls are immediately translated to glory, so their 
bodies also are considered as the present property 
of Christ, as members of his mystical body; and as 
such, after they shall have mouldered to dust, they 
shall certainly be raised glorious and incorruptible. 
“As at the death of Christ, though his human soul 
was separated from his body, yet neither the one nor 
the other was separated from his Divine person; so 
neither the soul nor the body of the believer shall be 
separated from Christ, when parted from each other 
by death; but both of them shall remain indissolubly 
united to him for ever. Hence the grave, which is a 
prison to the wicked, where their bodies are kept in 
custody to the judgment of the great day, is to the 
saints a place of rest. For them their Redeemer, 
when he entered the tomb, sweetened and hallowed 
it, and they are said to rest in their graves. Their 
graves are like beds of ease, where their bodies 
lie in safety, till they be joyfully awakened in the 
morning of the resurrection. Hence, too, their rest- 
ing in the grave is expressed, in Scripture, “ by sleep- 
ing in Jesus;” intimating that they sleep in union 
with Jesus, and that his Spirit keeps possession of 
their dust, which he will quicken and rebuild as his 
temple, at the last day.”* These ideas are expressed 
with equal beauty and justice by Dr. Watts, in the 


* Altered from Fisher’s Catechism. 
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18th hymn of his first book, and the 110th of the 
second. 


Hear what the voice from heaven proclaims 
For all the pious dead! 

Sweet is the savour of their names, 
And soft their sleeping bed. 


They die in Jesus, and are blest; 
How kind their slumberings are! 
From sufferings and from sins released, 
And freed from every snare. 


Far from this world of toil and strife, 
They’re present with the Lord; 
The labours of their mortal life 
End in a large reward. 


And must this body die ? 
This mortal frame decay ? 
And must these active limbs of mine 
. Lie mouldering in the clay? 


Corruption, earth, and worms 
Shall but refine this flesh ; 

Till my triumphant spirit comes 
To put it on afresh. 


God my Redeemer lives, 
And often from the skies 

Looks down and watches all my dust, 
Till he shall bid it rise. 


Arrayed in glorious grace 
Shall these vile bodies shine, 
And every shape and every face 
Look heavenly and divine. 


These lively hopes we owe 
To Jesus’ dying love: 

We would adore his grace below, 
And sing his power above. 


Dear Lord, accept the praise 
Of these our humble songs, 

Till tunes of nobler sound we raise 
With our immortal tongues. 


My dear youth, although I have lived many more 
years than you, yet even since these lectures com- 
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menced, I have stood by the side of the death-bed of 
some of your number: nor is it improbable, although 
my life is more uncertain than the most of yours, that 
I shall stand by the death-bed of some of you, who 
now hear me. And when I stand there, tell me, 
shall I witness in you the benefits which believers re- 
ceive from Christ at their death? Shall I see you wel- 
come the king of terrors? Shall I see you triumph 
over him? Shall I see you joyfully anticipating the 
approaching moment, when your souls shall be made 
perfect in holiness, and pass immediately into glory? 
Or shall I see all the reverse? O shall I see you filled 
with agonizing fear? Utterly unprepared to die, and 
yet forced to meet your Judge! The one side or the 
other of this interesting alternative, you may experi- 
ence, although I should not witness it. And remem- 
ber, you are likely to die with joy, or with horror, 
according as you are, or are not, believers, in the 
sense of the answer before us. Will you not, then, 
seek that faith in Christ, and that union with him, 
which will be found so infinitely important in a dying 
hour, and in all the dread eternity which follows? 
Will you trifle away your precious time of probation, 
and run the risk of being summoned to death and 
judgment, without any preparation? O if I could 
see you seeking a saving interest in Christ—could see 
you in earnest and deeply solicitous to be the Lord’s ; 
it would afford the happiest presage. God hath said, 
“they that seek me early shall find me.” Seize on 
this promise while you may. To you it is now ad- 
dressed. You are now in early life. Ata more ad- 
vanced age, even if you should live to such an age, as 

ou have no certainty that you will, you will not be 
able then to plead this promise. Will not some of you, 
therefore—nay, will not all of you—resolve this very 
hour, in the strength of God, that you will begin to 
seek his favour in earnest: determined never to give 
over the suit, till you have satisfactory evidence that 
you are vitally united to the Lord Jesus Christ; that 
you have “believed on him to life everlasting?” 

37* 
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LECTURE XXXIII. 


WHAT BENEFITS DO BELIEVERS RECEIVE FROM CHRIST AT 
THE RESURRECTION! 


Havine seen, in the order in which they are exhibited 
in our Catechism, the primitive holy and happy state 
of man; his loss of his original rectitude, and the mise- 
ries consequent on that loss; the provision made for > 
his restoration in the redemption by Christ; and the 
rich and inestimable benefits which believers receive 
from that redemption, both while they live and when 
they die; we are now to contemplate the consumma- 
tion of their felicity, at the resurrection in the last day. 
“At the resurrection, believers being raised up in 
glory, shall be openly acknowledged and acquitted in 
the day of judgment, and made perfectly blessed in 
the full enjoying of God to all eternity.” 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is de- 
rived wholly from the Bible. The heathen had some 
notions of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
where the souls of good men would be happy, and 
those of bad men miserable. But they had not, in all 
their systems, a single trace of the doctrine, that the 
body is to be raised and rendered immortal. Hence 
we are told that when Paul discoursed on Mars’ Hill, 
at Athens, the most distinguished city of Greece, and 
the most renowned for science in the pagan world, 
“when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, 
some mocked.” ‘That there should be a resurrection 
of the body, was an idea that had never been pre- 
sented to their minds before; and as they believed 
themselves far superior in knowledge to a barbarous 
Jew, which was the character of Paul in their estima- 
tion, they could not restrain the expression of their 
contempt and scorn, at the promulgation of this novel, 
and, as they esteemed it, extravagant and absurd no- 


tion. Yet it will be found, my children, that this 
~ 
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doctrine, which human reason of itself never glanced 
at, commends itself to our reason, now that it is re- 
vealed; that is, it may be shown to be correspondent 
to those notions of the perfect equity of the Deity, 
which reason teaches. The whole of every human 
being, both body and soul, has been concerned in all 
the good or the evil done in this life. And although 
the body has been no more than the servant or instru- 
ment of the soul, yet it may serve to illustrate the 
goodness of God on the one hand, and the strictness 
of his justice on the other, when even that which was 
instrumental to good or evil, is connected with the 
proper agent, in glory or in dishonour. 

As to the possibility of a resurrection, none can re- 
fuse to admit that Almighty power, by which matter 
was formed out of nothing at first, and by which our 
bodies were organized and animated before their dis- 
solution, can reorganize and reanimate them anew, 
after they shall have been dissolved. There is one 
analogy in proof and illustration of this, constantly 
occurring in nature, which is noticed in Scripture, 
first by our Lord himself, and afterwards by the Apos- 
tle Paul. It is, that grain, after it is sown, perishes 
utterly, before a new growth arises. Speaking of his 
own death and resurrection, our Lord says, “ Verily, 
verily, | say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” Paul, speaking of the 
general resurrection, goes more at length into the il- 
lustration. Attend to the following passage, 1 Cor. 
xv. 835—44:—* But some man will say, How are the 
dead raised up? and with what body do they come! 
Thou fool! that which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die: and that which thou sowest, thou sow- 
est not that body which shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat, or of some other grain: but God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every 
seed his own body. All flesh is not the same flesh: 
but there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of 
beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds. There 
are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but 
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the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars: for one star differeth from another star in 
glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is 
sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: it is 
sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
weakness; it is raised in power: it is sown a natural 
body; it is raised a spiritual body. ‘There is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body.” 

The question has often been asked on this subject, 
how can the same particles of matter which compose 
the bodies that die, belong, in all cases, to the bodies 
which shall be raised? Human bodies, it is said, turn 
to dust, and are converted into vegetables, on which 
other human beings feed; or they are devoured by 
beasts, which furnish food for man; or they are some- 
times devoured even by men themselves. Hence it 
must happen that certain portions or particles of mat- 
ter, must have belonged to two different bodies, per- 
haps even to a hundred; and how, it is demanded, 
can each of these bodies severally claim those portions 
which have belonged to all equally? Is the thing 
not an absolute impossibility? We readily admit that 
it is, and have with design stated the objection in all 
its force; because it is sometimes represented as very 
formidable, although in reality there is no weight in 
it at all. We call a tree the same tree, when it is ten 
years old, and when it is a hundred; and a man the 
same man when he is twenty, and when he is four- 
score. Yet probably neither the tree nor the man, 
has, at the latter period, half the identical particles of 
matter, of the former period. Some parts, however, 
are probably never entirely changed. The Scripture 
no where says that the same numerical particles of 
. matter which are deposited in the grave, shall belong 
to the body that shall rise. Without this, as the illus- 
trations I have mentioned sufficiently show, it may 
be truly said that the same body rises. Some essen- 
tial parts of the body that died will rise—enough, 
when united to the conscious spirit, to denominate it, 
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in the usual acceptation of language, the same body. 
And this is all that any passage of Scripture requires, 
to satisfy its full import. 

The matter of which our bodies are composed will, 
it is manifest, undergo a wonderful transformation. 
“It is sown a natural body: it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiri- 
tual body.” ‘This spiritual body, as the apostle de- 
nominates it, will not be subject to the laws of the 
natural body. It will subsist without material suste- 
nance. It will need no supplies or repairs. It will 
be incorruptible and indestructible; capable of plea- 
sures, or of pains, which our bodies, at present, could 
not endure. It will plainly not be subject to the usual 
laws of gravitation; which probably is a part of what 
the apostle intends, by calling it a spiritual body. The 
laws of matter, and all those which are called the 
laws of nature, are nothing more, as I have shown 
you, than another phrase for the appointment and will 
of God. He can change, suspend, or alter those laws, 
at pleasure; and in some respects, he certainly will 
do so, in regard to the bodies both of saints and sin- 
ners, at the resurrection. 

The difference between the natural and the spiri- 
tual body, has a most beautiful illustration, in a very 
common process of nature; which I have sometimes 
thought that the great Author of nature, might have 
appointed on purpose to illustrate this very truth. A 
large part of the insect tribes, are, in one period of 
their existence, unsightly, inactive, or crawling rep- 
tiles. In another period of their existence, they are 
among the most beautiful and active beings in the 
animal creation. Myriads of torpid moths and worms, 
during winter, sleep in the earth, or are frozen on its 
surface; but in a few revolving weeks they are trans- 
formed, and assume bodies which shine in all tne 
colours of the rainbow, and wing their flight through 
every region of the air. The transition of man, from 
the natural to the spiritual, or glorified state, is scarce- 
ly greater or more wonderful. i The soul, like the vital 
principle of the insect, never dies, and at the resurrec- 
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tion, “ God gives it a body as it pleaseth him.” Ac- 
custom yourselves, my young friends, to observe and 
trace these analogies between the appearances of na- 
ture and the truths of revelation. ‘The employment is 
pleasing, and it tends to piety. 

Thus have I led you to consider, at some length, 
the general subject of the resurrection, because it does 
not occur again, in the compendious system of theolo- 
gy contained in our Catechism. The remainder of 
the lecture will be employed in discussing, more close- 
ly, the particular points presented in the answer be- 
fore us. 

“«‘ At the resurrection believers shall be raised up in 
glory.” The Scriptures informs us, that “ the dead in 
Christ shall rise first ;” and that they shall come forth 
out of their graves with unspeakable joy. This pre- 
cedence in the resurrection, and the unutterable joy 
with which the souls and the bodies of the saints shall 
be united, will be one glorious distinction which they 
will possess over the wicked, who will rise after them, 
with ineffable distress and horror. 

But when it is said that believers shall be raised up 
in glory, there is no doubt a reference to the nature 
of those incorruptible, active, powerful, and spiritual 
bodies, with which they shall rise, and of which we 
have already taken some general notice; but the spe- 
cial reference is to the resemblance which these bodies 
will bear to the glorified body of their Redeemer. 
It is expressly and particularly stated in Scripture, in 
regard to true believers, that Christ “ shall change 
their vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body, according to the working whereby he 
is able to subdue all things unto himself.” The glori- 
fied body of believers, resembling that which their 
Lord has carried into heaven, will not only be in itself 
beautiful and splendid, but subject to no weariness or 
weakness: it will be capable of bearing an eternal 
weight of glory; of serving God without intermission 
day and night in his temple above; and of an activity 
and energy which shall not hinder, but help, all the 
exercises and exertions of the soul. 
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The next clause of the answer before us states, that 
believers “ shall be openly acknowledged and acquit- 
ted in the day of judgment.” The day of judgment 
will immediately succeed to the resurrection. Of this 
day I have spoken generally, in a former lecture; and 
do not mean again to go into a particular description 
of the circumstances of it, further than is necessary to 
illustrate the answer before us. It will be a day of 
unutterable vengeance and terror to the wicked; but 
a day of complete redemption and of holy joy and 
triumph to the righteous. They shall then be “ openly 
acknowledged and acquitted.” That is, Christ shall 
then openly, before the assembled universe, own or 
acknowledge these for his chosen people, the blessed 
of his Father, for whom the kingdom of heaven is 
prepared. : 

In like manner he shall acquit them; that is, he will 
not only vindicate them from all the calumnies, slan- 
ders, and aspersions, which have been cast upon them 
in this world, and “ bring forth their righteousness as 
the light, and their judgment as, the noon-day ;” but 
he will publish a declarative pardon of all their sins; 
for it is one thing to forgive, and another to publish 
that forgiveness. In this life, when believers, on their 
union with Christ, are justified, they are indeed ac- 
quitted before God, from all the demands of the law: 
but as to men, this is done secretly; it is unknown to 
them; the whole transaction is out of the view of the 
world; and, it is sometimes not known even to be- 
lievers themselves. But at the day of judgment, there 
shall be an open declaration, before God, angels, and 
men, pronounced in the most public and solemn man- 
ner, that each of these believers is justified by God: 
that he has acquitted them from the sentence of con- 
demnation; that for the righteousness’ sake of Christ, 
they are accepted as righteous in his sight, and are en- 
titled to an eternity of happiness. This will be done 
for the greater display of the grace and glory of God; 
for the greater comfort and honour of the saints; and 
for the greater shame and confusion of their enemies, 
and the enemies of God. To afford a suitable occa- 
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sion for this public declaration and manifestation of 
the goodness of God in the redemption of his people; 
to exhibit their true character, and to acknowledge 
and honour them as his, before angels and men; and 
to expose the wicked in their true character, with 
equal publicity, and to clothe them with ineffable 
shame and contempt; these seem to be some of the 
chief purposes for which the day of judgment is ap- | 
pointed. 

It is added in the answer before us, that after the 
judgment, believers shall “be made perfectly blessed, 
in the full enjoyment of God to all eternity.” 

To be perfectly blessed is to be entirely and for 
ever exempt from all pain or uneasiness, and in full 
possession of all the happiness of which the soul is 
capable; and this, we are assured will be the happy 
lot of all who shall be acquitted in the final judgment. 
Not that we are to suppose that all glorified spirits 
will enjoy an equal degree of happiness. In the pas- 
sage already cited, we are reminded that “one star 
differeth from another star in glory,” and that “so 
also is the resurrection of the dead.” There will be 
different degrees of happiness among the saints, ac- 
cording to their different capacities, their attainments 
in grace, and their labours of love in the present life, 
But all will be satisfied. Cast a thousand vessels of 
different capacities into the ocean, all will be full, and 
equally full, yet no two will contain the same quan- 
tity. By this similitude, the future state of the blessed 
has been often illustrated. 

Our Catechism instructs us that the happiness of 

lorified saints will arise from “the full enjoying of 
God to all eternity.” God alone is adequate to satisfy 
the desires, or to constitute the chief good, of an im- 
mortal soul. No finite, no created being, can fully 
comprehend God. Extend what is finite as far as 
imagination can reach, still there is an immeasurable 
distance between it and what is infinite. Hence it is 
plain, that all holy and happy beings may be enlarging 
their capacities for the enjoyment of God to all eter- 
uity, and yet find him the same inexhaustible fountain 
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that they did at first. Every glorified spirit will have 
such a perfect knowledge of him, as shall have no 
measure set to it, but what arises from the limited 
capacity of the creature; and this capacity may still 
enlarge its limits, and still be filled. 

We have reason to believe that an object of great 
delight to the bodily eyes of the redeemed in heaven, 
will be that glorious body which is united to the per- 
son of the Son of God. The glory of the man Christ 
Jesus, will be unspeakably superior to the glory of 
all the saints. They indeed will shine forth as the 
sun, but, “the Lamb shall be the light” itself of the 
heavenly city. And on him shall every eye turn, with 
admiring and adoring rapture, beholding in him the 
Redeemer to whom they owe their all; and seeing in 
the nature which he wears, the indissoluble bond of 
union between God and them. 

But the blissful sight of God in heaven, is some- 
thing more than any external, visible glory, of what 
kind soever. The Scriptures assure us that his people 
“shall see God,” and “see him as he is.” The saints 
in heaven will see Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: not 
with their bodily eyes, in respect to which God is in- 
visible: but with the eyes of the understanding—being 
blessed with the most perfect, full and clear percep- 
tions of him and of divine things, of which their 
powers are capable. Here they only “see through a 
glass darkly, but then face to face.” Here it is only 
by glimpses, and short passing views, that they behold 
any of his glory; but there they shall eternally, and 
without interruption, delight their souls with unclouded 
visions of him: they shall for ever contemplate his 
infinite love, his unchangeable truth, and his wonderful 
works, with the utmost complacency and delight. 
They shall have a clear, distinct, and assured view, 
of the love which he bore to them from eternity; and 
will bear to them for ever more. The revelations of 
glory will be a complete commentary on the Bible. 
That blessed book will be far better and more exten- 
sively understood by the saints in heaven, than it ever 
was on earth. 

voL. 1.—38 
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As the word, so the works of God, will then be 
more perfectly known than they could be in this 
world. The saints’ knowledge of the material crea- 
tion, and of all sensitive beings, will then be brought 
to perfection, and it will be seen that “in wisdom he 
hath made them all.” Believers will also then behold 
the chequered web of Divine Providence completely 
unravelled; and will see that there was a necessity 
for all the trials and afflictions of this mortal state, 
But the chief matter of their eternal admiration will 
be the glorious work of redemption. _They will for 
ever wonder and praise, and praise and wonder, while 
they contemplate the depths of wisdom and love, of 
goodness and holiness, of mercy and justice, of power 
and grace, which shine through the whole of that 
transcendently glorious device. 

All the knowledge of the saints in heaven, will be 
accompanied with the highest and purest pleasure, 
with the utmost delight of their holy souls. God will 
fully and freely communicate himself to them; and 
the enjoyment of him will go as far as their most en- 
larged capacities can reach. He will admit them to 
a holy, unrestrained intercourse and familiarity with 
himself. In the language of Scripture, he will “walk 
in them.” His fulness shall ever stand open to them; 
there shall be no veil between him and them; but 
they shall behold him in immediate vision. From 
this free communication, and full participation of the 
Divine goodness in heaven, there will result to the 
saints who behold the face of God, a perfect likeness, 
according to their measure. Hence it is said, “We 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” Joy 
inconceivable will arise, not only from what is pos- 
sessed, but from what shall be eternally in prospect. 
The saints will know that their blessedness is to be 
endless, strictly eternal. Nor will the enjoyment of 
God produce satiety. It will be fresh and new, through 
the round of wasteless ages. But we are lost and over- 
-whelmed in the contemplation. 

My dear youth, the blessedness of which I have 
been speaking is that to which I have been seeking 
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to lead you, in all the instruction which I have en- 
deavoured to communicate, and in all the exhorta- 
tions I have addressed to you, in these lectures on 
your Catechism. Yes, the ultimate object of all has 
been to lead you to heaven; that God in Christ may 
be glorified in you, and that you may share with saints 
and seraphs, in all that unutterable and inconceivable 
bliss, to which your attention has just been directed. 
O that I could impress it on your minds! O that God 
by his Spirit would effectually impress it on your con- 
sciences and hearts, that this is a personal concern to 
every individual of you! This heavenly happiness is 
set before each of you, as an object for which you are 
to strive, and which you must obtain; or failing to 
obtain it, sink to all the horrors of the pit of eternal 
perdition. Is it not worthy of all attention, and of all 
effort, and of all earnestness in prayer for the aids of 
Almighty grace, to escape from hell and to rise to 
heaven! How manifest, and how dreadful, is the 
infatuating power of sin, that a rational creature 
should need much persuasion, and that all persuasion 
should so often be in vain, to avoid inconceivable and 
interminable misery, and to secure eternal and ever 
increasing felicity! O let it be the present resolution 
of every one of you, that you will, from this moment, 
strive to break away from all the spells. of this moral 
fatuity; that you will no longer listen to the syren 
song of sinful pleasure; that you will not lose heaven 
by delaying for another hour to seek it, with all the 
energies of your souls. Form the resolution in the 
strength of God, and may his grace crown your 


f=) . 
endeavours with success. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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